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PEBPACE 


On the death of William Carey m 1834 Di Joshua Marsh 
man promised to wnte the Life of lus great colleague, with 
whom he had held almost dail) converse since the beginning 
of the century, but ho survived too short a tune to begin the 
work As a writer of culture, in full sympathy and frequent 
correspondence with Carey, the Rev Chn&topher Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, was even better fitted for the task In 1836 
the Rev Eustace Carey anticipated him by issuing wli it is 
little bettor than a selection of mutilated letters and journals 
made at the request of the Committee of the Baptist jMis 
sionaiy Society It contains one passage of value how 
ever Dr Carej once said to Ins nephew whose design he 
seems to have suspected ‘ Eustace, if after mj rental any 
one should tlnnk it worth Ins while to w rite my Life, I will 
give you i criterion b? Which >ou may judge of its correct 
ness If he gne me credit for being a plodder he will 
desenbe me justlj Ail) thing beyond tins will be too much 
I can plod I can persevere m any definite pursuit To this 
I owe everything t 

The Rev Dr Belcher was the first to publish, at Plula 
delplna, US, in 1853, a brief biography showing the man 
as he was In 1859 Mr John Marshman after his final 
return to England published The fiife and Times ofCatey, 
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C i ) flu simian , and t Waid, a valuable histoij and defence of 
the Serampoie Mission, but latlici a biogiaplij of 1 m faibci 
than of Caiey *In 1881 the Rei Di Culioss mole a shoit 
and cliaimmg sketch of William Caiei Mi Jolm Tnloi, 
Northampton, lias lately published a eolleetion of faoh and 
extiacts 1 elating to Caiey, m Ins Bibliotheca Noi Ihantoacnsis 
When I fiist went to Seiampoie the gicat lniSMonai) had 
not b(?en twenty yeais dead Dining m> long 1 evidence theie 
as Editoi of The Fi tend of India , T came to know, m most of 
its details, the natuic of the woik done b\ Caiey loi India 
and foi Chiistendom m the first thud ol the centuii. I 
began to collect such matciials foi Ins Biogiapln as wcie to 
be found m the office, the pi css, and the college, and among 
the Native Chustians and Biahman pundits whom he had 
influenced In addition to such matci inis and cxpeiiencc I 
have been favouicd with the use of many unpublished letter 
wntten by Caiey 01 lefemng to him, foi which comtesv I 
lieietdesne to thank Ins giandsons, Fiedenck Geoige Caiev, 
Ebq, LLB, of Lincoln’s Inn, and the Rev Jonathan T 
Caiey of Tiveiton, whose son is now cairymg on the Bimisal 
Mission, founded by his gieat-giandfathei , also the Rei C 
B Lewis, the biogiaphei of Thomas, the fiist medical 
missionary, and the veneiable widoSv of the Rev. Cln is- 
tophei An dei son Mi Baynes, the Secietaiy of the Baptist 

Missionary Society which is woithily conducting m Africa, 
on the Congo, an enterprise gieatei than even Caiey piavcd 
foi has genciously gianted me the use of seveial engiavmgs 
fiom photogiaphs, which he had taken duung a lecent visit 
to Serampoie Mi R Blechynden jum , of Calcutta, caused 
the lecoids of the Asiatic and Agncultuial Societies theie 
to be seaiched and eopie^ foi use m these pages 
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Mj three Biognplncs of Chrey of Scrjinporc, Duff ’of* 
Calcutta, and Wilson of Bomba}, cover a period of ncarlj a 
centurj and a quarter, from 1701 to 1878 They lmc been 
written as contributions to that lnstorj of the Church of 
India Inch one of its native sons must some da} attempt 
but also to the annals of the T\ angelical Rcvnal, which im> 
well be called the Second Reformation and to the history 
of English speaking peoples, whom the Foreign Missions 
begun b} Carey lmc made the lulcts and cmliscrs of the 
non Christian world 

The Life of the Rc\ Krishna Mohun Banerjca, D b , 
C I E , Dr Duff’s second convert, and from Ins baptism m 
1832 to his death in 188o the leader of the Xatnc Clmstians 
of India is being prepared bv one of Ins giandsons To 
complete the stoi} so far ns India is concerned, vre still 
desiderate such a record of progre s m South India from 
Ziegcnbalg and Schwartz to Anderson and Miller as Bishop 
Caldwell could gn e us and a biograph} of Charles Gran^ for 
which, I believe, there arc abundant materials 

Seruipore House Herciiiston 
Edi>durgu 2 Jflh Auyvgl 1 
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time passes it appears that we aic m the hands of a Piovidcnce Inch 
is gieatei than all statesmanship, that tins falmc so blindl} piled up 
has a chance of becoming a part of the peimancnt edifice of civilisation, 
and that the Indian achievement of England, as it is the stiongest, 
may aftei all turn out to he the gieatest of all her achievements ” — 
ProrEssoii J E SrEimy 
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CHAPTER I 

CARE\ S COLLEGE 

1761 1,6 

The Heart of England — Tho V» caver Carey who became a Teer and the 
weaver who was father of V> illtam Carey— Earl} training m Faulers 
pury-— Impressions made by him on las sister — On las companions and 
tho villagers— His experience as son of the parish clerk— Api rtnticed 
to a shoemaker of I Tackle ton — Poverty — laraous shoemakers from 
Amnanus and Crispin to Hons Sachs and Whittier— Irom Pharisaism 
to Christ— The last shall bo first— Tins dissenting preacher in tho 
parish clerks homo — lie studies Latin Creek and Hebrew Dutch and 
French— Tho cobbler a shed is Care} s college 


'William Carey tho first of her own children of the Refor 
mation whom England sent forth ns a mission ar) who 
became tho most extensno translator of the Bible and 
civihser of Indn was the son of a weaver and was Inmself 
a village shoemaker till he was twenty eight jears of age 
He was bom on the 17th August 1-SG1 in tho \ery midland 
of England in the heart of tho district winch had produced 
Shakspere had fostered Wiclif and Hooker had bred Fo\ and 
Bun) an had for a time been the scene of the lesser lights of 
John Mason and Doddridge of John Hew ton and Thomas 
Scott "William Cowper the poet of missions made the 
land his chosen home, writing Hope and The Tail in Olney 
wliile the shoemaker was stud) mg theology under Sutcliff 
on the opposite side of the market-place Thomas Clarkson 
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r tom a year befoie Caiey, was beginning Ins assaults on the 
c slave-tiade by translating into English his Latin pnze poem 
on the day-stai? of Afucan liberty Y/lien the shoemaker, whom 
no university knew, was writing his Engumj into the Obli- 
gations of Chnsiians to use means for the Comet swn of the 
Heathen 

William Caiey boie a name which had slowly fallen into 
foigetfnlness aftei services to the Stewarts, with whose cause 
it h&d been identified Piofessor Stephens, of Copenhagen, 
traces it to the Scando -Anglian Cai, cter or care, which 
became a place-name as Car-ey Among scores ol neigh- 
bours called "William, William of Cai-ey would soon sink 
into Caiey, and this would again become the family name 
In Denmaik the name Caioe is common The oldest English 
instance is the Canet who coined money in London for 
/Ethelred II m 1016 Certainly the name, thiougli its forms 
of Crew, Caiew, Caiey, and Cary, still pievails on the Insli 
coast from which depiession of trade diove the family fiist 
to Yorkstme, then to the Northamptonshire village of Yelvei- 
toft, and finally to Paulerspury, faither south as well as 
over the whole Danegelt fiom Lincolnshire to Devonshire 
If thus there was Norse blood m William Carey it came out 
m Ins persistent missionaiy daring, and it is pleasant even to 
speculate on the possibility of such an ongm m one who was 
1 all his Indian life indebted to Denmark for the protection 
which made his career possible*- 

The Careys who became famous m English history sprang 
from Devon Eor two and a half centuries, from the second 
Richard to the second Chailes, they gave statesmen and 
soldieis, scholars and bishops, to the seivice of their country 
Henry Carey, first cousin of Queen Elizabeth, was the com- 
mon ancestor of two ennobled houses long since extinct 
the Earls of Dover and the Earls of Monmouth A third 
peerage won by the Careys has been made histone by the 
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patriotic counsels and self sacrificing fate of ^Viscount Falk- 
land ■whose present representativ e was Gov emor of Bombay 
for a time Two of the heroic Falkland s defendants aged 
ladies addressed a pathetic letter to Parliament about the 
time that the great missionary died prajing tint the) mi£ht 
not be doomed to starv ation by being deprived of a Crown 
pension of £80 a year The older branch of the Care) s also 
had fallen on evil times and it became extinct while the 
future missionary was yet four years old The sev enth lord 
was a -weaver when he succeeded to the title and he died 
childless The eighth was a Dutchman who had to he 
naturalised and he was the last The Carcjs fell lower still 
One of them bore to the brilliant and reckless Marquis of 
Halifax Henr) Carey who wrote one of the few English 
ballads that live Another the poets granddaughter was the 
mother of Edmund Kean and he at first was known b) her 
name on the stage 

At the time when the weaver became the lord the grand- 
father of the missionary was parish clerk and first school 
master of the village of Paulerspuiy eleven miles south ff 
Northampton, and near the ancient posting town of Tow 
cester, on f lie oicl’ltoman road from "London to Chester The 
free school was at the east or church end of the v illagc 
which after crossing the old \Vatlin 0 Street straggles* for a 
mile over a sluggish bum to the Pury end One son 
Thomas had enlisted and was ■jiCam’da Edmund Care) the 
second set up the loom on winch he wove the woollen cloth 
known as tamm) m a two stoned cottage There his 
eldest child William was bom md liv ed for six years till 
his father was appointed schoolmaster when £he family 
removed to the free schoolhouse The cottage was demol 
ished in 1854 by one Kichard Linnell who placed on the still 
meaner structure now occupying the site the memonal slab 
that guides many visitors to the spot The school house in 
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< \f»hich William Caiey spent the eight most impotent >ran 
« of Ins clnldliood till lie ims fouilecn, and the school have 
moie lecently «made way foi the Resent picllj bmhlmg-i 
The village simoundings and the county scenm 3. colouicd 
the whole of the bo}’s aftci life, and did much to make him 
the fiist agiicultmal impiovei and nutiualist of Bengal, 
winch he became The loidslnp of Bine, as it was called In 
Gitda, its Saxon ownei, was gnen by the Conqucroi, vith 
( much else, to lus natuial son, William Ben erel, as we sec 
from the Domesday suivey His descendants passed it on 



. to Bobert de Paveli, whence its present name, but m Caiey’s 
time it was held by the second Earl of Bathurst, who was 
Lord Chancellor Up to the veiy sehoolhouse came the 
- royal forest of Wlnttlebury, its walks leading noith to the 
woods of Salcey, of Yanpny Clr*se and Kockmghara, from the 
beeches which give Buckingham its name Caiey must lia-v e 
often sat under the Queen’s Oak, still veneiable in its liven 
form, where Edwaid IV, when hunting, first saw' Elizabeth, 
unhappy mother of the two princes murdeied m the Tower 
The silent robbery of the people’s rights called “ mclosures ” 
has done much, before and since Carey’s time, to sweep aw T ay 
or shut up the woodlands The country may be less beautiful, 
while the population has giown so that Pauleispuiy has now 
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mnrls double the tight hundred inhabitants cf n cr ntun ng* 
Ilut its cx>litic lull* gcntl) swelling to nboro 700 fitt nml 
the \allc)b of the main nnn w Inch lion fitvn flit* cuitnl 
watershed we t nnd cut* are com ml with fit \egi. Mum 
nlmo t c<pmll) dirided l^tucui grt 3 nnd coni nnd gmii 
cropa Tlio mini large istitis nr* nch in gardens nml 
orchards. Th* firmer? clndlr on small holding 1 * nrt famous 
for their shorthorn* nnd Ijt «c< *; f <.r shrtp I xc<j for the 
rapidlr d(\tlopin rN productun of iron from the Iji In t tin 
h) tin I oman* thin is hut cm manufacture tint of hoes. 
It it now centred hr modern madman nnd lalxuir nmnge 
ments in Northamjton it If which Ins 2 1 000 dux tmki r* 
and in the other town* but a enmm n^o tin mft ww» 
common to cun IntnhL I cr nnd n^ncultun bow 

ever Northampton shirt was tin fiw t count) in I n r hml 
nnd roung Cimr bid trodden mill) n mih of it ns tan nnd 
mm before he left home for cur for Jh ngil 

Two unfinished autobiographical ddchis rvnthn from 
India nt the request of 1 tiller nnd of Itrland nml letter* of 
his ) otiiigc *t filter Man Jusfirountc lollr \hoMirmyd 
him Ime pit erred for us m still ririd chancier* tho 
details of tlu. carl) tnium 0 of William Cmr Hi was the 
eldest of fire children He iiaa the special cm. of tin ir grand 
mother n wornnii of n ddicatc imtnn nnd dtrout habitf who 
eloped her sad widowhood in the wearer onr cotln c e I n 
compa sed h) such n hung n/lucnc tin grind on spent Ins 
first six scars Alrcadr tin child unconscious]) showed the 
eager thirst for knowledge nnd ptneremnee in nttnumig lus 
object which made him chid!) whit ho lx came His mother 
would often be nwoko in the ni r hi hr the plcn an* lispin„ of 
n aoico “casting nccompU so intent wns hi from childhood 
m the pursuit of knowledge. W Inter cr lie began ho finished, 
difficulties iiorcr teemed to discourage lus mind On 
remoral to the ancestral sclioolhousc the bo) bad n room to 
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himself His ■pster desenbes it as full of insects stuck in 
every corner tliafc lie might obsei ve their pi ogi ess IJis many 
birds he entrusted to hei caie when he was fiom home In 
this picture we see the exact foreshadow mg of the man 
“Though I often used to kill his birds by kindness, jet when 
he saw my gnef for it he always indulged me with the plea- 
sure of serving them again, and often took me o%ci the 
dntiest roads to get at a plant or an insect ITe ne\ ei walked 
out, ‘I think, when quite a boy, without obsei ration on the 
hedges as he passed, and when he took up a plant of any 
land he always observed it w ith caie Though I w as but a 
child I well lemember lus puisuila He alwajs seemed m 
earnest m his lecieations as well as m school He was 
geneially one of the most aetne in all the amusements and 
recieations that hoys m genei al pm me He w as alwaj - belor oil 
by the hoys about his own age” To climb the highest tieo 
was the object of their ambition , he fell often in the attempt, 
but did not lest till he had the nest he coveted His uncle 
Peter was a gardener m the same village, and gave him his 
fii;st lessons m botany and lioiliculture He soon became 
responsible foi Ins fathei’s official gaiden, till it was the best 
kept in the neighboiuliood Wherever after that he lived, 
as hoy or man, pooi or m comfort, William Caiey made and 
perfected Ins garden, and always for others, until he cieated 
' at Serampoie the botanical park which for more than hall a 
century was unique m Jjsutlip&i Asia 

We have m a letter from the Manse, Pauleispiuy, a tiadi- 
tion of the impression made on the dull lusties by the daw iv 
mg genius and loftier pursiuts and chaiactei of the youth 
whom they but dimly comprehended When fomfceen or 
fifteen years of age he was most awkward and useless at any 
agricultural work He had no desire to join with other boys 
m play and games He went amongst them undei the nick- 
name of Columbus, and they would say, “ Well, if you won’t 
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play preach us a sermon winch he would do Mounting 

on an old dwarf witch elm about 7 feet hij/li (standing till 
rcccntlj) where sc\ oral cqiilcl sit he would hold forth This 
seems to Ime been a report of his for reading his favourite 
occupation The parents said ho ctetned to be alwajs axcale 
at whatever time of the night the) mi 0 ht speak to him The 
•yinie authont) tolls how when suffering toothache ho 
allowed lus companions to drag the tooth from his head with 
a violent jerk b) tying around it n string attached to a wheel 
used to grind malt to which the) gave a sharp turn 

The bov s own peculiar room was a little library ns 
well as a museum of natural histor) He possessed a few 
books which indeed were man) for those da)s hut he 
borrowed more from tho whole country side Recalling tho 
eight ) ears of his intellectual apprenticeship till he was four 
teen from the serene height of his missionary standard he 
wrote long after — I chose to read books of science history 
\0) ages etc more than an) others Novels and ph)S nlw a) s 
flwgustcct me anciT avoided fnem as muc’n as 1 did ’nooks 61 
religion and perhaps from tho same motive I wns better 
pleased with romances and this circumstance made me read 
tho Pilgrims Progress with eagerness though to no purpose 
The new era of which he was to be tiie aggressive spiritual 
representative from Christendom had not dawned ’Valter 
Scott w ns ten ) ears his junior Captain Cook had not dis 
covered tho Sandwich* Islands and was onl) returning from 
tho second of Ins three vo)ngcs while Care) was still at 
school The church services and the watchfulness of his 
father supplied the directly moral training which his grand 
mother had begun 

The Paulcrspury living of St James is n v aluablc rector) 
in tho gift of New College Oxford Onginall) built in Lari) 

1 " ' ’ pre 
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txon from parents, nature and books which with his habits 
of observation love of reading and industrious perseverance 
made him better instructed than most boys of fourteen fir 
above the peasant class to which he belonged 

Buned m this obscure little village in the heart of Eng 
land m the dullest period of the dullest of all centuries the 
boy had no better prospect before him than that of a weaver 
or labourer or possibly a schoolmaster like one of his uncles 
in the neighbouring town of Towcester Paulerspury could 
indeed boast of one son Edward Bernard DD who two 
centuries before bad made for himself a name m Oxford 
where he was Savilian Professor of Astronomy But Carey 
was not a Scotsman and therefore the university was not for 
such as he Like his schoolfellow s he seemed bom to the 
English labourer s fate of five shillings a week and the poor 
house in sickness and old age From this in the first instance 
he was saved by a disease which affected his face and hands 
most painfully whenever he was long exposed to the sun 
For se\ eral j ears he had failed to find relief His attempts 
at work m the field were for two years followed by distress 
ing agony at night He was now sixteen and his father 
sought out a good man who would receive him as apprentice 
to the shoemal mg trade The man was not difficult to find 
in the hamlet of Hackleton nine miles off in the peifedn of 
one Clarke Nichols The lad afterwards described him as 
a strict churchman and what^J thought a very moral man 
It is true he sometimes drank rather too freely and generally 
employed me m cariying out goods on the Lord s Day mom 
mg, but he was an inveterate enemy to lyin c a vice to 
which I was awfully addicted The senior apprentice was 
a dissenter and the master and his boys gave much of their 
talk over their work to disputes upon religious subjects 
Carey had always looked upon dissenters with contempt 
I had moreover a share of pride sufficient for a thousand 
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times my knowledge , I therefore always scorned to have the 
worst m an aigument, and tlie last word was assuredly mine 
I also made up m positive assertion what was wanting m 
argument, and generally came off with triumph But I was 
often convinced afterwards that although I had the last word 
my antagomst had the better of the aigument, and on that 
account felt a growing uneasmess and stings of conscience 
giadually increasing” The dissenting apprentice was soon 
to be the fust to lead him to Christ 

William Caiey was a shoemakei during the twelve yeais 
of Ins life from sixteen to twenty- eight, -till he went to Lei- 
cester Poveity, which the grace of God used to make him 
a preachei also fiom his eighteenth year, compelled him to 
work with his hands m leather all the week, and to tiamp 
many a weary mile to Northampton and Kettering canymg 
the product of his labour At one time, when minister of 
Moulton, he kept a school by day, made or cobbled shoes by 
night, and pleached on Sunday So Paul had made tents of 
Ins native Cilician goat-skin m the days when mfant Chns- 
tiamty was chased fiom city to city, and the cross was a 
repioacli only less bitter, however, than evangelical dissent 
m Christian England m the eighteenth century The pro- 
vidence which made and kept young Carey so long a shoe- 
maker, put him m the veiy position m which he could most 
fi mt fully icceive and nurse the sacred fire that made him the 
first English missionary wl^the most learned scholar and 
Bible translator of Ins day m the East The same providence 
thus linked him to the earliest Latin missionaries of Alex- 
andna, of Asia Mmoi, and of Gaul, who were shoemakers, 
and to a succession of scholais and divines, poets and critics, 
reformer* and philanthropists, who have used the shoemaker’s 
life to become ilhislnoug St Mark chose for Ins sueeessoi, as 
fust bishop of Alexandria, that Anmanus whom he had been 
the means of converting to Christ when he found him at the 
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cobblers stall The Talmud commemorates the courage a’jd ' 
the wisdom of Kabbi Jochanan the shoemaker whose 
learnmg soon after found ft parallel in Careys Like Anm 
anus a poor shoemaker named Alexander despised in the 
world but great m the sight of God who did honour to so 
exalted a station in the Church became famous is bishop of 
Comana in Cappadocia as saint preacher and missionary 
martyr -Soon after there perished in the persecutions of 
Diocletian at Soissons the two missionary brothers vthose 
name of Crispin has ever since been gloried m by the trade 
which the) chose at once as their only means of livelihood 
and of helping their poor conv erts The Hackleton apprentice 
was still a child when the great Goetlie was again adding to 
the then artificial literature of his country his own true 
predecessor Hans Sachs the shoemaker of Nuremberg the 
friend of Luther the meistersingcr of the reformation And 
it was another German shoemaker Boehme whose exalted 
theosophy as expounded by William Law became one Imk in 
the cham that drew Care) to Christ as it influenced Wesley 
and Whitefield Samuel Johnson and Coleridge George Ij’ox 
was only nineteen when after eight )ears service with a 
shoemaker in Drayton Leicestershire not far from Carey s 
county he heard the voice from heaven which sent him forth 
in 1643 to preach all over the Midlands righteousness 
temperance and judgment to come till Cromwell sought 
converse with him and the became a power among 

men 

Carlyle has in characteristic style seized on the true 
meaning that was in the man when he made to himself a 
suit of leather and became the modem hero of Sarfpr Eesartus 1 
The words fit William Care) s case even better than that of 
George Fox — Sitting in his stall working on tanned hides 
amid pincers paste horns rosin swme bristles and a name 
1 Book in cap i 
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Ires flood of rubbish, tills youth had nevertheless a Living 
Spirit belonging to him , also an antique Inspired Volume, 
through which, as through a window, it could look upwards 
and discern its celestial Home ” That “ shoe-shop, had men 
known it, was a holier place than any Vatican or Loietto- 
shrme Stitch away, every prick of that little instru- 

ment is pricking into the heart of slavery.” Thirty-six years 
after Vox had begun to wear his leathern doublet he dnected 
all Ti lends everywhere that had Indians or blacks to pieach 
the Gospel to them to tell them how God would give Christ 
a covenant, a light to the Gentiles, the heathen, for the Gospel 
was to be preached to every creature under heaven 1 

But it would be too long to tell the list of workers in what 
has been called the gentle craft, whom the cobbler’s stall, with 
its peculiar opportunities for rhythmic meditation, haid think- 
ing, and oft harder debating, has prepared for the honours of 
literature and scholarship, of philanthropy. and reform To 
mention only Carey’s contemporaries, the career of these men 
ran parallel at home with his abroad Thomas Slnllitoe, who 
stqpd before magistrates, bishops, and such sovereigns as 
George III and IV and the Czai Alexandei I m the interests 
of social reform , and J ohn Pounds, the pictuie of whom as 
the founder of ragged schools led Thomas Guthne, when he 
stumbled on it in an inn m Anstruther, to do the same 
Chnstbke work m Scotland Coleridge' who when at Christ’s 
Hospital was ambitious shoemaker’s apprentice, was 

right when he declared that shoemakers had given to the 
woild a larger number of eminent men than any other handi- 
craft Whittier’s own early experience in Massachusetts 
fitted him tp be the poet-laureate of the craft which for some 
years he adorned His Songs of Labour, published in 1850, 
contain the best English lines on shoemakeis since Shakspere 
put mto the mouth of King Henry V the address on the 

1 Bool of Christian Discipline of the Religious Society of Friends, 1883, p 64 
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eve of Agincourt which begins This day is called the feast ^ 
of Crispin But Whittier Quaker philanthropist and 
countryman of Judson though he was might, have found a 
place for Carey when he sang so well of others — 

Thy song* Hans Sachs are living yet 
In strong and hearty German 
And Bloomfield s laj and GiiTonl s wit 
And patriot fame of Sherman 

Still from his book, a mystic seer 
The oal of BUimen teaches 
And England 8 priestcraft hakes to hear 
Of Foxs leathern breeches 

The confessions of Care} made in the spiritual humility 
and self examination of his later life form a parallel to the 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners the little classic of 
John Bunyan second onl) to his Pilgrim s Progress The } oung 
Pharisee who entered Hackleton with such hate in his heart to 
dissenters that he would have destroyed their meeting place 
who practised ljmg swearing and other sms gradually 
yielded so far to his brother apprentice s importunity as ^to 
leave these off to try to pray sometimes when alone to attend 
church three times a daj and to patronise the dissenting 
prayer meeting Like the zealot who thought to do God 
service by keeping the whole law Carey In ed thus for d time 
not doubting but this would produce ease of mind and make 
me acceptable to God ; Whjit^rv ealtd him to himself 
was an incident which he tells in language recalling at once 
Augustine and one of the subtlest sketches of GeOrge Eliot 
in which the latter uses her half knowledge of evangelical 
faith to stab the very truth that delivered P ml ,jmd Augus 
tine Bun) an and Carey from the antmomianism of the 
Pharisee — 

A circumstance which I always reflect on with a mix 
ture of horror and gratitude occurred about this time which 
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€ though. gieatly c to my dishonour, I mnst relate It being 
. customary m that part of the counky for apprentices to 
collect Chustrryis boxes [donation^ from the tiadesmen with 
whom their masters have dealings, I was permitted to collect 
these little sums When I applied to an ironmonger, he 
gave me the choice of a shilling or a sixpence , I of course 
chose the shilling, and putting it m my pocket, went away. 
When I had got a few shillings my next care was to purchase 
somd httle articles for myself, I have forgotten what But 
then, to my sorrow, I found that my shilling was a brass one 
I paid for the things which I bought by using a shilling of my 
master’s I now found that I had exceeded my stock by a 
few pence I expected severe reproaches from my master, and 
therefore came to the lesolution to declaie stienuously that 
the bad money was his I well remember the struggles of 
mmd which I had on this occasion, and that I made this 
deliberate sm a matter of prayer to God as I passed over the 
fields towards home’ I there promised that, if God would 
but get me cleaily over this, or, m other words, help me 
through with the theft, I would certainly foi the future leave 
off all evil practices, but this theft and consequent lying 
appeared to me so necessary that they could not be dispensed 
with 

gracious God did not get me safe through My master 
^ent the othei apprentice to investigate the matter The 
ironmonger acknowledged*^]^ giving 4 me the shilling, and I 
was therefoie exposed to shame, leproach, and inward remorse, 
which preyed upon my mind for a considerable time I at 
this time sought the Loid, perhaps much more earnestly than 
ever, but wjth shame and fear I was quite ashamed to go 
out, and never, till I was assured that my conduct was not 
spread over the town, did I attend a place of worship 

“ I trust that, under these circumstances, I was led to see 
much more of myself than I had ever done before, and to 
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seek for mercy with greater earnestness I attended pra> ei*- ^ 
meetmgs only however till February 10 1779 which being 
appointed a day of fasting lyid praj er I attended worship on 
that day Mr Chater [congregationalist mmister] of Olney 
preached but from what text I lia\ e forgotten Ho insisted 
much on following Chnst entirety and enforced his exhorta 
tion with that passage Let us therefore go out unto Him 
without the camp bearing His reproach Heb nu 13 I 
think I had a desire to follow Christ but one idea occurred 

> 

to my mind on hearing those words which broke me off from 
the Church of England The idea was certainty a ery crude 
but useful in bringing me from attending a lifeless carnal 
ministry to one more evangelical I concluded that the 
Church of England as established by law was the camp in 
which all were piotected from the scandal of the cross and 
that I ought to bear the reproach of Chnst among the dis 
senters and accordingly I always afterwards attended divine 
worship among them 

At eighteen Carey was thus emptied of self and there was 
room for Christ In a neighbouring village he consorted 
much for a time with some followers of William Law whose 
Serious Gall had made Samuel Johnson a Christian indeed 
and the} completed the negative process I felt mined and 
helpless Then to his spiritual eyes purged of self J tfiere 
appeared the Crucified One , and to his spiritual intelligence * 
there was given the Word ofJZod The change was that 
wrought on Paul by a Living Person It converted the hypo 
critical Pharisee into the evangelical preacher it turned the 
vicious peasant into the most self denying saint , it sent the 
village shoemaker far off to the Hindoos • 

But the process was slow it had been so even m Paul s 
case Carey found encouragement in intercourse with some 
old Christians in Hackleton and he united with a few of 
them including his fellow apprentice m forming a congrega 
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/ tional church The state of the parish may he imagined 
. from its recent history Hacldeton is part of Piddington, 
and the squirg had long appropsiated the living of £300 a 
year, the parsonage, the glebe, and all tithes, sending his house 
minister “at times” to do duty A Certificate fiom North- 
amptonshire, agamst the pluralities and othei such scan- 
dals, published m 1641, declaied that not a child or servant 
m Hacldeton or Piddington could say the Loid’s Piayer 
Cart'y sought the preaching of Doddudge’s successoi at Noith- 
ampton, of a Baptist minister at Poad, and of Scott the com- 
mentator, then at Ravenstone. He had found peace, hut 
was theologically “ inquisitive and unsatisfied ” Poitunately, 
like Luther, he “was obliged to draw all from the Bible 
alone ” These were not days nor was that a country in which 
catechisms or manuals of theology could help Inm He had 
been driven from the foimahsm of the Church winch had 
cast out the Methodists, hut was itself to be baptized with 
the same spirit at a later day 

When, at twenty years of age, Carey was slowly piecmg 
together “the doctrines m the Word of God” mto something 
like a system which would at once satisfy his own spiritual 
and intellectual needs, and help him to preach to others, a 
little volume was published, of which he wrote “ I do not 
remeihber ever to have read any book with such raptures ” It 
ewas Help to Zion’s Travellers, being an attempt to icmoie 
vanous stumbling-blocks oirt- cfi__ the way, i elating to Docti mat, 
Experimental, and Practical Religion By Robert Hall The 
wnter was the father of the greater Robert Hall, a venerable 
man, who, m his village church of A rnsby, near Leicestei, 
had already taught Carey how to preach The hook had 
sprung out of a sermon delivered at the 1779 meeting of the 
Northampton ministers, who desired that it should he printed 
It is described as an “ attempt to relieve discouraged Chris- 
tians m a day of gloominess and perplexity, that they might 
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demote themselves to Christ through lifu as v\ell ns be four*! 
in Him in death Of this booh Care} made a careful s)nop 
sis in nn exquisitely neat Ivand on the margin, of each page 
The norm eaten cop} which he treasured even m India is 
now before us as one of his later colleagues brought it from 
his library at Scrampore and deposited it in Bristol College 
A calvinist of the broad missionar} type of Paul Care} 
somewhat suddenly according to his own account became a 
Baptist I do not recollect having read mi} thing on the 
subject till I applied to Mr It} land senior to baptize me 
He lent me a pamphlet and turned me o\ er to bis son who 
thus told the story w hen the Baptist Missionar} Society held 
its first public meeting m London — October 5th 1783 I 
baptized m the mer Hen a little be}ond Dr Doddridge s 
meeting house at Northampton a poor journeyman shoemaker 
little thinking that before nine } ears had elapsed he would 
prove the first instrument of forming a society for sending 
missionaries from England to prcacli the gospel to the heathen 
Such ho* ever as the event has proved was the purpose of 
the Most High who selected for this work not the son of ope 
of our most learned ministers nor of one of the most opulent 
of our dissenting gentlemen but the son of a parish clerk 
The spot may stiff fie visited near tfie Starlet \veff fiut 
the railway has diverted the river to the other side* 'The 
text of that morning’s sermon happened to be the Lords 
sa}ing Many first shaft bo h Vaqd the last first, winch 
asserts His absolute sov creignty in choosing and in rewarding 
His missionaries and introduces the parable of the labourers 
in the vineyard As Care} wrote m the fulness of Ins fame 
that the ev angelical doctrines continued to be tl*, choice of 
his heart so he never wavered m his preference for the 
Baptist division of the Christian host But from the first he 
enjo}ed the friendship of Scott and Newton and of his 
neighbour Mr Robinson of St Mary s Leicester and we shall 
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t sc«3 liim m Indig- tlie centre of the Episcopal and Dic'd)) tenan 
c chaplains and missionanes fioin Maityn and "Wilson to Lacroix 
and Duff Hi£ conti oversial spiut died with the youthful 
conceit and self-ngliteousness of which it is so often the 
birth When at eighteen he learned to know himself, he 
became for ever humble A zeal like that of Ins neu -found 
Master took its place, and all the eneigy of his natuie, e\ oiy 
moment of his time was dnected to setting Him foith 
G In Ins monthly visits to the fatliei -house at Paulei spnry 
the new man m lnm could not be hid His sister gi\ es us a 
vivid sketch of the lad, whose going ovei to the di^cnteis 
was resented by the formal and stein cleik, and whose 
evangelicalism was a repioacli to the otheis 

“At this time he was mcieasmgly thoughtful, and veiy 
jealous for the Loid of Hosts Like Gideon, he seemed foi 
throwing down all the altars of Baal m one night When he 
came home we used to wonder at the change We knew that 
befoie he was rathei inclined to persecute the faith he now 
seemed to wish to piopagate At Hist, perhaps, his ?eal 
exceeded the bounds of piudence, but he felt the impoitance 
of things we were strangers to, and his natuial disposition 
was to puisue earnestly what' he undeitook, so that it was 
not to be wondered at, though we wondeied at the change 

t 1/ ° o 

He sttiod alone m his fathei’s house for some yeais After a 
'time he asked permission to have family prayei udien he 
came home to see us, a fsvour which he very readily had 
granted Often have I felt my pude rise while he was 
engaged m prayer, at the mention of those woids m Isaiah, 
c that all our righteousness was like filthy rags ’ I did not 
think he thought his so, but looked on me and the family 
as filthy, not himself and his party Oh, what pude is m 
the human heart ' Nothing but my love to my brother would 
have kept me from showing my resentment ” 

“A few of the friends of religion wished our brother to exer- 
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cise 1ns gifts bj speaking to a fuw fnends in <i house licenSld ' 
at Puiy winch he did with great acceptance The next 
morning a neighbour of ours a ver) pious ■woman came in to 
congratulate m3 mother on the occasion and to speak of the 
Lord s goodness in calling her son and m3 brother tw 0 such 
near neighbours to the <;ame noble calling M3 mother 
replied What do j ou think he w ill be a preacher ? \es 
she replied and a great one I tlnnk if spared From that 
time till ho was settled at Moulton he regularly preached 
once a month at Fury with much acceptance He was at 
that time m lus twentieth jeer and married Our parents 
were nlways friend]} to religion 3 et on some accounts wc 
should rather have wished him to go from home than come 
home to preach I do not think X e\er heard lnm though 
m3 joungcr brother and my sister* I tlnnk general!) did 
Our father much wished to hear Ins son if he could do it 
unseen b) lnm or an) one. It was not long before an oppor 
tumt) offered and he embraced it Though he was a man 
that ne\cr discovered an) partialit) for the abilities of Ins 
children, but rather sometimes went too far on the other 
hand that often tended a little to discourage them }et we 
were convinced that he approved of what he heard md was 
“highly gratified by it 

In Hackleton itself lus expositions of Scripture w ere so 
valued that the people lie writes being ignorant sometime^ 
applauded to m3 great injury * When in poverty so deep 
that he fasted all that day because he had not a penn) to 
buy a dinner I10 attended a meeting of the Association of 
Baptist Churches at OIne) not far off There he first met 
with his lifelong colleague the future secretary^* f the mis 
sion Andrew Fuller the young minister of Soham who 
preached on being men m understanding and there it was 
arranged that he should minister regularly to a small cou 
gregation at Earls Barton six miles from Hackleton His 
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^new-born humility made lum unable to lefuse the duty, 
• which he discharged for more than three years while filling 
Ins cobbler’s stall at Hackleton all the week, and frequently 
preaching elsewheie also The secret of Ins power which 
drew the Northamptonshue peasants and craftsmen to the 
feet of their fellow was this, that he studied the portion of 
Scnptuie, which he lead eveiy morning at Ins private devo- 
tions, m Hebrew, Gieek, and Latin 

o This was Carey’s “ college ” On the death of his first 
master, when he was eighteen, he had transferred Ins appren- 
ticeship to a Mr T Old Hackleton stands on the high load 
from Bedfoid and Olney to Noitliampton, and Thomas Scott 
was m the habit of lestmg at Mr Old’s on his not infrequent 
walks from Olney, where he had succeeded John Newton. 
There he had no more attentive listener or intelligent talker 
than the new apprentice oi journeyman, who had been moie 
influenced by his preaching at Ravenstone than by that of any 
other man Forty years after, just befoie Scott’s death, Hr 
Ryland gave him this message from Carey “If theie be 
anything of the work of God m my soul, I owe much of it to 
his preaching when I first set out in the ways of the Loid 
to which this reply was sent “ I am surprised as well as 
gratified at your message from Hr Carey He heaid me 
preach only a few times, and that as far as I know m my 
iathei irregular excursions, though I often conversed and 
prayed m his presence, and endeavoured to answer his 
sensible and pertinent inquiries when at Hacldetom But to 
have suggested even a single useful hint to such a mind as 
his must be considered as a high privilege and matter of 
gratitude ” w Scott had previously written this more detailed 
account of his intercourse with the preaching shoemaker, 
whom he first saw when he called on Mr Old to tell him of 
the welfare of his mother 

“ When I went into the cottage I was soon recog nis ed, 
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and Mr Old came in with a sensible lookinjylad in Ins work ' 
ing dress I at first rather wondered to sec him enter as he 
seemed young being I believe little of lus <ige We how 
ever entered into very interesting conversation especially 
respecting m) parishioner their relative and the excellent 
state of lier mind and the wonder of divine grace in the 
conversion of one who had been so verj man) years con 
sidered ns a self righteous Pharisee I believe I endeavoured 
to show that the term was often improperly applied to con 
scientious but ignorant inquirers who are far fiom self 
satisfied and who when the Gospel is set before them find 
the thing which they had long been groping after How ever 
that maybe I observed the lad who entered with Mr Old 
nvetted in attention with every maik and symptom of in 
telligencc and feeling saying little but modestly asking now 
and then an appropriate question I took occasion before I 
went forward to inquire after him and found that joungas 
lio was he was a member of the church at Hackleton and 
looked upon as a v cry consistent and promising character I 
lived at Olncy till the end of l78o, and in the course of that 
time I called perhaps tvv o or three times each y ear at Mr 
Olds and was each time more nnd more struck with the 
youths conduct thou 0 li I said little but before I left Olney 
Mr Carey was out of his engagement with Mr Old 1 found 
also that he was sent out ns a piobationnry preacher and 
preached at Moulton , and I said to all to whom I had access 
that he would if I could judge provo no ordinary man 'iet 
though I often met both old Mr Fy land the present Hr 
Hyland Mr Hall Mr Puller and Imew almost every step 
taken m forming your Missionary Society aifd though I 
sometimes preached very near Moulton it so happened that 
I do not recollect having met with him any more till lie 
came to my house in London with Mr Thomas to desire me 
to use what little influence I had with Charles Graht Esq 
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^torpiocuie theip. license to go m the Compam’s ships as 
* missionaries to the Bntish settlemenfs m Tndin, peihaps in 
1792 My little influence was ofcio ns ail "What I said of 
Mr Caiey, so fai satisfied Mi Giant that he said, if Mr C'nie) 
was going alone, 01 with one equall) to he depended on along 
with linn, lie would not oppose him, hut his stiong disappio- 
bation of Mr T, on what giound I knew not, induced Ins 
negative I believe jSIi Old died soon aitci I left Olne), if 



not just before, and Ins shop, which was a little building 
apart fiom the house, w r as sufleied to go to decay "While in 
this state I several times passed it, and said to my sons and 
others with me, that is Mi Caiey’s college” 

This cobbler’s shed which w r as Caiey’s college lias been 
since lestored, but two of the original walls still stand, fonning 
the corner in which he sat, opposite the window that looks 
out into the garden he caiefully kept Here, w r hen his 
second master died, Carey succeeded to the business, charg- 
ing himself with the care of the uudow, and maiiymg the 
widow’s sister, Dorothy 01 Dolly Placket He w r as only twenty 
when he took upon himself such burdens, in the neighbour- 
ing church of Piddmgton, a village to which he afterwaids 
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moved Ins shop Never had minister missionary or schojpr • 
a less sy mpathetic mate due largely to that latent mental 
disease w Inch in India carried her off hut for more than 
twenty years the husband showed her loving reverence As 
we stand m the HacUeton shed ov er w Inch Caroy placed the 
rude signboard prepared by his own hands and now m the 
library of Regents Park College Second Hand Shoes Bought 
and Sold, 1 we can realise the low estate to which Carey fell 
even below his fathers loomnnd schoolhousc and from which 
he was called to become the apostle of North India as Schwartz 
was of the South 

How was this shed Ins college? We have seen that he 
brought with lnm from his native village an amount of in 
formation habits of observation and a knowledge of books 
unusual in rustics of that day and ev en of the present time 
At twelve he made lus first acquaintance with a language 
other than Ins ow n when he masteied the short grammar in 
Dyches Latin Vocabulary and committed nearly the whole 
book to memory When urging him to take the preaching 
at Barton Mr Sutcliff of Olney gave him Ruddimans fafm 
Grammar The one alleviation of his lot under the coarse 
but upright Isichols was found in lus masters small library 
There he began to study Greek In a New Testament com 
mentary he found Greel words which ho carefully 1 ’ finns 
cnbed and kept until he should next visit home where a 
youth whom dissipation had reduced from college to weaving 
explained both the words and their terminations to lum All 
that he wanted w as such beginnings Hebrew he seems to 
have learned by the aid of the neighbouring ministers, 
borrowing books from them and questioning t^icm perti 

1 The ahopmate William Manning preserved tins signboard In 1881 
wo found a Baptist shoemaker a descendant of Careys wife with four 
assistants at work m the shed Then an old man who lnd occasionally 
worked under Carey had just died and ho used to tell how Carey had once 
flipped hnn v, ith Ins apron when he had allowed the wax to boil over 
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npntly,” as he ^ did Scott At the end of Hopkins’s Thee 
Sermons on the Effects of Sm on the Unnerse, pleached m 
1759, he had iqade this entiy on 9th August 1787 " GuMm 
Carevus ‘pcrlcgit? He starved himself to pm chase a few 
hooks at the sale winch attended Dr. Hyland’s lemoval fiom 
Northampton to Bristol In an old w Oman’s cottage he found 
a Dutch quarto, and fiom that he so taught lnniself the lan- 
guage that he tianslated for Hyland a discourse on the Gospel 
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CARr\’b cottvt and schooi, I’IDDinciov 


Offer sent to lum by the evangelical Di Erskme of Edin- 
burgh The manuscupt is m an extiemely small charactei, 
unlike'' what might have been expected fiom one who had 
<wi ought with his hands foi eight years French he acquned, 
sufficiently for liteiaiy { puiposes, in three weeks fiom a 
work by Ditton on the Resurrection, which he purchased 
for a few coppers He had the linguistic gift which soon 
aftei made the young carpenter Mezzofanti of Bologna 
famous and<a cardinal But the gift would have been buned 
m the grave of his penuiy and Ins cncumstances had Ins 
trade been almost any other, and had he not been impelled 
by the most powerful of all motives He never sat on his 
stall without his book before him, nor did he painfully toil 
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■with his wallet of new made shoes to the neighbouring towns 
or return with leather without conning ov er his lately acquired 
knowledge and making it for e\er m orderly array his own 
He so taught his evening school and his Sunday congrega 
tions that the teaching to him like writing to others stereo 
typed or lightened up the truths. Indeed the school and 
the cobbling often went on together a fact commemorated in 
the addition to the Hackleton signboard of the Piddmgton nail 
on wlucli he used, to fix his thread while teaching the cluldien 

But that which sanctified and directed the whole through 
out a w orking life of more than half a century w as the mis 
sionary idea and the missionary consecration. With a caution 
not often shown at that time by bishops in lay mg hands on 
those whom they had passed for deacons orders the little 
church at Olney thus dealt with the lather of Modem 
Missions before they would recognise Ins call and send lnm 
out to preach the Gospel wherever God in His providence 
might call him These extracts arc made from the Olney 
Church Books — 

‘ June 17 1785 — A request from William Carey of Moulton m 
Northamptonshire was taken into consideration He 1ms been and 
still is in connection with a society of people at Hackleton. He is 
occasionally engaged with acceptance in variou places in speaking the 
word. He bears a aery good moral character He is design, s of 
being sent out from some reputable church of Christ into the work of 
the ministry The pnncipal Question was — In what manner shall 
we receive him 1 by a letter from the people of Hackleton, or on a 
profession of faith etc J The final resolution of it i\as left to another 
church Meeting 

‘ July 14 — Ch Meeting W Carey appeared before the Church 
and having given a satisfactory account of the work of God upon 
his soul he was admitted a member He had been formerly baptized 
by the Rev Mr Ryland jun. of Northampton He was invited 
by the Church to preach in public once next Lord a Day 

July 17 — Ch Meeting Lords Day Evening W Carey in 
consequence of a request from the Church preached this Evening 

After which it was resolved that he should be allowed to go on preach 
» 
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mg at those places where lie lias been for «ome tunc cmplojerl, and 
tliat lie should engage again on suitable occasions for sometnne before 
us, m order that farther tnal may be made of Ins imimteiml gifts 

11 June 16, 5780 C M The case of Bio r Cniej considered, 
and an unammons satisfaction with his ininistei ia\ abilities being 
expressed, a vote was passed to call linn lo the Ministry at a piopct 
time 

“August 10 Oh Meeting This eiening oui Br other "William 
Caiey was called to the woik of the Ministry, and sent out bj the 
Church to preach the Gospel nhercvtn God in Ills proudence might 
call him 

“ Apnl 29,1787 Ch M Aftei the Ord* our Bi other William 
Carey nas dismissed to the Cliuieh of Clmst at Moulton m Korth- 
amptonslnre with a Men to his Ordination there.’ 

These were the last years at Olney of William Cowpex 
before he removed to the Throckmoi tons’ house at Weston 
village, two miles distant Carey must often have seen the 
poet dunng the twenty years ■which he spent m the corner 
house of the market-square, and in the walks around He 
must have read the poems of 1782, which foi the first time 
do justice to the nnssionaiy enterpnse He must have hailed 
wdiat Mr Browning calls “ the deathless singing ” which in 
1785, m The Taslc, opened a new eia m English liteiatuie 
He may have been fired "with the desire to imitate White- 
field, m the description of whom, though reluctant to name 
him, 'Oowper really anticipated Carey himself 

“ He followed Paul, bis real a kindled flame, 

His apostolic charity the same , 

Like him crossed cheerfully tempestuous seas, 

Forsaking country, kindred, friends and ease , 

Like him be laboured and, like linn, content 
To bear it, suffered shame where’er be n ent ” 


CHAPTER II 

THE BIRTH OF ENGLAND S FOREIGN MISSIONS 
1/65 1/9* 

Moulton the Mission s birthplace— Carej s f ver and pm erty — IIis Moulton 
school— Fired with the missionary idea— Ills % cry largo missionary map 
— Fuller s confession of tho aged and r spectablc ministers opposition 
— Old Mr Rylands rebuke — Driven to publish his Enquiry — Its 
literary character — Careys survej of tho world in 1/88— His motnes 
dilli ulties and plans — Proje ts tho first Missionary Society — Contrasted 
with Jus predecessors from Erasmus— Prayer concert begun in Scotland 
m 1/4*— -Jonathan Fdwards— The Northamptonshire Baptist moi eincnt 
in 1/84— Andrew Fuller— The Baptists Particular and General—Anti 
nomian and Socinian extremes opposed to Missions— Met bj Fuller a 
writings and Clijstono sermon — Circy s agony at continued delay — 
Ills work in Leicester — Ills sermon at Nottingham — Foundation of 
Baptist Missionary Society at last — Kettering and Jerusalem ' 

Tiie north road which runs for twelve miles from North 
iraipfon to J^ferrerg- pusses 6YiwgiY it eucrrriJryj’mjffir Awtf 
century for the doings of the Pjtchley Hunt Stories by no 
means exaggerated of the deep drinking and deeper play of 
the club whose gate house now stands at the entrance of 
Overstone Park were nfe when on Lady Day 1785 William 
Care) became Baptist preacher of Moulton tillage on the 
other side of the road Moulton was to become the birth 
place of the modern missionary idea , Kettering of evangelical 
missionary action 

No man in England had apparently a more wretched lot 
or more miserable prospects than he He had started in life 
as a journeyman shoemaker at eighteen burdened with a 
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cpayment to £is first master’s widow which his own land 
heart had led him to offei, and with the price of his second 
master’s stock and business Trade was good for the moment, 
and he had mamed, before he was twenty, one who brought 
lnm the most ternble sorrow a man can bear He had no 
sooner completed a large order for which his predecessor had 
contracted than it was leturned on his hands From place 
to place he weanly tiudged, trying to sell the shoes Fever 
earned off his fust child and brought himself so near to the 
grave that he sent for his mother to help m the musing At 
Piddmgton he worked eaily and late at his garden, but ague, 
caused by a neighbouring marsh, returned and left him so 
bald that he woie a wig thereafter until his voyage to India 
Dunng his preaching for more than tluee yeais at Barton, 
which involved a walk of sixteen miles, he did not leceive 
from the poor folks enough to pay for the clothes he wore 
out m their service His younger brother delicately came to 
his help, and he leceived the gift with a pathetic tenderness 
But a calling which at once starved him, m spite of all his 
method and perseverance, and ciamped the aidoui of his 
soul foi service to the Mastei wlio had levealed Himself m 
him, became distasteful He gladly accepted an invitation 
from the somewhat disoigamsed church at Moulton to pieach 
to them They could offer him only about £10 a year, 
( supplemented by £5 from a London fund But the school- 
master had just left, a^id Carey saw m that fact a new hope 
For a time he and his family managed to live on an income 
which is estimated as never exceeding £36 a year We find 
this passage m a printed appeal made by the “ veiy poor 
congregation ” for funds to lepair and enlarge the chapel to 
whifeh the new pastor’s preaching had attiacted a ciowd 
“The pecnbai situation of our minister, Mr Caiey, lenders 
it impossible for us to send him far abroad to collect the Con- 
tnbutions of the Charitable , as we are able to laise him but 
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about Ten Pounds per Annum so that he is obliged to hecft 
a School for Ins Support And as there are other two Schools 
m the Town if he was to leave Home to collect for the 
Building he must probabl) quit lus Station on his Return 
for Want of a Maintenance 

His genial loving kindness and his fast increasing learn 
ing little fitted him to drill peasant children in the alphabet 
“When I kept school the bo )8 kept me he used to confess 
with a m err) twinkle In all that our Lord meant b) it 
"William Care) was a child from first to last The former 
teacher returned and the poor prcachei again took to shoe 
making for the ullage clowns and the shops in Kettering 
and Northampton His house still stands ono of a row of 
six cotta 0 cs of the dear old Tnglish 1)7)0 with the indis 
pensable garden behind, and the glad sunshine pouring in 
through the open window embowered in roses and liouo) 
suckle 

There and chiefi) m the school hours as lie tried to tench 
the children geograpli) and the Bible and was all the whilo 
teaching himself the lnissionai) idea arose m his mind and. 
Jus soul became fired with the self consecration unknown 
to Wiclif and Huss Luther and Calun Knox and even 
Bun) an for theirs was other work All his past knowledge 
of nature and of books all Ins favourite reading of vo)*i Q es 
and of travels which had led lus schoolfellows to dub lum 
Columbus all las painful study of tlip Word las experience 
of the love of Christ and expoundings of the meaning of His 
message to men for six )ears were gathered up were in 
tensified and were directed with a concentrated pow er to the 
thought that Christ died as for him so for these Bullions of 
dark savages whom Cook was revealing to Christendom and 
who had never heard the glad tidings of great jo) 

Care) had ceased to keep school when the Moulton 
Baptists who could subscribe no more than twopence a 
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*month each, for their own poor, formally called the pieacher 
to become their ordained pastor, and Hyland, Sulclifl, and 
Puller weie ( asked to oidain him on the 10th August 1786. 
Pullei had discovered the value of a man wlio had passed 
tlnough spiritual expenence, and possessed a native common 
sense like his own, when Caiey had been suddenly called to 
preach m Northampton to supply the place of anothei Since 
that day he had often visited Moulton, and he thus tells us 
what he had seen 

“The congregation being few and poor, he followed l)is 
business m oidei to assist m supporting his family Ills 
mind, however, was much occupied m acqumng the learned 
languages and almost every other branch of useful knowledge 
I remembei, on going into the loom wlieie he employed him- 
self at his business, I saw hanging up against the w all a veiy 
large map, consisting of several sheets of paper pasted together 
by himself, on which he had drawn, with a pen, a place foi 
every nation in the known woild, and entered into it what- 
ever he met with m reading, lelative to its population, 
( ieligion, etc The substance of this was afterwards published 
in his Enqiwnj These leseaiches, on which Ins mind was 
naturally bent, hmdeied him, of course, from doing much at 
his business , and the people, as was said, being few and poor, 
he ifras at this time exposed to great hardships I have been 
1 assured that he and his family have lived for a great while 
together without tastnqg animal food, and with but a scanty 
pittance of other provision.” 

“ He would also be frequently conversing with his brethren 
m the ministry on the practicability and impoitance of a 
mission te the heathen, and of his willingness to engage m 
it At several ministers’ meetings, between the years 1787 
and 1790, this was the topic of his conversation Some of 
our most aged and respectable ministers thought, I believe, 
at that time, that it was a wild and impracticable scheme 
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that he had got 2 n his mind and therefore ^ gave him uq 
encouragement Yet he would not give it up but would 
converse with us one by one till he had made ,some impres 
sion upon us 

The picture is completed by his sister — 

He was always from his first being thoughtful re 
markably impressed about heathen lands and the slave trade 
I never remember his engaging in pray er in his family or in 
public without pray mg for those poor creatures The first 
time I ever recollect my feeling for the heathen world was 
from a discourse I heard my brother preach at Moulton the 
first summer after I was thoughtful It was from these 
words For Zion s sal e will I not hold my peace and for 
Jerusalem s sake will I give him no rest It was a day to 
be remembered by me a day set apart for prayer and fasting 
by the church What hath God wrought since that time ( 

Old Mr Hyland always failed to recall the story but we 
have it on the testimony of Carey s personal friend Morris of 
Chpstone 1 who was present at the meeting of ministers held 
in 1786 at Northampton at which the incident occurred 
Hyland invited the younger brethren to propose a subject 
for discussion There was no reply till at last the Moulton 
preacher suggested doubtless with an ill lestramed excite 
ruent, whether the command given to the Apostles to teach 
all nations was not obligatory on all succeeding ministers to 
the end of the world seeing that the accompany mg promise 
was of equal extent Neither Fuller nor Carey hnnself had 
yet delivered the Particular Baptists from the y ohe of that 
hyper Calvinism which had to that hour shut the heathen 
out of a dead Christendom and the aged chairman shouted 
out the rebuke^- You are a miserable enthusiast for asking 
such a question Certainly nothing can he done before 

1 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Jtei Andrew Fuller by J A 
Moms 1816 p 96 
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fpothei Pentecost, when an effusion of mnacnlous gifts, 
including the gift of tongues, will give effect to the commis- 
sion of Chnstas at hist” Carey n had never hefoie mentioned 
the subject openly, and he was for the moment gieatly moi- 
tified But, says Moms, lie still pondeied these things m 
his heart That incident marks the wide gulf which Carey 
had to badge Silenced by his bictliren he had recourse to 
the pi ess It was then that he wrote his own conti lbution 

to the discussion he would have raised on a duty which was 
more than seventeen centimes old, and had been for fourteen 
of these neglected An Enquiry into the Obligations of Chi is- 
tians to use Means foi the Conicision of the Heathens, mvjnch 
the Religious State of the Difcient Nations of the Woild,thc 
Success of Foimci TJndci takings, and the Pi acticahlity of 
Fuithei Undci takings, aic considered, by William Carey. 
Then follows the gieat conclusion of Paul m his letter to 
the Romans (x 12-15) “Por there is no difference between 
the Jew and the Greek How shall they pleach except 
they be sent ? ” He happened to be m Birmingham m 1786 
collecting subscriptions foi the rebuilding of the chapel m 
Moulton, when Mi Thomas Potts, who had made a fortune 
m trade with America, discovering *that he had piepaied the 
manuscript, gave him £10 to publish it And it appealed 
at Leicester m 1792 where it was repunted in 1822 as a 
< pamphlet, “puce one shilling and sixpence,” the piofits to 
, go to the proposed mission The pamplilet form doubtless 
accounts for the disappearance of both editions now, only 
three copies are known to be in existence 

This Enquiry has a literary mteiest of its own, as a con- 
tribution tfi the statistics and geography of the world, written 
in a cultured and almost finished style, such as few, if any. 
University men of that day could have produced, for none 
were impelled by such a motive as Carey had Tn an obscure 
village, toiling save when he slept, and finding rest on Sunday 
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only by a change of toil far from libraries nntl the society of 
men with more ad\ antages than his own this shoemaker still 
under thirty surveys the whole world continent by continent 
island by island race by race faith by faith kingdom by 
kingdom tabulating his results with an accuracy and follow 
ing them up with a logical power of generalisation which w ould 
extort the admiration of the learned e\ en of the present day — 

This as nearly as X can obtain information is the state of the 
world though in many countne as Turkey Arabia Great Tartary 
Africa and America except the United States and most of the Asiatic 
Islands we have no accounts of the number of inhabitants that can be 
relied on. I have therefore only calculated the extent and counted a 
certain number on an average upon a square mile in some countries 
more and in others less according as circumstances determine A few- 
general remarks upon it will conclude this Bection 

First The inhabitants of the world according to this calculation 
amount to about seven hundred and thirty one millions four hundred 
and twenty millions of whom are still in pagan darkness an hundred 
and thirty millions the followers of Mahomet an hundred millions 
Catholics forty four millions Protestants thirty millions of the Greek 
and Armenian churches and perhaps seven millions of Jews It must 
undoubtedly strike every considerate mind what a vast proportion «f 
the sons of Adam there are who j et remain in the most deplorable state 
of heathen darkness without any means of knowing the true God 
except what are afforded them by the works of nature and utterly 
destitute of the knowledge of the Gospel of Christ or of any Jneans 
of obtaining it In many of these countries they have no written 
language con equently no Bible and are only led bj the most childish 
cu^oms and traditions Such for instance are alt the middle and 
back parts of North America the inland parts of South America the 
South Sea Islands New Holland New Zealand New Guinea and I 
may add Great Tartary Siberia Samojedia and the other parts of 
Asia contiguous to the frozen sea the greatest part of Africa, the 
island of Madagascar and many places beside In many df the e parts 
also they are cannibals feedm Q upon the flesh of their slam enemies 
with the greatest brutality and eagerness The truth of this was 
a certamed beyond a doubt by the late eminent navigator Cook of 
the New Zealanders and some of the inhabitants of the w estem coast 
of America Human sacrifices are also very frequently offered so 
D 
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tjiat scarce a week elapses without instances of tins Inn cl They are 

m general poor, barbarous, naked pagans, as destitute of civilisation as 
they are of true religion 

« Secondly* Baibaious as tliese poor heathens are, the} appear to 
be as capable of know ledge as w c are , and m manj places, at least, has e 
discovered uncommon genius and tractablencss , and I greatly cpicotion 
whether most of the barbanties piacti^ed by them, li.ne not originated 
in some real or supposed afhont, and ate therefore, more piopcil}, acts 
of self-defence than proofs of inhuman and blood-thirst} dispositions 
“Thirdly, In other parts, where they hare a written language, as 
m the East Indies, China, Japan, etc , they know nothing of the gospel 
The Jesuits indeed once made many com ei ts to popery among the 
Chinese , but their highest aim seemed to be to obtain their good 
opinion , for though the converts piofesscd themsebves Christians, yet 
they were allowed to honour the image of Confucius, their great law- 
giver , and at length their ambitious mtiigues brought upon them the 
displeasure of government, which terminated in the suppie'sion of the 
mission, and almost, if not entirely, of the Clmstinn name It is also 
a melancholy fact, that the vices of Eniopeans have been communicated 
wherever they themselves have been , so that the religious state of e\ en 
heathens has been rendered w orse by intercourse with them 1 

“ Eour.tb.ly, A very great proportion of Asia and Africa, w ith some 
part of Europe, are Mahometans , and those m Persia, who are of the 
s^ct of Hall, are the most inveterate enemies to the Turks , and they 
in return abhor the Persians The Africans are some of the most 
ignorant of all the Mahometans, especially the Arabs, w ho are scattered 
through all the northern parts of Africa, and live upon the depreda- 
tions ( which they are continually making upon then neighbours 

'“'Fifthly, In respect to those who bear tbe Christian name, a v ery 
t great degree of ignorance and immorality abounds amongst tliem 
There are Christians, so called, of tbe Gihelc and Armenian churches, 
m all the Mahometan countries , but they are, if possible, more 
ignorant and vicious than the Mahometans themselves The Georgian 
Christians, who are near the Caspian Sea, maintain themselves by sell- 
ing their neighbours, relations and children, foi slaves to tbe Turks 
and Persian^ And it is remarked, that if any of the Greeks of Anatolia 
turn Mussulmen, the Turks never set any store by them, on account of 
their being so much noted for dissimulation and hypocrisy It is w ell 
known that most of the members of the Greek church are very ignorant. 
Papists also are m general lgnoraht of divine things, and very vicious 
Nor do the bulk of tbe church of England much exceed them, eithei 
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m knowledge or holiness and many errors and miich looseness oj. 
conduct are to be found amongst dissenters of all denominations The 
Lutherans in Denmark are much on a par with the ecclesiastics in 
England and the face of most Christian countries pre^nts a dreadful 
scene of ignorance hypocrisy and profligacy Various baneful and 
pernicious errors appear to gam ground in almost every part of 
Christendom the truths of the gospel and even the gospel itself are 
attacked and every method that the enemy can invent is employed to 
undermine the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Chnst 

Al l these things are loud calls to Christians and especiallj to 
ministers to exert themselves to the utmost m their several spheres of 
action and to trj to enlarge them as much as possible 

Having proved that the commission giv en by our Lord to 
His disciples is still binding on us having reviewed former 
undertakings for the conversion of the heathen from the 
Ascension to the Moravians and the late Mr Wesley m 
the West Indies and having thus survejed m detail the 
present (1786) state of the world he removes the five lm 
pediments in the way of carrying the Gospel among the 
heathen which his contemporaries adv anced — their distance 
from us their barbarism the danger of being killed by them 
the difficulty of procurmg the necessaries of life the umn 
telligibleness of their languages These his loving heart and 
Bible knowledge enable him skilfullj to turn m favour of 
the cause he pleads The whole section is essential an 
appreciation of Carey’s motives difficulties and plans — 

* First As to tbeir distance from us whatever objections might have 
been made on that account before the invention of the manner s com 
pass nothing can be alleged for it with anv colour of plausibility in 
the present age Men can now sail with as much certainty through 
the Great South Sea as they can through the Mediterranean or anv 
lesser sea. Yea and providence seems in a manner to inrtte us to the 
trial as there are to our knowledge trading companies whose commerce 
lies in many of the places where these barbarians dwell At one time 
or other ships are sent to visit places of more recent discover} and to 
explore parts the most unknown and every fre h account of their 
ignorance or cruelty should call forth our pity and excite ns to con 
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cur with providence m seeking their eternal good Scripture likew i*>e 
seems to point f out this method, ‘Surely the Isles shall wait foi me , 
the ships of Tarslnsh first, to bring my sons from fat, their eihcr and 
their gold withftlicm, ipito the name oi the Lord, thy God ’ I«.u lx 9 
This seems to imply that m the tune of the glorious increase of the 
church, m the latter days (of which the whole chapter is undoubtedly 
a prophecy), commerce shall subserve the spread of the gospel The 
ships of Tarshish weie tiadmg vessels, which made voyages for traflic 
to various parts , thus much therefore must be meant by it, that navi- 
gation, especially that which is commercial, shall be one great mean of 
carrying on the work of God , and perhaps it may imply that there 
shall be a very considerable appropriation of wealth to that puipo«e 

“Secondly, As to then uncivilised and barbarous w ay of In ing, this 
can be no objection to any, except those whose lore of ea«e renders 
them unwilling to expose themselves to inconveniences for the good of 
others 

“ It was no objection to the apostles and their successors, who went 
among the barbarous Germans and Gauls, and still more barbarous 
Britons 1 They did not w ait for the ancient inhabitants of these countries 
to be civilised before they could be chiistianised,butu ent simply w itli the 
doctrine of the cross , and Tertullian could boast that ‘ those parts of 
Britain which weie proof against the Roman armies, were conquered by' 
the gospel of Christ’ It was no objection to an Eliot or a Brainerd 
in later times They w'ent foitli, and encountered every' difficulty of 
the kind, and found that a cordial reception of the gospel produced 
those happy effects which the longest intercourse with Europeans with- 
out it could never accomplish It is no objection to commercial men 
It only requires that we should have as much love to the souls of our 
fellow-creatures, and fellow'-smners, as they have for the profits arising 
> from a few otter-skins, and all these difficulties would be easily sur- 
mounted «• 

“ After all, the uncivilised state of the heathen, instead of affording 
an objection against preaching the gospel to them, ought to furnish an 
argument for it Can we as men, or as Christians, hear that a gieat 
part of our fellow-creatures, wdiose souls aie as immortal as ours, and 
who are as capable as ourselves of adorning the gospel and contributing 
by their preachings, writings, or practices to the glory of our Redeemer’s 
name and the good of lus church, aie enveloped m ignorance and 
barbarism ? Can we hear that they are without the gospel, without 
government, without laws, and without arts, and sciences, and not 
exert ourselves to introduce among them the sentiments of men, and of 
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Christiana ? 'ft ould not the spread of the gospel be tte mo t effectual 
mean of their emit ationl Would not that make them u eful mem 
bera of societ) 7 We know that sucli effects did in a mca ure follow 
the afore-mentioned efforts of Eliot Bramcrd and others amongst tlio 
American Indiana , and if similar attempts were made in other parts 
of the world, and succeeded with a divine blessing (which we have 
every reason to think they would) might we not expect to see able 
divines, or read well-conducted treatuca in defence of the truth even 
amongst tlio 1 ^ who at present seem to be scarce!} human 7 

M Toirdlt, In respect to the danger of being killed l»y them it is 
true that whoever does go mu t put Ins life in his hand, and not con 
suit with flesh and blood but do not the goodness of the cau e the 
duties incumbent on us as the creatures of God and Christians and 
the perishing state of our fellow men loudlj call upon us to venture 
all and u«c every warrantable exertion for their benefit ? Paul and 
Barnabas who hazarded tliefr lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ were not blamed os being rash hut commended for so doing 
while John Mark who through timiditj of mind de erted them in 
their perilous undertaking was branded with censure After all os 
has been already observed I greatly question whether most of the 
barbarities practised by the savages upon those who have visited them, 
have not originated in some real or supposed affront and w ere there 
fore more properly acts of self-defence than proofs of ferocious disposi 
tions. "No wonder if the imprudence of sailors should prompt theix 
to offend the simple savage and the offence he re ented hut Lhot 
Brainerd, and the Moravian missionaries have been verj seldom 
molested Ivay, m general the heathen have showed a willingness to 
hear the w ord and fun e principally expressed their hatred of Chris- 
tianity on account of the vices of nominal Christians 

Fourthly As to the difficulty of procuring the necessaries of life, 
this would not be so great as may appear at first sight for, though 
we could not procure European food jet wo might procure such ns 
the natives of those countries which we visit subsist upon themselves. 
And this would only be passing through what we havo virtually 
engaged in by entering on the ministerial office. A Christian mini ter 
is a person who in a peculiar sense is not his otm he ls’Mbe tenant 
of God and therefore ought to be wholly dev oted to him By enter 
ing on that sacred office he solemnly undertakes to be always engaged 
as much as possible in the Lord a work and not to choose his own 
pleasure or employment, or pursue the ministry as a something that 
is to sub en e his own ends, or interests or as^a kind of bye work He 
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engages to go wljere God pleases, and to do 01 enduic w liat lie c ec c , fit 
to command, or call lnm to, m the exercise of lus function He virtu- 
ally bids farewell to friends, pleasures, and comfort-*, and stands m 
readiness to endlire the greatest sufferings m the v oik of Ins Loid, and 
Master It is inconsistent for ministers to please themselves ruth 
thoughts of a numerous auditor}', cordial friends, a civ lined count! v, 
legal protection, affluence, splendour, or even a competency The 
slights, and liatied of men, and even pietended friend**, gloom) prison**, 
and tortures, the society of barbarians of uncouth speech, miserable 
accommodations in wretched vv lldernesses, hunger, and thirst, naked- 
ness, weariness, and painfulness, hard work, and but little woildl) 
encouragement, should lather be the objects of their expectation 
Thus the apostles acted, m the pnmitiv e times, and endured hardnes**, 
as good soldiers of Jesus Chiist , and though we living in a civilised 
country, where Christianity is protected b) law, are not called to sutler 
these things while we continue here, yet I question whether all are 
justified m staying here, while so many are perishing without means 
of grace in other lands Sine I am that it is entirely contrary to the 
spirit of the gospel for its ministers to enter upon it from interested 
motives, or with great worldly expectations On the contiary, the 
commission is a sufficient call to them to venture all, and, like the 
primitive Christians, go everywhere preaching the gospel 

“It might be necessary, how ever, for two, at least, to go together, 
and m general I should think it best that they should be married 
men, and to prevent their time from being employed in procuring 
necessaries, two, or more, other persons, with their w ives and families, 
might also accompany them, who should be wholly employed in pro- 
viding for them In most countries it w ould be necessary for them to 
cultivate a little spot of ground just for their support, which would be 
1 a resouice to them, whenever their supplies failed Not to mention 
the advantages they would reap from each other’s company, it would 
take off the enormous expense which has always attended undertakings 
of this land, the first expense being the whole , for j though a large 
colony needs support for a considerable time, yet so small a number 
would, upon receiving the first crop, maintain themselves They 
would have the advantage of choosing their situation, their wants 
would be few , the W'omen, and even the children, would be necessary 
for domestic purposes and a few articles of stock, as a cow or two, 
and a bull, and a few other cattle of ( both sexes, a very few utensils of 
husbandry, and some corn to sow their land, would be sufficient 
Those who attend the missionaries should understand husbandly, fish- 
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ing fowling etc and be provided with the necc air implements for 
the^e purpo es Indeed a aanety of methods map be thought of and 
when once the work is undertaken many things will suggest themselves 
to ns of which we at pre ent call form no idea » 

u Fifthly, As to learning their language the same means would be 
found necc sary here as m trade between different nations. In some 
cases interpreters might be obtained who might be employed for a 
time and where the e were not to be found, the mi sionancs must 
have patience and mingle with the people, till they haae learned so 
much of their language as to be able to communicate their ideas to 
them in it It is well known to require no aery extraordinary talents 
to learn in the pace of a year or two nt most the language of any 
people upon earth so much of it at least os to be abl to conacy any 
entiments we wish to their understanding 

‘ The missionaries mu t be men of great piety prudence courage 
and forbearance of undoubted orthodoxy m their entiment and 
mu~t enter with all their hearts into the pint of their mission they 
must be willing to leave all the comforts of life behind them and to 
encounter all the hard hip3 of o torrid or a fn Q id climate an uncom 
fortablc manner of living and evciy other incom emence that can attend 
this undertaking Clothing a few kni\c powder and shot fishing 
tackle and the articles of husbandry aboae mentioned must be pro 
aided for them and when armed at the place of their tie tmation 
their first bu inc s must be to gam some acquaintance with the Inn 
guage of the natives (for which purpo c two would be better than one) 
and by all law ful means to endeaa our to cultia ate a friendship w jtli them 
and as soon os po siblc let them know the errand for which tliea were 
sent They must endeaa our to convince them that it was their good 
alone which induced them to forsake their friends and all till com 
forts of their natia e countrv They must be a cry careful not to re ent » 
injuries avhich may be offeN.d to them nor to think highly of them 
selves so as to despise the poor heathens and by tlio e means lay a 
foundation for their resentment or rejection of the gospel They 
must take eaery opportunity of doing them good and labouring and 
travelling night and day they must instruct exhort and rebuke with 
all long suffering and anxious dc ire for them and abovij all must be 
instant in prayer for the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon the people of 
their charge Let but missionaries of the aboae de cnption engage in 
the work and we shall see that it is not impracticable 

It mi D ht likewise be of importance if God should bless their 
labours for them to encourage any appearances of e ifts amongst the 
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people of their charge , if such should he raised up man) adianfnges 
would he derned from their knowledge of the language and customs 
of their countij men , and their change of conduct w ould gi\e great 
weight to their ministrations ” ' 

This fiist and still greatest missionaiy lieatisc in Hie 
English language closes with the piaetieal suggestion of these 
means fervent and muted piayei, the foimation of a catholic 
or, failing that, a Paiticular Baptist Society of “ persons whose 
hearts aie in the work, men of seuous leligion and possessing 
a spirit of perseveiance,” with an executive committee, and 
subscriptions fiom rich and poor of a tenth of thcii income 
for both village pleaching and foieign missions, or, at least, 
an average of one penny or moie per ’week fiom all membeis 
of congregations. He thus concludes “It is tine all the 
reward is of meie giace, but it is nevertheless encoui aging , 
what a treasure, what an liaivest must await such eliaiacteis 
as Paul, and Eliot, and Braineid, and others, who have given 
themselves wholly to the woik of the Lord What a heaven 
will it he to see the many myriads of poor heathens, of 
Bntons amongst the rest, who "by tbeir labours have been 
brought to the knowledge of God Surely a crown of rejoic- 
ing like this is worth aspnmg to Surely it is worth while 
to lay ourselves out with all our might, m promoting the 
cause'and kingdom of Chust ” 

■ So William Carey appealed to others, so he gave himself 
“A subhmer thought,” Wilberfoice * afterwards declared to 
the House of Commons, “ cannot he conceived than when a 
poor cobbler formed the resolution to give to the millions of 
Hindoos the Bible m their own language ” 

Carey thus projected the first organisation which England 
had seen for missions to all the human race outside of 
Christendom , and his project, while necessarily requiting a 
society to carry it out, as coming from an “independent” 
church, provided that every member of every congregation 
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should take a part to the extent of fen ent and, united prayer 
and of an average subscription of at least a penny a week 
He came as near the New Testament ideal of /ill Christians 
acting in an aggressn e missionary church as was possible in 
an age when the Established Churches of England Scotland 
and Germany scouted foreign missions and the Free Churches 
were chiefly congregational in their ecclesiastical action and 
were only learning to escape from the Erastian yoke "Whilo 
asserting the other ideal of the -voluntary tenth or tithe as 
both a Scriptural principle and Puritan practice his common 
sense w as satisfied to suggest an average penny a w eek all 
over for every Christian. At this hour a century since 
Carey wrote, and after a remarkable missionary revival in 
consequenco of what ho wrote and did all Christendom 
Evangelical Greek and Latin does not give so much as three 
mill ions sterling a year to Christianize the majority of the 
race still outside its pale It is not too much to say that 
were Careys pennj a week from ever} Christian a fact 
and the pra} er which would sooner or later accompany it 
the three millions would bo thirty and Christendom wouyi 
become a term nearly synonymous with humanity The 
churches whether by themselves or bj societies have jet to 
pray and. atgmi&e up to the. level ef Carey s, penny o. week 
The absolute originality as well as grandeur of the Uhcon 
scious action of the peasant shoemaker who from 1779, prayed * 
daily for all the heathen and slaves, and organised Ins society 
accordingly will be seen m the dim light or darkness visible 
of all who had preceded him They were before the set 
time , he was ready in the fulness of the missionary prepara 
tion. They belonged not onlj to periods but to 'nations to 
churches to communities which were failing m the struggle 
for fruitfulness and expansion in new worlds and fresh lands 
he was a son of England which had come or was about to 
come out of the struggle a victor charged with the terrible 
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rpsponsibility ff tlie special servant of the Lord, as no people 
had ever before been charged in all history, sacred or 
secular William Carey, indeed/ leaped the little that the 
few biave toilers of the wintry time had sown, and he acknow- 
ledges then toil, while evei ignoiant to the last of his own 
merit, with a humility that is pathetic But he reaped only as 
each generation garners such fiuits of its predecessor as may 
have been worthy to survive He was the fust of the true 
Anastatosantcs of the modern woild, as only an English-speak- 
ing man could be of the most thorough, peimanent, and 
everlastmq of all Reformers, the men who turn the world 
upside down, because they make it use up and depait fiom 
deadly beliefs and piactices, fiom the fear and the fate of 
death, into the life and light of Christ and the Eatlier 

Who weie Ins predecessors, leclcomng fiom the Re- 
naissance of Europe, the discovery of America, and the open- 
ing up of India and Africa ? Eiasmus comes first, the bright 
scholar of compiomise who in 1516 gave the Hew Testament 
again to Euiope, as three centunes after Caiey gave it to all 
Southern Asia, and whose missionaiy tieatise, Ecclesiastes, m 
1535 anticipated, theoretically at least, Caiey’s Enquuy by 
two centunes and a half The missionaiy dieam of this 
escaped monk of Rotterdam and Basel, wdio taught women 
and Weavers and cobblers to read the Scnptuies, and prayed 
‘ that these might be tianslated into all languages, was realised 
m the scandalous iniquities and frauds of Portuguese and 
Spanish and Jesuit missions m West and East Luther 
had enough to do with his papal antichnst and his German 
translation of the Greek of the Testament of Erasmus The 
Lutheran church drove missions into the hands of the Pietists 
and Moravians Wiclif’s offspring who nobly but ineffect- 
ually strove to do a work meant for the whole Christian com- 
munity The Church of England thrust foith the Puntans 
first to Holland and then to Hew England, where Eliot, the 
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Bramerds and the Mayhews sought to evangelise tribes 
which did not long surviv c tlieraselv 

It was from Courtenhall a Korthamptonshyo Tillage near 
Paulerspur) that in 1G44 there went forth the appeal for the 
propagation of the Gospel which comes nearest to Care) s 
crj from the same midland region Cromwell was in power 
and had himself planned a Protestant Propaganda so to the 
Long Parliament William Castcll parson of Courtenhall 
sent a petition which resulted in an ordinance creating the 
Corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel m New 
England These were dajs when longing after a living 
unity opposed to the corrupting uniformity of the Papal 
Church good men all ov er Europe and especiall) in England 
proposed schemes pan protcstant pan sophic, pan methodic 
and so on Seventy English ministers had bached the 
Courtenhall petition and six of the Church of Scotland 
first of whom was Alexander Henderson The corporation 
failed to do much for the Bed Indians although Tobert 
Bojlc governed it for thirty years and became the friend of 
Eliot But it familiarised the nation with the duty of cansg 
for the dark races then coming more and more under our 
sway alike in America and in India The Mora\ nns taught 
the Wesleys and Whitefield to care for the negroes of the 
West Indies The English and Scottish Propagation Societies 
sought rather to provide spiritual aids for the colonists and 
the highlanders 

The two great thinkers of the eighteenth century who 
flourished as philosopher and moralist when Carey was a 
youth taught the principles which he of all others was to 
apply on their spiritual and most effective side Adam 
Smith put his finger on the crime which had darkened and 
continued till 1834 to shadow the brightness of geographical 
enterprise in both hemispheres — the treatment of the nativ es 
b> Europeans whose superiority of force enabled them to 
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cemmit eveiyr sort of injustice m the new lands He 
sought a remedy m establishing an equality of force by the 
mutual communication of knowledge and of all sorts of 
improvements by an extensive commerce 1 Samuel J olmson 
rose to a higher level alike of wisdom and righteousness, when 
he expressed the indignation of a Christian mmd that the 
propagation of truth had never been seriously puisued by 
any European nation, and the hope “that the light of the 
Gospel will at last llhwmnate the sands of Africa and the 
deserts of America, though its piogiess cannot but be slow 
when it is so much obstructed by the lives of Christians ” 2 
The early movement which is connected most directly 
with Carey’s and the Northamptonshire Baptists’ began m 
Scotland Its Kirk, emasculated by the Revolution settle- 
ment of Queen Anne, had put down the evangelical teaching 
of Boston and the “ marrow ” men, and had cast out the 
, fathers of the Secession in 1733 In 1742 the quickening 
spread over the west country, and the year after John Bonar, 
the minister of Torphichen, published Ins letter On the 
Duty and Advantages of Religious Societies In October 
1711 several mmisters m Scotland united, for the two years 
next following, m what they called, and what has since 
become familiar m America as, a " Concert to piomote more 
abundant application to a duty that is perpetually binding 
'prayer that our God’s kingdom may come, joined with 
praises , ” to be offered weeldy on Satuiday evening and 
Sunday morning, and more solemnly on the first Tuesday of 
every quarter Such was the result, and so did the prayer 
concert spread m the United Kingdom that m August 1746 
a memonah was sent to Boston inviting all Christians m 
North America to enter into it for the next seven years It 
was on this that Jonathan Edwards w 7 rote his Humble 

1 Wealth of Nations, Book IV , Chap VII 

2 Introduction to The W m Id Displayed 
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Attempt to promote Explicit Agreement and * Visible Union 
of God's People m Extraordinary Prayer for the Penial of 
Pehgion and the Adianccm >nt of Christs Kingdom on Earth 
This work of Edwards came into the hands of Care) 
when at Moulton and powerfully influenced the Northamp 
tonslnre Association of Baptist ministers and messengers 
At their meeting m Nottingham in 1784 SutclifF of 
Olney suggested and Ryland of Northampton drafted an 
invitation to the people to join them for one hour on 
the first Monday of ev cry month in prayer for the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit of God Let the whole interest of the 
Redeemer be affectionately remembered wrote these catholic 
men and to give emphasis to their oecumenical missionary 
desires they added in italics — Let the spread of the Gospel 
to the most distant parts of the habitable globe be the object 
of your most fervent requests We shall rejoice if any other 
Christian societies of our own or other denominations will 
join with us and we do now invite them most cordially to 
join heart and hand in the attempt To this Carey pro 
mmently referred m his Enquiry tracing to even the un 
importunate and feeble prayers of these eight years the 
increase of the churches the clearing of controv ersies the 
opening of lands to missions the spread of civil and religious 
liberty the noble effort made to abolish the inhuman slave- 
trade and the establishment of the free settlement of Sierra 
Leone And then he hits the other blots in the mov ement 
besides the want of importunity and earnestness — We must 
not be contented with praying without exerting ourselves m 
the use of means Were the children of light but as wise 
in their generation as the children of this world ‘they would 
stretch every nerve to gam so glorious a prize nor ever 
imagine that it was to be obtained in any other way A 
trading company obtain a charter and go to its utmost limits 
The charter the encouragements of Christians are exceeding 
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great, and the leturns promised infinitely supenor “ Suppose 
a company of serious Christians, mimsteis and pnvate persons, 
were to form themselves into a society ” 

The man was ready who had been specially fitted, by 
charactei and tiainmg, to form the home organisation of the 
society, while Carey cieated its foreign mission Tor the 
next quarter of a century ‘William Carey and Andiew Fuller 
worked lovingly, fruitfully togetliei, with the breadth of half 
the world between them The one showed how, by Bible 
and church and school, by physical and spmtual truth, India 
and all Asia could be brought to Christ , the other taught 
England, Scotland, and America to begin at last to play their 
part m an enteipnse as old as Abiaham , as divine m its 
warrant, its chaige, its promise, as Clmst Himself Seven 
years older than Carey, his fuend was bom a farmer’s son and 
labourer m the fen country of Cromwell whom he lesembled, 
was self-educated under conditions precisely similar, and 
passed through spiritual expenences almost exactly the same 
The two, unknown to each othei, found themselves w T ken 
colled to preach at eighteen unable to leconcile the gum 
dead theology of their church with the new life and liberty 
which had come to them dnect fiom the Spmt of Christ and 
from ( His Word Caiey had left his ancestral church, the 

Church of England, at a time when the biogiaphei of 
' Eomame could declare with truth that that pieacher was the 
only evangelical in the established churches of all London, and 
that of twenty thousand clergymen in England the number 
who preached the truth as it is m Jesus had nsen from not 
twenty m 1749 to three hundred m 1789 The metliodism 
of the Wesleys was beginning to tell, but the Baptists were 
as lifeless as the Established Church In both the Church 
and Dissent there were individuals only, like Newton and 
Scott, the elder Eobert Hall and Eyland, whose spiritual 
feivour made them marked men 
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The Baptists who had stood alone as thd advocates tf 
toleration religious and civil in an age of intolerance which 
niacle them the victims had subsided like Puritan and 
Covenanter when the Revolution of 1688 brought persecution 
to an end The section who held the doctrine of general 
redemption and are now honourably known as General 
Baptists preached ordinary Armimanism and even Socm 
lanism The more earnest and educated among them clung 
to Calvinism but by adopting the unhappy because mis 
leading and unscnptural term of particular Baptists gra 
dually fell under a fatalistic and antinomian spell This 
false Calvinism which the French theologian of Geneva 
would lia\e been the first to denounce proved all the more 
hostile to the preaching of the Gospel of salvation to the 
heathen abroad as well as the sinner at home that it pro 
fessed to be an orthodox evangel while either emasculating 
the Gospel or turning the grace of God into licentiousness 
From such particular preachers as young Fuller and Carey 
listened to at first with bewilderment then impatience and 
then denunciation missions of no kind could come Fuller 
exposed and pursued the delusion with a native shrewdness 
a John Bull like persistence a masculine sagacity and a fine 
English style which have won for him the apt name of the 
Franklin of Theology For more than twenty years Fullensm 
as it was called raised a^controversy like that of the Marrow 
of Divinity in Scotland and cleared the ground sufficiently at 
least to allow of the foundation of foreign missions in both 
countries To us now it seems incredible that the only class 
who a century ago represented evangelicalism should have 
opposed missions to the heathen on the ground? that the 
Gospel is meant onlj for the elect whether at home or abroad , 
that nothing spiritually good is the duty of the unregenerate 
therefore nothing must be addressed to them in a way of 
exhortation excepting what relates to external obedience 
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o The same* year, 1784, m which the Baptist conceit for 
prayer was begun, saw the publication of Fullers Gospel 
Woithy of all Acceptation Se?en years later he preached 
at Clipstone the famous sermon m which he applied the 
appeal of the Lord of Hosts (m Haggai) to the Jewish 
apathy “ The time is not come that the Lord’s house should 
be built” with a power and directness which neverthe- 
less failed practically to convince himself The men who 
listened to him had been praying for seven years, yet had 
opposed Carey’s pleas for a foreign mission, had treated liim 
as a visionary or a madman. “When Fuller liad published 
his treatise, Carey had drtwn the practical deduction “If 
it be the duty of all men, when the Gospel comes, to 
believe unto salvation, then it is the duty of those who are 
entrusted with the Gospel to endeavour to make it known 
among all nations for the obedience of faith” How, after 
seven more yeays of waitmg, and remembering the manuscript 
Enquiry which had not then seen the light, Carey thought, 
action cannot be longer delayed Hardly was the usual 
discussion that followed the meeting over when, as the story 
is told by the son of Eyland who had silenced him m a 
former minister’s meeting, Carey appealed to his brethren to 
put their preaching into practice and begin a missionary 
society that very day Fuller’s sermon bore the title of The 
Evil Nature and the Dangerous Tendency of Delay m the Con- 
cerns of j Religion, and it had been preceded by one on being 
very jealous for the Lord God of Hosts, m which Sut cliff 
cried for the divine passion, the celestial fire that burned m 
the bosom and blazed m the life of Elijah The Elijah of 
their own 0 church and day was among them, burning and 
blazing for years, and all that he could induce them to pro- 
mise was vaguely that “ something should be done,” and to 
throw to his importunity the easy request that he would 
publish his manuscript and preach next year’s sermon 
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Meanwhile in 1789 Carey had left Moulton? for Leicester* 
whither lie was summoned to build up a congregation rained 
by antmomianisra in the mean brick chapel oS the obscure 
quarter of Harvey Lane This chapel his genius and 
young Tobert Hall s eloquence made so famous in time that 
the Baptists sent off a vigorous hi\ e to the fine new church 
In an equally humble house opposite the chapel the poverty ol 
the p'tstor compelled lnm to keep a school from nine in the 
morning till four in winter and five m summer Between 
this and the hours for sleep and food he had little leisure but 
that he spent as he had done all his life before and did all 
his life after with a method and zeal which doubled his 
working days In a letter to bis father w e ha\ o this di\ ision 
of his leisure — -Monday the learned languages Tuesday 
the study of science, history composition etc Wednesday 
I preach a lecture, and have been for more than twelve 
months on the Book of Revelation Thursday I visit my 
friends , Friday and Saturday preparing for the Lords 
Day He preached three times ever} Sunda> in his own 
chapel or the surrounding villages with such results tha* 
in one case lie added hundreds to its Wesley an congrega 
tion He was secretary to the local committee of dissenters 
Add to this occasional journeys ministers meetings etc 
and you will rather wonder that I have any time than that I 
have so little I am not m} own nor would I choose for 
myself Let God employ me where he thinks fit and give 
me patience and discretion to fill up my station to his honour 
and gloi} 

After I had been probationer in this place a year and 
ten months on the 24th of May 1791 1 was solemnly set 
apart to the office of pastor About twenty ministers of 
different denominations were witnesses to the transactions 
of the day After prayer Brother Hopper of Nottingham 
addressed the congregation upon the nature of an ordination 
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after which ho proposed the usual questions to the church, 
and lequired my Confession of Faith , which being delivered, 
Brother Bylapd prayed the ordination prayer, with laying on 
of hands Biother Sutcliff deliveied a very solemn charge 
from Acts vi d ‘ But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer and to the ministry of the woid ’ And Brothei Fuller 
deliveied an excellent addiess to the people from Eph v 2 
‘ W alk m love ’ In the evening Brother Pearce of Birmingham 
preached from Gal vi Id ' God forbid that I should glory, 
save m the cross of our Loid Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto. me and I unto the world’ The day 
was a day of pleasuie, and I hope of profit to the greatest 
part of the Assembly ” 

Carey became the friend of his neighbour, Thomas Bobrn- 
son, evangelical rector of St Mary’s, to whom he said on one 
occasion when indirectly charged m humorous fashion with 
“ sheep-steal i ng ” “Mi Bobmson, I am a dissenter, and you are 
a churchman , we must each endeavour to do good according 
to our light At the same time, you may he assuied that I 
had rather he the instrument of converting a scavenger that 
sweeps the streets than of meiely proselyting the richest and 
best characters m your congregation ” Dr Arnold and others 
opened to him their libraries, and all good men m Leicester 
soon learned to he proud of the new Baptist minister Tn 
c the two chapels, as in that of Moulton, enlarged since his 
time, memorial tablets tell succeeding generations of the 
virtues and the deeds of “ the illustrious W Carey, DD” 

The ministers’ meetmg of 1792 came round, and on 31st 
May Carey seized his opportunity The place was Notting- 
ham, from- which the 1784 invitation to prayer had gone forth 
Was the answei to come just there after nine years’ waiting ? 
His Enquiry had been published, had it prepared the brethren ? 
Byland had been always loyal to the journeyman shoemaker 
he had baptized m the river, and he gives us tins record 
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If all the people had lifted up their voices nnd wept f,s 
the children of Israel did at Bochim I should not ha\o 
wondered at the cfiect It *iouh! onty have earned propor 
tionate to the cau*c so clear!) did lie prove the cnmmaltty 
of our supinencss in the cause of God The text was Isaiah s 
(Iiv 2 3) vision of the widowed church s tent strctchin 0 forth 
till her children inherited the nntions and peopled the deso 
late cities ami the application to the reluctant brethren was 
couched m these two great maxims written ever since on the 
banners of the mi sionnt) host of tho kingdom — 

IInifct Gfevt Things fkom Con 
Attempt Giieat Things fok Con 
The service was over, even 1 uller was afraid even Upland 
made no sign and the ministers were leaving tho meeting 
Seizing Fullers arm with an imploring look the preacher 
whom despair emboldened to act alone for his "Master cx 
claimed And arc ) ou after all O omg again to do nothing ? 
"Wlmt Fuller describes as the much fear and trembling of 
these inexperienced poor and ignorant village preachers 
gavowa) to the appeal of ono who had gamed both know 
ledgo nnd courage nnd who ns to funds and men was read} 
to give himself They entered on their minutes this much 
— That a plan he prepared against tho next minsters 
meeting at Kettering for forming n Baptist Society for pro- 
pagatin e tho Gospel almong the Heathen There was 
more delay hut onty for four montlis Tho first purety 
Inglish Missionary Society winch sent forth its own Fuglish 
founder was thus constituted as described in the minutes of 
the Northampton ministers meeting , 

‘ Vt the ministers meeting at heltenng, October 2 17D2 after 
the public services of tho day were ended, the ministers retired to 
consult farther on the matter, and to lay a foundation at least for a 
society, when tho follow ing re olutions were proposed and unanimously 
agreed to — 
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“ 1 Desirous of making an eftorl for the propagation of (lie gospel 
among the heathen, agieeably to what is lecommended in brother 
Carej’s late publication on that subject, i\c, whose names appear to the 
subsequent subscription, do solemnly agiee to act m ^ocieti together 
for that piupose 

{ 2 As in the piesent dmdetl state of Chu^tendom, it =eems that 
each denomination, by everting itself sepaiateh, is most likelj to 
accomplish the gieat ends of a mission, it is ngieed that this societj be 
called The Particular [Cahini'tic] Baptist Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathen 

“ 3 As such an undertaking must needs be attended with expense, 
we agree immediately to open a subscnption foi the abo\e purpose, 
and to recommend it to others 

“4 Ei eiy peison who shall subsciibe ten pounds at once, or ten 
shillings and sixpence annually, shall be considered a meinbei of the 
society 

“5 That the Rev John Riland, Reynold Ilogg, ’William C.uey, 
John Sutclift, and Andrew* Fuller, be appointed a committee, three of 
whom shall be empowered to act m can} mg into eflect the pui poses 
of this society 

“ 6 That the Rev Reynold Hogg be appointed treasuier, and the 
Rev Andrew Fuller secretaiv 

u 7 That tlie subscilptions be paid m at the Northampton minis- 
ters’ meetmg, Octobei 31, 1792, at which time the subject shall be 
considered moie particularly by the committee and other subsciibers 
who may be present 

“Signed, John Ryland, Reynold Hogg, John Sutcliff, Andrew 

Fuller, Abiaham Greenwood, Edward Sheiman, Joshua Buiton, 

Samuel Pearce, Thomas Blundel, William Heighton, John Eayies, 

' Joseph Timms , whose subscriptions in aU amounted to .£13 2 6 ” 

( 

The procedure suggested in “ bi other Caiey’s late publica- 
tion” was strictly followed a society of subsciibers, 2d a 
week, or 10s 6d a year as a compromise between the tithes 
and the penny a week of the Enquiry The secietaiy was 
the couragfibus Toiler, who once said to Ryland and Sutcliff 
“ You excel me in wisdom, especially in foieseemg difficulties 
I therefore want to advise with you both, but to execute 
without you ” The fiequent chanman was Ryland, who was 
soon to tram missionaries foi the work at Bristol College The 
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treasurer was tlio on!) ncli — and not self deifying — man 9f 
the tweh e who «oon resigned lus ofiicc into a la) man s hands 
ns was right Of the otlflrs we need now ’point onl) to 
Samuel Peirce the seraphic preacher of Binmn 0 lmm who 
went homo and sent £70 to tlic collection and who since ho 
desired to gne himself like Cnrc) became to him dearer than 
c\en I uller was Tlie place was a low roofed parlour m tlie 
house of W ldow Wallis looking on to a back garden which 
man) a pilgrim still Msits and around which there gathered 
thousands in 18 12 to hold the first jubilee of modem mi ions 
Alrcad) the ccntcimr) is at hand 

Can nn) good come out of hettenng ? wos the conclusion 
to which the Baptist ministers of London came with the one 
exception of Booth when the) rnefcfornnll) to decide whether 
like those of Birmingham and other places the) should join 
the primal} socict) Benjamin Beddome a \ cnenble scholar 
whom Robert Hall declared to be chief ninon 0 his brethren 
replied to Fuller in language which is far from unusual c\cn 
at the present da) hut showing the position which the 
Leicester minister had won for himself even then — * 

‘ I think jotir scheme con idcrin 0 the jnucityof well qualified 
ministers hath fl urj unfavourable nspect with n inct to destitute 
churches at home where chant) ou n ht to begin I had the pVasure 
once to see and hear Jlr Care) U struck me he wxs the mos? suit 
able person in the kingdom at lea t whom I knew to supplv in) place 
and make up m) great deii'cicncios when cither disabled or removed 
V difT rent plan is formed nnd pursued and I fear that the great and 
good man though influenced b) the most excellent motives will meet 
with a tli appointment. However God hath His end nnd whoever is 
disappointed lie cannot bo so M) unbelieving heart is read) to 
suggest that the time is not come, the tunc that the *iLord a house 
should Ixj lnult 

Tlie other Congregation ahsts mado no sign The Presb) 
tenans with a few noble exceptions like Dr Erskme whose 
Dutch volume Care) had translated, Renounced such move 
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Merits as revolutionary m a General Assembly of sc 
“moderates” The Church of England kept ha 
timidly aloof; though king and Archbishop were 
send a mission Hence Fuller’s reference to th 
“ When we began m 1792 there was little or no res 
among us, not so much as a sqmre to sit in the 
orator to address him with speeches Hence go 
nett advised the London ministers to stand a] 
commit themselves ” One man m India had stn 
the Church to its duty as Carey had done at hor 
Grant had m 1787 written from Malda to Chi 
and Wilberforce for eight missionaries, but not 
of England clergyman could be found to go Thu 
after, when chairman of the Court of Directors and 
Lord Glenelg and Sir Eobert Grant, he wrote 
formed the design of a mission to Bengal Provident 
served that honour for the Baptists ” After all, the t 
village pastors m the back parlour of Kettering were the n ] 
really the successors of the twelve apostles m the upper rc 
6f Jerusalem 
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CHAPTER III 


INDIA AS CAREY FOUND IT 
1793 

Tahiti t Bengal— Carey ahd Thomis appointed missionaries to Bengal— The 
farewell at Leice ter— John Thomas first medical missionary— Carey t. 
letter to his father— The Company s abominable monopoly — The 
voj age — Careys aspirations for world wide missions — Lands at 
Calcutta — His description of Bengal in 1/93 — Contrast presented by 
Carey to Clive Hastings and Cornwallis— The spiritual founder of an 
Indian Empire of Christian Britain — Bengal and the famine of 1769 70 — 
The Decennial Settlement declared permanent — Effects on the landed 
classes— Obstacles to Careys work — East India Company at its worst 
— Hindooism and the Bengalees in 1793— Position o! Hindoo women — 
Missionary attempts before Carey s — Ziegenbalg and Schwartz — 
Kiernander and the chaplains — Hindooised state of An 0 lo Indian society 
and its reaction on En e land— Cuneshan Dass the farst caste Hindoo to 
visit England — "William Carey had no predecessor 

Cap E i had desired to go first to Tahiti or Western Africa 
Peirce preferred the Pelew Islands whence Captain ffenry 
Wilson had brought the lungs son to England The natives 
of North America ana the negroes of the West Indies and 
Sierra Leone were bem Q cared for by Morav ian and Wesleyan 
evangelists The narrative of Captain Cook s two first 
vojages to the Pacific and discovery of Tahiti had appeared 
in the same year in which the Northampton churches began 
their seven years concert of prayer just after his own second 
baptism Prom the map and a leathern globe which also he 
is ^aid to have made he had been teaching the children of 
Piddington Moulton and Leicester the gr^it outlines and 
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thrilling detail of expeditions round the woild which roused 
both the scientific and the simple of England as much 
as the discoveries of Columbus hg,d excited Europe When 
the childlike ignorance and natural grace of the Hawaiian^ / 
which had at first fired lnm with the longing to v^tell 
them the good news of God, were seen turned into f/ne void 
justice of revenge, which made Cook its first victrr/ Carey 
became all the more eager to anticipate the disaster / s 0 f later 


it 


days That was work for which others weie to be / ^found 
was not amid the scattered and decimated saval ^ fres 0 [ Hie 
Pacific or of America that the citadel of heathe \ g, mm vas 
found, nor by them that the world, old and new, 1 f qj ftS to be 
made the kingdom of the Christ AVith the cautious^ ~ wisdom 
that marked all Puller’s action, though perhaps T vt] ic nth* the 
ignoiance that was due to Carey’s absence, the third mL feting 
of the new society recorded this among other articles “ t\ re0 
examined and discussed m the most rhligent and lmpaiW^^ 
manner In what part of the heathen world do there se\ ore em 
to be the most promising openings ? ” om 

Q The answei, big with consequence for the future of ti 
East, was m their hands, m the form of a letter from Carey, wk 
stated that “Mr Thomas, the Bengal missionary” was trying 
to raise a fund for that province, and asked “ whether it 
woubi not be worthy of the Society to try to make that and 
<■ ours unite with one fund for the purpose of sending the 
gospel to the heathen indefinitely” ‘'Tahiti was not to be 
neglected, nor Africa, nor Bengal, m “ our larger plan,” which 
mcluded alone four hundred millions of our fellow men, 
among whom it was an object “ worthy of the most ardent 
and persevering pursuit to disseminate the humane and 
saving principles of the Christian Behgion” If this Mr 
Thomas wore woithy, his experience made it desirable to 
begm with Bengal Thomas answered for himself at the 
next meeting, when Carey fell upon his neck and wept, 
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having previously preached from the words — Pehold I com£ 
quickly and My reward is with Me W e saw said Fuller 
afterw ards there was a gold mine in India, hut it was as 
deep as the centre of the earth ‘Who will v enturc to explore 
it 7 I will venture to go down said Carey hut remember 
that you (addressing Fuller SutchfF and Hyland) must hold 
the ropes "VN e solemnly engaged to him to do so nor while 
we live shall we desert him 

Carey and Thomas au ordained minister and a medical 
evangelist, were at this meeting in Kettering on 10th Janu- 
ary 1793 appointed missionaries to the Fast Indies for 
preaching the gospel to the heathen on £100 or £150 a 
y ear between them all — tint is for two missionaries their 
waves and four children — until they should be able to sup 
port themselves like the Moravians As a matter of fact, 
they receiv ed just £200 m all for the first three y cars when 
self support and mission extension fairly began The whole 
sum at credit of the Society for outfit passage and salaries 
was £130 so that Fullers prudence was not without jus 
tification when supported by Thomas s assurances that tin* 
amount was enough and Careys modest self sacrifice Wo 
advised Mr Carey wrote Fuller to Hyland to give up lus 
school this quarter lor we must make up the ’loss to him 
The more serious cost of passage money was raised by Fffller 
and by the preaching tours of the two missionaries During 
one of these at Hull Carey met the pnntei and newspaper 
editor William Ward, and cast his mantle over him thus — 
If the Lord bless us we shall want a person of your business 
to enable us to print tbe Scriptures I hope y ou will come 
after us as he did in five y ears ■» 

The 20fch March 1793 was a hi 0 h day in the Leicester 
chapel Harvey Lane when the missionaries were set apart 
like Barnabas and Paul — a forenoon of pray er an afternoon 
of preaching by Thomas from Psalm xvi 4 , Their sorrows 
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shall "be multiplied that hasten after another god ” , an even- 
ing of preaching by the treasurer from Acts xxl 14, “And 
when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will 
of the Lord he done ” , and the parting charge by Fuller the 
secretary, from the risen Lord’s own benediction and forth- 
sending of His disciples, “ Peace he unto you, as My Father 
hath sent Me even so send I you ” Often in after days of 
solitude 'and reproach chd Carey quicken his faith by reading 
the brave and loving words of Fuller on “ the objects you 
must keep m view, the dnections you must observe, the 
difficulties you must encounter, the reward you may expect ” 
Under date four days after we find this entry m the 
Church Book “ Mr Carey, our minister, left Leicester to go 
on a mission to the East Indies, to take and propagate the 
Gospel among those idolatrous and superstitious heathens 
This is inserted to show his love to his, poor, miserable, 
fellow creatures In this we concurred with him, though it 
is at the expense of losing one whom we love as our own 
souls’'’ When Carey’s preaching had so filled the chuich 
(that it became necessary to build a front galleiy at a cost of 
£98, and they had applied to several other churches for 
assistance m vain, he thus taught them to help themselves 
The c mmister and many of the members agreed to pay off the 
debt “ among ourselves ” by weekly subscriptions, a process, 
however, which covered five years, so poor were they 
Carey left this as a parting lesson to home congregations, 
while his people found it the easier to pay the debt that they 
had sacrificed their best, their own minister, to the work of 
missions for which he had taught them to pi ay 

J ohri Thomas, four years older than Carey, was a suigeon 
who had made two voyages to Calcutta in the Oxford Indiaman, 
had been of spiritual service to Charles Grant, Mr George 
Udny, and the Bengal civilian cncle at Malda, and had 
been supported by Mr Grant as a missionary for a time until 
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Ins temper eccentricities mid debts ontrn 0 cd ftis fnends awl 
dro\ e him home nt the time of tlie Kettering meetings 1 nil 
justice has been done to a character and a career c oincwhat 
resembling tho 0 of Tolm Kewton bj Ins patient mid able 
biographer the Vet C B. Lewis' John Thomas lms the 
ment of being the first medical mi^sionan nt n time when 
no other rn 0 h$hman eared for either tho IkhIios or souls 
of our recently acquired subjects in Kortli India, outside of 
Charles Grants circle Ho lias more ho was used by Go<l 
to direct Care} to the dcn«o Hindoo population of Bengal— to 
the people and to the centre that is where Brahmanism had 
its scat and whence llitddlnsm lmd been carried by thousands 
of missionaries nil o\ cr Southern Lnstern and Central Asia 
But there our ascription of merit to Thomas must stop 
Howe'er well ho might speak the uncultured Bengali he 
noser could svnte the language or translate the Bible into a 
literary sty Io so that it could be understood by tho people or 
influence their leaders His temper kept Charles Grant back 
from helping the inf mt mission though anxious to sco Mr 
Carej and to aid him nnd nnj other comp unon The debts 
of Ihonias enured him nnd Cucj to be excluded from the 
Oxford in which his friend the commnndcr had n 0 rccd to 
take them and their partj without a license eloudetj the 
earlj 3 cars of tho enterprise with their shadow mid formed 
tho hemest of the man} burdens Caro} had to heir nt start 
in Q If afterwards tho old association of Thomas w ith Mr 
Udny nt Maldn gave Care} a home during Ins Indian 
apprenticeship this was a small atonement for tho loss of 
the direct help of Mr Grant It was the epistles of wrong 
headed zealots like Thomas and 1 ountam their firil colleague 
which called forth tho ridicule of wits liko S}dncy Smith 
who were unworth} to bo named with Cnrcj Mnrsliman and 
"Ward and gratuitously obstructed Tuller nnd Wilberforcc in 
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their lifelong •efforts for toleration to Christianity m India 
If Carey proved to he the John among the men who began 
to make Serafnpore illustrious, Thomas was the Peter, so far 
as we know Peter m the Gospels only. 

Just before being ejected from the Oxford, as he had been 
deprived of the effectual help of Charles Grant through his 
unhappy companion, when with only his eldest son Felix 
beside lirm, how did he view his God-given mission i The 
very different nature of his wife, who had announced to him 
the birth of a son, clung anew to the hope that this might 
cause him to turn back Writing from Eyde on the 6th May 
he thus replied with a sweet delicacy of human affection, but 
with true loyalty to his Master’s call 

“Received yours, giving me an account of your safe 
delivery Tins is pleasant news indeed to me , surely good- 
ness and mercy follow me all my days My stay here was 
very painful and unpleasant, but now I see the goodness of 
God m it It was that I might hear the most pleasing 
accounts that I possibly could hear respecting earthly things 
Sfou wish to know m what state my mmd is I answer, it is 
much as when I left you If I had all the world I would 
freely give it all to have you and my dear children with me, but 
the^ense of duty is so strong as to overpower all other con- 
siderations , I could not turn back without guilt on my soul 
I find a longing desire to enjoy more of God , but, now I am 
among the people of the world, I think I see more beauties 
in godliness than ever, and, I hope, enjoy more of God in 
retnement than I have done for some time past You 
want to know what Mrs Thomas thinks, and how she likes 
the voyage She would rather stay m England than go 
to India , but thinks it right to go with her husband 
Tell my dear children I love them dearly, and pray for them 
constantly Felix sends his love I look upon this mercy 
as an answer to prayer indeed Trust m God Love to 
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Kittj brothers sisters etc Be assured I lo\e jou most? 
affectionately Let me know mj dear little child s mme — 

I am for over jour faithful \nd affectionate liu&and 

WmrvM C\rn 

Afj health never was so well I bclicvo the sea makes 
Felix and me both as liungrj ns hunters I can eat a mon 
strous meat supper and dnnk a couple of glasses of wane 
after it without hurting me at all Farewell 

She was woman and wife enou 0 h m tho end to do as 
Mrs Thomas had done hut she stipulated that her sister 
should accompanj her 

Bj a series of special!) providential events as it seemed 
such as marked the whole earlj histoij of this first inis 
sionarj enterprise of modern England Carej and Tlionns 
secured a passage on board the Danish Indiainan Kron 
Fnnccssa Nana bound from Copenhagen to Serampore. 
At Dov er where thej lmd been waiting for daj s the eight 
were roused from sleep bj tho news that the ship was off tho 
harbour Sunnse on the 13th Juno saw them on board } 
Carey bad had other troubles besides Ins colleague and his 
wife His father then fiftj eight jears old had not gnen 
lnm up without a struggle Is V, lllinni mad ? he line! said 
when he receiv ed the letter in which Ins son thus oflc®ed 
himself up on the missionarj altar His mother had died 
six j ears before — 

I Ejcrsmt Jan 17 'th 1793 

Deaf ai*d Honoured Father — Tho importance of 
spending our time for God alone is the principal theme of 
the gospel I beseech jou brethren sajs Bawl bj tho 
mercies of God that jou present your bodies a living sacn 
lice holy and acceptable which is jour reasonable semcc 
To be devoted like a sacrifice to liolj uses is tho great 
business of a chnstian pursuant to these requisitions I 
consider myself as devoted to the service of God alone and 
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now I am to Realise my piofessions I am appointed to go 
c to Bengal, m tlie East Indies, a missionary to tlie Hmdoos 
I shall have; a colleague who ‘has been there five or six 
yeais already, and who understands their language They 
are the most mild and inoffensive people in all the world, hut 
are enveloped m the greatest superstition, and m the grossest 
ignorance I hope, dear father, you may be enabled to 
surrender me up to the Lord for the most arduous, honour- 
able, and important work that evei any of the sons of men 
were called to engage m I have many sacrifices to make 
I must part with a beloved family and a number of most 
affectionate friends Never did I see such sorrow manifested 
as leigned through oui place of woiship last Lord’s-day. But 
I have set my hand to the plough I remain, your dutiful 
son, William Carey” 

When m London Carey had asked John Newton “ What 
if the Company should send us home on our amval m 
Bengal 7” “ Then conclude,” was the reply, £C that youi Lord 

f has nothing there for you to accomplish But if He have, no 
power on earth can hinder you ” By Act of Parliament not 
ten years old, every subject of the king going to oi found in 
the East Indies without a license from the Company, was 
gus&y of a high crime and misdemeanour, and liable to fine 
< and imprisonment Only four years previously a regulation 
had compelled every commander to deliver to the Hoogli 
pilot a return of the passengers on board that the Act might 
be enforced The Danish nationality of the ship and crew 
saved the missionary party So grievously do unjust laws 
demoralise contemporary opinion, that Fuller was constrained 
to meet the objections of many to the “ illegality ” of the 
missionaries’ action by reasoning, unanswerable indeed, but 
not now required “The apostles and primitive ministers 
were commanded to go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature , nor were they to stop for the per- 
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mission of any power upon earth but to go*and take tl* 
consequences If a man of God conscious of ha\ ing nothing 
m Ins heart unfnendly to any civil government whatever hut 
determined in all cnil matters to obey and teach obedience 
to the powers that are put his life m his hand saying I 
Mill go and if I am persecuted in one city I Mill flee to 
another, whatever the wisdom of this w orld maj decide 
upon his conduct he will assured!} be acquitted and more 
than acquitted at a higher tribunal 

Carey s journal of the voyage begins with an allusion to 
the abommable East Indian monopoly which he was to 
do more than any other man to break down by weapons not 
of man s warfare The second week found him at Bengali 
and for his companion the poems of Cowper Of the four 
fellov. passengers one was a French deist with whom he had 
many a debate He sorely missed the preaching m which he 
had delighted 

Aug 2 — I feel mysell to be much declined upon the 
whole in the more spiritual exercises of religion >et have 
had some pleasant exercises of soul and feel my heart set’ 
upon the great work upon which I am going Sometimes 
I am quite dejected when I see the impenetrabilit} of 
the hearts of those with us They hear us preach on the 
Lords da} but we are forced to witness their disregard 
to God all the week 0 may God give us greater success 
among the heathen I am ver} desirous that m} children 
may pursue the same work and non intend to bniig up one 
in the stud} of Sanskrit and another of .Persian O may 
God give them grace to fit them for the work 1 I have 
been much concerned for fear the power of the Company 
should oppose us 

Aug 20 — I ha\e reason to lament over a barrenness of 
soul and am sometimes much discouraged for if I am so 
dead and stupid how can I expect to^ be of any use among 
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the heathen ? c Yet I have of late felt some very lively desires 
after the success of our undertaking If there is anything 
engages my heart m piayer to ^God, it is that the heathen 
may be converted, and that the society -which has so gener- 
ously exerted itself may he encouraged, and excited to go on 
with greater vigour m the important undertaking. . 

“ Nov 9 I think that I have had more liberty m prayer, 
and more converse with God, than for some time before , 
but have, notwithstanding, been a very unfruitful cieature, 
and so remain For near a month we have been within two 
hundred miles of Bengal, but the violence of the currents set 
us back when we have been at the very door I hope I have 
learned the necessity of bearing up m the things of God 
against wind and tide, when there is occasion, as we have 
done in our voyage ” 

To the Society he writes for a Polyglot Bible, the Gospels 
m Malay, Curtis’s Botanical Magazine,, and Sowerby’s English 
Botany, at his own cost, and thus plans the conquest of the 
world 

0 “I hope the Society will go on and increase, and that 
the multitudes of heathen m the world may hear the glorious 
words of truth Africa is but a little way from England, 
Madagascar but a little way further, South America, and all 
the numerous and large islands m the Indian and Chinese 
seas, I hope will not be passed over A large field opens on 
every side, and millions of perishing heathens, tormented m 
this hfe by idolatry, superstition, and ignorance, and exposed 
to eternal miseries m the world to come, are pleading , yea, 
all their miseries plead as soon as they are known, with every 
heart that loves God, and with all the churches of the living 
God Oh, that many labourers may be thrust out into the 
vineyard of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that the gentiles may 
come to the knowledge of the truth as it is m Him i” 

On the 7th November, as the ship lay m the roads of 
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Balosore, he end Thomas landed and begin* our labour*. 
Tor three hours the people of the baziir listened with great 
attention to lliomos and one prepared for them a native 
dinner with plantain leaf for dish and fingers for knives and 
forks Balasore — name of Krishna — was *ono of the first 
settlements of the English in Kortli India m 1G42 and there 
the American Baptist successors of Care} ha\ e since carried on 
Ins work. On the 11th Nov ember after a fiv c months a o) ago 
the} landed at Calcutta unmolested The first fortnights 
experience of the cit) who«e nntno population he estimnted 
at 200 000 and of the surrounding countr) he thus con 
denses — I feel c omethm 0 of what Paul felt when he beheld 
Athens and his spirit was stirred within hnn I sec one 
of the finest countries in the world full of industrious in 
habitants , )ct three fifths of it arc an uncultivated jungle 
abandoned to wild beasts and serpents If the O ospel 
flourishes heie the wilderness will in ever) respect become 
a fruitful field 1 

Cine Hastings (Macpher«on during an interregnum of 
twent) two months) and Cornwallis were the men who hal 
founded and administered the empire of British India up to 
this time Care) passed the last Go\ernor General in the 
La) of Bcn 0 al ns he retired with the honours of a seven 
^ }ears successful generalship and government to atono fof tho 
not unhapp) surrender at York Town wlucli had resulted in 
the independence of the United States Sir John Shore after 
wards Lord Teignmouth who had been selected by Iitt to 
carry out the reforms which he had elaborated along with his 
predecessor had entered on his high office just a fortm 0 ht 
before "What a contrast was presented as mart* judges b) 
the shy shoemaker schoolmaster and Baptist preacher w ho 
found not a place m which to la) his head save a hovel lent 
to him by a Hindoo to Chve whose suicide he might have 
heard of when a cluld , to Hastings who for seventeen )cars 
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h*id stood before his countiy impeached. They weie men 
descubed by Macaulay as of ancient, e\en lllustnous lineage, 
and they had .brought into existence an empne moie extensive 
than that of Rome lie was a peasant eiaftsnmn, \\ ho had 
taught himself \\4th a skill which Loid Wellesley, then suc- 
cessor almost as great as themselves, delighted publicly to 
acknowledge , a man of the people, of the class v ho had used 
the Roman Empne to build out of it a universal Cln istcndom, 
who weie even then turning, Fiance upside down, ci eating the 
Republic of America, and giving new life to Gieat Britain 
itself The little Englishman was about to do in Calcutta 
and fiorn Seiampoie what the little Jew, Paul, had done m 
Antioch and Ephesus, from Corinth and Rome England 
might send its nobly bom to eiect the material and the secular 
fabnc of empne, but it was only, m the piovidence of God, 
that they might prepare foi the poor village pieacliei to con- 
vert the empire into a spiritual force which should m time do 
foi Asia what Rome had done for W estern Christendom But 
till the last, as fiom the first, Carey was as unconscious of the 
part which he had been called to play as he was uniestmg m 
the work which it involved It is no fanatical criticism, but 
the tiue philosophy of histoiy, which places Caiey ovei 
against Clive, the spiritual and secular foundeis, and Duff 
besicle Hastings, the spiritual and secular consohdatois of our 
Indian Empire 

Carey’s work for India undeilay the fust period of forty 
years of transition from Cornwallis to Bentmck, as Duff’s 
covered the second of tlmty years to the close of Lord 
Canmng’s administration, which introduced the present era 
of full tolelation and paitial but increasing self-government 
directed by Parliament 

Carey had been sent not only to the one people outside 
of Christendom whose conversion would tell most powerfully 
on all Asia, Africa, and their islands the Hindoos , but to 
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the one province which was almost entirely British and could 
be used as it had been employed to assimilate the rest of 
India — Bengal Territorially the East India Company pos 
sessed when he landed nothing outside of the Ganges valley 
of Ben 0 al Bihar and Benares save a few spots on the Madras 
and Malabar coasts and the portion just before taken in the 
Mysoie war The rest was desolated by the Marathas the 
Nizam Tipoo and other Mohammedan adventurers On the 
Gangetic delta and n e ht up to Allahabad but not beyond 
the Company ruled and raised revenue leaving the other 
functions of the state to Mohammedans of the type of Turkish 
pashas under the titular superiority of the effete Emperor 
of Delhi The Bengali and Hindi speaking millions of the 
Ganges and the simpler aborigines of the hills had been 
de\astated by the famine of 1769 70 which the Company s 
officials who were powerless where they did not intensify it 
by interference with trade confessed to ha\ e cut off from ten 
to twelve millions of human beings Over three fifths of 
the area the soil was left without a cultivator The whole 
young of that generation perished so that even twenty years* 
after Lord Cornwallis officially descnbed one third of Bengal 
as a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts A quarter of a 
century after Care} s language was as we have seen thjee 
fifths of it are an uncultivated jungle abandoned to wild beasts 
and serpents 

But the British peace in Bengal at least had allowed 
abundant crops to work their natural result on the popula 
tion The local experience of Shore who had witnessed the 
horrors he could do so little to relieve had united with the 
statesmanship of Cornwallis to initiate a series of admimstra 
tive reforms that w orbed some evil but more good all through 
Carey’s time First of all as affecting the very existence and 
the social development of the people or their capacity for 
being educated Christianised civilised in the highest sense 
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there was tlie'relakon of the Government to the i ) ots (“pio- 
teetecl ones ”) and the zameendars (“ landholdeis ”) In India, 
as nearly all r over the world except m feudalised Britain, the 
state is the common landloid m the interests of all classes 
who hold the soil subject to the payment of customary rents, 
dneetly or through middlemen, to the Government Bor 
thirty years after Plassey the Government of India had Been 
learning its business, and m the piocess had injured both 
itself and the landed classes, as much as has been done m Iie- 
land Fiom a meie trader it had been, moie or less con- 
sciously, becoming a niler. In 1786 the Couit of Direetois, 
in a famous letter, tued to anest the rum which the famine 
had only hastened by ordering that a settlement of the 
land-tax or revenue or rent be made, not with meie faimers 
like the pashas of Tuikey, but until the old zameendais, and 
that the rate be fixed for ten years Cornw r allis and Shore 
took three years to make the detailed investigations, and m 
1789 the state lent-roll of Bengal proper was fixed at 
£2,858,772 a year The English peer who v ? as Governoi- 
r Geneial at once jumped to the conclusion that this rate should 
be fixed not only for ten years but for ever The expenenced 
Bengal civilian protested that to do that would be madness 
when a third of the uch province was out of cultivation, and 
as to the rest its value was but little known and its estates 
were without reliable suivey or boundanes We can now 7 see 
that, as usual, both were right m wdiat they asseited and 
wrong m what they denied The principle of fixity of tenuie 
and tax cannot be over-estimated m its economic, social, and 
political value, but it should have been applied to the village 
communities and cultivating peasants without the intervention 
of middlemen other than the large ancestial landholdeis until 
hereditary rights, and that on the standard of corn rents 
Cornwallis had it m his power thus to do wdiat some years 
afterwaids Yon Stem did m Piussia until the result seen in 
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the procnt German people and empire Tlic dispute ns to a 
permanent or a decennial settlement was referred home and 
Vitt aided ty Dundas and* Charles Grant to-ik a week to 
rounder it His verdict was given in favour of feudalism 
1 i 0 ht months l>efore Caix} landed nt Calcutta the settlement 
had Ken declared perpetual, in 17^3 it was extended to 
Benares nlso 

J hiring the next twenty \ ears mismanagement and debt 
revolutionised the landed interest as in Irina, nt the same 
tune* but in n verv different direction The cu “toman rights 
of the peasant proprietors had been hgislnlivel) secured h> 
rcserun 0 to tho Governor Ctncral tho power to enact such 
regulations as ho mij think mces^arv for tiio protection and 
welfare of the dependent talookdars rjot 1 * nnd other cultiva 
tors of the soil The peasants continual lon 0 to be «o few that 
there w ns competition for them the process of extortion w ith 
tho aid of the courts had hardty begun when the) wtn unity 
and the mmecudnrs were burdened with charges for the 
police. Hut in 1799 nnd ngain in 1812 the state trembling 
for its rent gave the zameendnrs further nuthontv Tin! 
principle of permanence of as«c sment so fnr co operated with 
the splendid fertility of the Ganges valltj and the peaceful 
multiplication of the people and spread of cultivation, that 
nil through tho wan nnd annexations up to the clo«o of the 
Mutm} it was Bengal winch enabled I upland to extend the 
empire up to its natural limits from tho two *cas to the 
Himalajn. But in 18o9 tho first attempt was undo Ity tho 
fomous Act \. to check tho rack renting pow cr of tho rninccn 
dnrs And now, just a ccnturj since tho first step wns taken 
to arrest the rum of tho peasant!} the legislature oT India has 
again tried to solv o for the whole country these four difhcultics 
which all past landed regulations havo intensified — to gi\o 
the state tenants a guarantee against uncertain enhancements 
of rent and against taxation of lniprov ements to minimise 
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the evil of tailing rent in casli instead of m kind by armngnig 
the dates on which lent is paid , and lo mitigate if not pie- 
vent famine lay allowing relief for f.uhiie of uops. As pion- 
eering the work of Carey and his colleagues all thiough Mat, 
distinctly hindered by the treatment of the land question, for 
it at once giound doun the mass of the people and created a 
class of oppiessive landloids destitute for the moat pait of 
public spmt and the lughei cultme. Both ueie disinclined 
by then ciicumslances to lend an ear to the Gospel, but the-e 
circumstances made it the moie lmperatnc on the mission- 
aries to tell them, to teach theii cluldien, to punt Joi all 
the glad tidmgs Caiey, himself of peasant extraction, caied 
lor the millions of the people nbo\e all, hut his voik 
m the classical as veil as the -vernacular languages na-^ 
equally addiessed to their twenty thousand landlords The 
time of his woik befoie Bentmck, and the centre of it 
outside the metiopolis, left the use of the English weapon 
against Brahmanism largely for Duff 

When Cornwallis, following Wanen Hastings, completed 
(the substitution of the Bntish foi the Mohammedan' civil ad- 
ministration by a system of comts and police and a code of 
regulations, he was guilty of one omission and one mistake 
that,it took years of discussion and action to rectify He did 
nob abolish from the courts the use of Persian, the language 
of the old Mussulman invaders, now foreign to all paities , 
and he excluded fiom all offices above £30 a year tbe 
natives of the country, contrary to then fair and politic 
practice Bengal and its millions, in truth, were nominally 
governed m detail by three hundred white and Upright 
civilians, with the inevitable result m abuses which they 1 " 
could not prevent, and oppression of native by native which 
they would not check, and the delay or development of 
reforms which the few missionaries long called for m vam 
In a woid, after making the most generous allowance for the 
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good intentions of Cornwallis and conscientiousness of Shoe 
his successor we must admit that Carey was called to become 
the reformer of a state of' society which the worst evils of 
Asiatic and English rule combined to prevent him and other 
self sacrificing or disinterested philanthropists from purifying 
The East India Company at home and m India had reached 
that low depth of infamous opposition to light and freedom 
m any form which justifies Burkes extiemest passages — the 
period between its triumph on the exclusion of the pious 
clauses from the Charter of 1793 and its sullen defeat m 
the Charter of 1813 We shall reproduce some outlines of 
the picture which Ward drew — 1 

On landing in Bengal in the year 1/93 our brethren found 
themselves surrounded with a population of heathens (not including 
the Mahometan ) amounting to at least one hundred millions of 60 uls 

On the subject of the divine nature with the -verbal admission of 
the doctrine of the divine unity they heard these idolaters speak of 
330 000 000 of gods Amidst innumerable idol temples they found 
none erected for the wor hip of the one living and true God Services 
without end thev saw peiformed m honour of the elements and deified 
heroes but heard not one voice tuned to the prai e or employed in the 
service of the one God Unacquainted with the moral perfections of 
Jehovah they saw this unmen e population prostrate before dead 
matter before the monkey the serpent before idols the very pcrsom 
fi cations of sin and the} found this animal this reptile and the 
leclier Knshnu and his concubine Radha among the favourite deities 
of the Hindoos 

They found, that thi3 immense population had no knowledge 
whatever of the Divine government that they supposed the world to 
be placed under the management of beings ignorant capnciou and 
wicked that the three principal deities the creator the preserver 
and the destroyer having no love of righteousnes nor any ettled 
rules of government were often quarrelling with each otSer 

Through their ignorance of the divine law of the corruption of 
the heart and of the deep turpitude of sin these people imagined 
that the waters of the Ganges had virtue enough in them to purify 
the mind from its earthly stains and hence they saw the whole popu 

1 Fareicell Letters on Tetumxng to 9 ngal in 18 1 
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la^ion residing nf its neighbourhood, morning and (\tnwg emu ding to 
< the liver , they saw this hoi} watoi earned foi ioliginus u'fs to the 
most distant paits, and the dung hunted m thui last moments to re- 
ceive their last puuficntion m the q aciod ‘•tteani Undt i the delusion, 
that sm is to he lemoicd bj the incut of wmk q , the} ob-f iwd othns 
undertaking long and dangerous jnlgi images in which thousands 
perished, while others weie ‘■ecu inflicting on tlinr bodu s the mod 
dreadful tortuies, and others wtie sitting thiongh the daj and through 
the year, lepeatmg the names of then guaidian deities 

“Respecting the leal natuie of the pre-ent state, the mi-uoimucs 
percened that the Hindoos Inborn ed under the mod fatal misappre- 
hensions , that the} believed the good ot evil notions of tins hath 
were not pioduced as the volitions of their oun will®, hut nio-e from, 
and were the unavoidable results of, the actions of the pa c t lmtli , that 
their piesent actions -would inevitably give me to the whole com- 
plexion of their diameters and conduct m the following hath, and 
that thus they weie doomed to intei mumble tmn«nugiations, to float 
as some light substance upon the bosom of an irresistible ton cut 

“ Amongst these ldolatcis no Bibles were found , no sabbaths , no 
congiegating for religious instruction in anj foim , no home foi God , 
no God hut a log of u ood, 01 a monkey , no Saviom hut the Ganges , 
no worship hut that paid to abominable idols, and that connected 
with dances, songs, and unutterable mipuiities , so that what should 
lfave been divine worship, punfjing, delating, and earning the 
heart to heaven, was a corrupt hut rapid tonent, poisoning tlie 
soul and carrying it down to peidition , no moralitj, for how 
should a people he moial whose gods are monsters of v ice , whose 
priests are their ringleaders in dime, whose senptures encouiage 
pride, impurity, falsehood, revenge, and muider , whose woislnp is 
connected with indescribable abominations, and whose heaven is a 
brothel? As might he expected, they found that men died heie 
without indulging the' smallest vestige of hope, except what can anse 
from transmigration, the hope, instead of plunging into some place of 
misery, of passing into the body of some reptile To carry to such a 
people the divine word, to call them together for sacred mstinction, to 
introduce amongst them a pure and heavenly worship, and to lead 
them to the observance of a Sabbath on caitli, as the preparative and 
prelude to a state of endless perfection, w r as suiely a work woitliy for 
a Saviour to command, and becoming a clmstian people to attempt ” 

The condition of t woinen, who were then estimated at 
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seventy fbe millions of minds and •whom the last census 
shows to he now 124000 000 is thus described after au 
account of female mfanticido — • 

To the Hindoo female all education is denied by the positive 
injunction of the shastru and by the general voice of the population 
Not a single school for girls therefore, all over the country 1 "With 
knitting sewing embroider}, painting music and drawing they have 
no more to do than with letters the washing is done by men of a 
particular tribe The Hindoo girl therefore spends the ten first years 
of her life in sheer idlenes immured in the house of her father 

Before she has attained to this a D e however she is sought after 
by the ghutuks men employed by parents to seek wives for their sons 
She is betrothed without her consent a legal agreement which binds 
her for life being made by the parents on both sides while she is yet 
a child At a time most convenient to the parents this boy and girl 
are brought together for the first time and the marna 0 e ceremony is 
performed after which she returns to the house of her father 

Before the marriage is consummated in man} instance the bo} 
dies and thi girl becomes a widow and as the Jaw prohibits the 
marriage of w ldows she is doomed to remam in this state as long as 
she lives The greater number of these unfortunate beings become a 
pre} to the seducer and a di grace to their families Not long since 
a bride on the day the marriage ceremony was to have been performed? 
was burnt on the funeral pile with the dead bodv of the bridegroom 
at Cliandema 0 ore a few miles north of Calcutta Concubinage to a 
most awful extent 13 the fruit of these marriages without choice 
%Yhat a sum of misery is attached to the lot of woman in India l^eforc 
she has attained even her fifteenth year 1 

In some cases as many as fifty females the daughters of so manv 
Hindoos are given m marriage to one bramhun m order to make 
these families something more respectable and that the parents may 
be able to sa} we are allied by marriage to the kooleens 

‘ But the awful state of female society in this miserable country 
appears in nothing so much as in dooming the female the widow to. 
be burnt alive with the putnd carui e of her husband The Hindoo 
legislators have sanctioned this immolation showing herein a tudied 
determination to insult and degrade woman She is therefore in the 
first instance deluded into this act by the writings of these bramhuns 
in which also she is promised that jf she will offer herself for the benefit 
of her husband on the funeral pile she slyill bv the extraordinary 
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merit of tins action, rescue her husband from misery, and take him 
and fourteen generations of his and her family with her to heaven, 
where she shall enjoy with them celestial happiness until fourteen kings 
of the gods shall have succeeded to the throne of heaven (that l", 
millions of years ') Thus ensnared, she embraces this dreadful death 
I have seen three widows, at different times, burnt alive , and had 
repeated opportunities of being present at similar immolations, but my 
courage failed me 

“The burying alive of widows manifests, if that were possible, a 
still more abominable state of feeling towards women than the burning 
them alive The weavers bury their dead "When, therefore, a widow 
of this tribe is deluded into the determination not to survive hei hus- 
band, she is buried alive with the dead body In this kind of immo- 
lation the children and relations dig the grave After certain ceremonies 
have been attended to, the poor widow arrives, and is let dow n into 
the pit She sits m the centre, taking the dead body on her lap and 
encircling it with her arms These relations now begin to thiow m 
the soil , and after a short space, two of them descend into the grave, 
and tread the earth firmly round the body of the widow She sits a 
calm and unremonstratmg spectator of the horrid process She sees 
the earth rising higher and higher around her, without upbraiding her 
murderers, or making the least effort to arise and make her escape 
At length the earth reaches her lips covers her head The rest of the 
parth is then hastily thrown m, and these children and relations mount 
the grave, and tread down the earth upon the head of the suffocating 
widow the mother 1 — Why, my dear friend, the life of the vilest biute 
that walks upon the earth is never taken away by a process so slow , 
so deb berate, so diabolical as this And this is the state of your sex 
in British India 1 — In how many situations, wdiere w e expected it not, 
are we reminded of the testimony of the Divine word m every part 
of the heathen world, m the miserable state of woman, udiat a con- 
firmation of the denunciation, ‘To the woman he said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow' 5 

“Every year more than seven hundred women (more probably 
fourteen hundred) are burned or buried alive m the Piesidency of 
Bengal alond How many m the other parts of India 

Before Carey, what had been done to turn the millions of 
North India from such darkness as that ? Nothing, beyond 
the brief and impulsive efforts of Thomas There does not 
seem to have been there one genuine convert from any of the 
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Asiatic faiths , there had never been even thd nucleus of 
nativ e church 

In South India for the greater part of thej centurj th 
Coast Mission as it was called had been carried on froi 
Tranquebaras a centre by the Lutherans whom from Ziegei 
balg to Schwartz Franke had trained at Halle and Friedric 
IV of Denmark had sent forth to its East India Gompan} 
settlement From the baptism of the first convert in 170 
and translation of the New Testament into Tamil to the deat 
in 1798 of Schwartz with tv horn Carey sought to begin 
correspondence then taken up by Guericke the foundation 
were laid around Madras m Tanjore and m Tmnevelli of 
native church which now includes half a million Bu 
when Carej landed rationalism in German} and Denmarl 
and the Carnatic wars between the English and French had r* 
duced the Coast Mission to a state almost of inanition No 
was Southern India the true or ultimate battlefield agams 
Brahmanism , the triumphs of Christianity there were rathe 
among the demon -worshipping tribes of Dravidian orign 
than among the Aiyan races till Dr Miller developed th 
Christian College But the way for the harv est now bein; 
reaped by the Evangelicals and Anglicans of the Church c 
England by the Independents of the London Missionar 
Society the Weslejans and the Presbyterians of the Fre 
Church of Scotland and America was prepared by tin 
German Ziegenbalg and Schwartz under Danish protection 
The English Propagation and Christian Knowledge Societies 
sent them occasional aid the fir?t two Georges under thi 
influence of their German chaplains wrote to them encourag 
ing letters and the East India Company even gdve them i 
fj e passage in its ships and emplo} ed the sculptor Bacor 
j prepare the noble group of marble which m St Mary i 
Church Madras expresses its gratitude to Schwartz for his 
political services 
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It was Chve himself wlio brought to Calcutta the Hist 
missionary, Kiernander tlie Swede, but lie was lather a 
cbaplam, or. a missionary to .the Portuguese, who weie 
nominal Christians of the lowest Romanist type The 
Trench had closed the Danish mission at Cuddaloie, and m 
1758 Calcutta was without a Protestant cleigyman to bury 
the dead or baptize or many the living Two years before 
one of the two chaplains had perished in the tiagedy of the 
Black Hole, where he was found lying hand m hand with 
his son, a young lieutenant The othei had escaped down 
the river only to die of fever along with many more The 
victory of Plassey and the large compensation paid for the 
destruction of old Calcutta and its church induced thousands 
of natives to flock to the new capital, while the number of 
the Euiopean troops and officials was about 2000 When 
chaplains were sent out, the Governor-Geneial officially wiote 
of them to the Court of Dnectors so late as 1795 “Our 
clergy m Bengal, with some exceptions, aie not respectable 
characters” Prom the geneial lelaxation of morals, he 
(added, “ a black coat is no security ” They were so badly 
paid from £50 to £230 a year, increased by £120 to meet 
tlie cost of living in Calcutta after 1761 that they tiaded 
The Rev John Owen, a friend of Cecil, retned with 
£26,000 m ten years, and that was only a modest half of 
what some of Ins colleagues lealised chiefly from shares in 
Clive’s monopolies Preaching was the least of the chaplains’ 
duties, burying was the most onerous Anglo-Indian society, 
cut off from London, itself not much better, by a six months’ 
voyage, was corrupt Wairen Hastings and Philip Piancis, 
lus hostile*' colleague m Council, lived m open adulteiy The 
majority of the officials had native women, and the mciease 
of their children, who lived m a state worse than that of the 
heathen, became so alarming that the compensation paid by 
the Mohammedan Government of Mooishedabad for the 
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destruction of the church was applied to tAe foundation 
of the useful charity still known as the Free School 
The fathers not unfrequentl} adopted the Hindoo pantheon 
along with the zanana The pollution springing fiom Eng 
land originally was rolled back into it m an increasing \olume 
when the sumvors retired as nabobs with fortunes to corrupt 
social and political life till Pitt cried out , and it became 
possible for Burke almost to succeed in Ins eighteen 3 ears 
unjust impeachment of Hastings The literature of the close 
of the eighteenth centurj is full of alarm Professor Seelej 
is within the truth when he emphasises the two dangers as 
these — lest the English character should he corrupted and 
lest the balance of the constitution should he upset 1 

Kiernander is said to hav 0 been the means of com ert~ 
ing 209 heathens and 380 Romanists of whom three were 
priests during the tw entj eight 3 ears of Ins Calcutta career 
Claudius Buchanan declares that Christian tracts had been 
translated into Bengali — one written b 3 the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man — and that in the time of Warren Ha tings Hindoo 
Christians had preached to their county men m the cit}» 
Ihe heathen were probabty Portuguese descendants m 
whose language Kiernander preached as the lingua franca 
of the time He could not even converse m Bengali or 
Hindostam and when Charles Grant went to lnm for infor 
mation as to the waj of a sinner s salv ation this happened — 
M 3 anxious inquiries as to what I should do to be sav ed 
appeared to embarrass and confuse him exceeding^ He 
could not answer m 3 questions hut he gav e me some good 
instructive bool s On Kiernander s banl ruptc 3 r caused b> 
his son when the father was blind the Mission Church w as 
bought bj Grant who wrote that its labours have been 
confined to the descendants of Europeans and hav e hardly 
ever embraced a single heathen so that a mission to the 

1 The Expansion of England 18 S3 
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Hindoos and 'Mohammedans would he a new thing ” The 
Rev David Brown, who had been sent out the yeai after as 
master and chaplain of the Military Oiphan Society, for 
the education of the children of officers and soldiers, and was 
to become one of the Serampoie circle of fuends, pleached to 
Euiopeans only m the Mission Church Carey could find no 
tiace of Kiernander’s work among the natives six years after 
his death 1 The only converted Hindoo know n of m Northern 
India up to that time was Guneshan Das, of Delhi, who when 
a hoy jomed Clive’s army, who was the first man of caste 2 
to visit England, and who, on his return with the Calcutta 
Supreme Couit Judges m 1774 as Persian interpreter and 
translator, was baptized by Kieinandei, Mr Justice Chambeis 
being sponsor 

William Carey had no predecessor m India as the first 
oi darned Englishman who was sent to it as a missionary ; he 
had no predecessor m Bengal and Hmdostan proper as the 
first missionary from any land to the people Even the 
Moiavians, who in 1777 had sent two brethren to Seiampore, 
Calcutta, and Patna, had soon withdrawn them, and one of 
them became the Company’s botanist in Madias Di 
Heyne Carey practically' stood alone at the fiist, while he 
unconsciously set in motion the double revolution, winch 
was to convert the A nglo - Indian influence on England 
from corrupting heathenism to aggressive missionary zeal, 
and to change the Bengal of Cornwallis into the India of 
Bentmck, with all the possibilities that have made it grow, 
thus fai, into the India of the Lawrences 

1 In tlie oij-ly reliable life of Kiemander, in the Calcutta Review for 1847, 
vol vu pp 124-184, the Rev James Long, of the Church Missionary Society, 
claims for Carey and his colleagues “all the credit due to an original 
attempt m devising and carrying out three excellent plans which have laid 
so broad a foundation on which to build the native churches ” of North India 
Plutschau in 1711 took one of his converts, Timothy, home to Halle 
to be educated as a missionary 
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Carey * two mi sionary \ nncij 1 — !> titute in Calcutta— Kan d 1 an I N ntl Jen 
— \i I lie* in Tain to be un I r *n prnntcnd nt of tl e llotanle C at Icn — 
IIous^l lv a native usurer— TraiJilation ai l j reaching work in Cal 
entta— ‘s'curt-s a pro 0 * ©f waste Ian 1 at Halmalal — I tirnnte of Hi 
llcngih language an 1 aj pral to tl r Society to work in \ u an 1 Africa 
rather t! an in \m nca— Tl e tdnj family— Care) • summary of 1 1 first 
year a expend ce— Sujcnntcn la tl e indigo fa tory of Mu Inalutl— Indigo 
an 1 tl e hast In ha Comjnn) • monoi*o\ie»— Care) f r*t n arl) fatal sick 
ne s— Death of 1 is cl il 1 anJ cl ronic tn In s of his wif —formation of 
first Ilaitut church in Inlu— harlyprogressof Hille Iran latioi - Sanskrit 
stulics the VahaUiratz — Tie wooden | nnttng prr i set up at Mudna * 
l«ati— Hi* educational ileal » 1 ool work— Tl me«!i al n i inn— Lord 
M filed Cares seeks a n ktion centre among tl e IJhoot as— Describes 
1 is first sight of a Sat! — I njects a mission a^ttl inent at hi ldcrpore 

Can \ was in Ins thirty third ycir when ho landed m Bengal 
Two principles regulated the conception the foundation and 
the whole course of the mission which he now began TTc 
had been led to these by tho \«.ry genius of Christianity 
itself by the example and teaching of Christ and of Paul and 
by the experience of the Moral mn brethren He had laid 
them down m Ins Fnquiry and c\cry months rcsidcnco 
during forty years in India confirmed him m Ins adhesion to 
them Theso principles arc that (1) a missionary must he 
one of the companions and equals of tho pcoplo to whom ho 
is sent, and (2) a missionary must os soon as possible becomo 
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indigenous, sfelf- supposing, self-piopagating, alike by the 
labours oi the mission and of the conveits Himself a 
man of the people yet a scholar a shoemaker and a school- 
master yet a preacher and pastoi to v horn the gieat Hobart 
Hall gloried m being a successor, Caiey had led the two lives 
as Paul had done How that he was fairly m Calcutta, he 
lesumed the divine toil, and ceased it not till he enleied on 
the eternal lest He prepared to go up countiy to Malda to 
till the giound among the natnes of the uch district mound 
the ruined capital of Gour He engaged as his pundit and 
interpreter Earn Basu, one of the piofesaing mqmieis uhom 
Thomas had attracted in former days. Experience soon 
taught him that, however correct lus principle, Malda is not 
a land wheie the white man can be a fainicr. So he became, 
in the different stages of lus career, a captain of laboui as an 
indigo planter, a teacliei of Bengali, and piofessoi of Sanskrit 
and Marathi, and the Government translator of Bengali Hoi 
did he or Ins associates ever make the mistake oi commit 
the fraud of the Jesuit missionaries, whose idea of equality 
<■ with the people Mas not that of biotlieihood in Clinst, but 
that of dragging down Christian doctnne, wor ship and ci\ llisa- 
tion to the base level of idolatrous heathenism, and deluding 
the, ignorant into accepting the blasphemous compiomise 
Alas ! Caiey could not manage to get out of Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood for five months As he thought to live by 
farming, Thomas was to practise his profession, and their 
first year’s income of £150 had, m those days when the 
foreign exchanges were unknown, to be leahsed by the sale 
of the goods m which it had been invested As usual, 
Thomas had again blundered, so that even his gentle colleague 
himself half- condemned, half- apologised for lnm by the 
shrewd reflection that he was only fit to live at sea, where 
be Jus daily business would be before lnm, and daily piovision 
mid be made foi him Carey found himself penniless 
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Tvcn had bo received tho whole of bn £75 os lie really di l 
m one wav or other what wns tint for such ft famil} ns his 
nt tho beginning of their "Undertaking ? Tli«* cxpcn c of 
living nt nil m Calcutta drove the whole part} thirty miles up 
tho mer to Handel nn old Portuguese suburb of tho IIoo 0 li 
factory There the} rented a small house from the German 
hotel keeper beside the Atigustmnn prior} and oldest church 
in North India which dates from lo99 nnd » still in good 
order There the} met lucmandtr then nt tho great ngc of 
eighty four Dml} the} preached or tnlhc<l to the people 
The} purchased n boat for regular \ isitnlion of the hamlets 
markets nnd towns wlucli lino both banl s of the nv cr With 
stiro instinct Circ} soon fixed on "Sudden ns the centre of 
Brahinamcal superstition nnd Sanskrit learning where to 
build me n hut nnd In e like the nntn cs language recalled 
to us b} the wonls of the dyin 0 Inmgstonc in the swamps 
of Central Africa. There m the capital of the Inst of tho 
Hindoo kings beside the leaf) to r s or colleges of n mer port 
which rivals Benares loorec nnd Conjevcnm m anctitv 
where Clmitnn}a the vmshnntvn reformer wns bom Cire} # 
might have attacked Brahmanism in its stronghold A pass 
nge m his journal shows how he rcali cd the position Thomns 
the pundit nnd ho sought the Lord b} pm}cr for direct/m 
nnd this much was the result — Sivcml of the most learned 
Pundits. end. Iloihm.aus. wrisJb/d. ua t a scMJa tb/ucu end qs l UwjJ* 
is the great plnco for 1 Astern learning w c seemed inclined 
especmll} as it is tho bulwark of heathenism which if onco 
earned, all tho rest of tho countr} must he laid open to us 
But there wns no available land there for nn J n^lislnnan s 
cultivation Trom Ikandcl he wrote homo these impressions 
of Anglo Indian life and missionnr} dut} — 

*2Gth Dee 1793 — A missionnr} must bo one of tho 
companions and equals of tho people to whom ho is sent and 
man} dangers and temptations w ill bc^ m his w a} One or 
G 
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Wo pieces of advice I may venluie to gne The fust is to 
be exceedingly cautious lest the voyage pi ore a gicat snare. 
All the discourse is about high life, and cvciy circumstance 
will contribute to unfit the mind for the woik and piejudice 
the soul against the people to whom he goes , and in a country 
like this, settled by Europeans, the giandeur, the customs, 
and prejudices of the Euiopeans aie exceeding dangeious 
They are very land and hospitable, but even to \isit them, if 
a man keeps no table of Ins own, would moio than ten times 
exceed the allowance of a mission, and all then dncourse is 
about the vices of the natnes, so that a missionaiy must see 
thousands of people floating him with the gieatest kindness 
but whom he must be entirely diffcient from m his life, Ins 
appeaiance in eveiytlnng, 01 it is impossible lor Inin to stand 
their piofuse way of living, being so eontiary to his chaiactei 
and so much above lus ability This is a snaie to dear Air 
Thomas, winch will be felt by us both in some mcasiue It 
will be very impoitant to missionaries to be men of calmness 
and evenness of temper, and lather inclined to suffer liaid- 
‘■ships than to court the favour of men, and such who will be 
mdefatigably employed, m the work set before them, an 
inconstancy of mmd being quite injunous to it” 

He had need of such faith and patience Hearing of waste 
land m Calcutta he returned theie only to be disappointed. 
The Danish captam, knowing that he had written a botanical 
work, advised him to take it to the doctor in chaige of the 
Company’s Botanic Gaiden, and offer himself foi a vacant 
appointment to superintend part of it The doctor, who and 
whose successors weie soon to be pioud of Ins assistance on 
'equal terms, had to tell him that the office had been filled up, 
but invited the weary man to dine with him Houseless, with 
his maddened wife, and her sistei and two of his four clnldien 
down with dysentery, due to the bad food and exposuie of 
six weeks in the interior, Carey found a fuend, appropriately 
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enough m a Bengali mono} lender 1 Nclu ]£)utt a banker 
•who had lent money to Thomas offered the destitute family 
lus garden house in the north-eastern quarter cf Manicktolla 
until the) could do better The place was mean enough but 
Carey never foTgot the deed and he had it m his power long 
after to help Nelu Dutt when in pov ert) Such on the other 
hand was the dislike of tho Rev Dav id Brown to Thomas 
that when Carey liad walked five miles m the heat of the sun 
to visit the comparativ el) prosperous evangelical preacher 
I left him without lus hav ing so much as asked me to take 
any refreshment 

Care) would not have been allowed to hvem Calcutta 
as a missionary Fort) ) ears were to pass before that could 
bo possible without a Company’s passport But no one was 
aware of the existence of the obscure vagrant ns be seemed 
although he was hard at work All around him was a 
Mohammedan coramumt) whom through his pundit ho 
addressed with the greatest freedom and with whom he 
discussed the relative merits of the Koran and the Bible in a 
kmdl) spirit to recommend the Gospel and the wa) of life 
by Christ He had helped Thomas with a translation of the 
book of Genesis during the v 0) age and now w o find this in 
his journal two montlis and a half after lie had landed — 
Through the dela)s of my companion I have spent 
another month and done scarcely anything except that I 

1 Yt tins time and up to 1801 tho last survivor of tho Black Hole 
tragedy was living in Calcutta and boro Ins own name though tho missionary 
knew it not lira Care} was a country bom woman who w hen a girl had 
married an officer of one of tho East Indiamcn and with him her mother 
and sister had been shut np in tho Black Hole where while ,thoy perished 
she i3 said to Jiava retained life by swallowing her t ars Dr Bishop of 
Merchant Taylor a School — Cliv o a School— wrote Latin verses on tho story 
which thus conclude — 

Ncscit sitiendo penre 
Cui sic dat lacr} mas quas bibat ipsa fides 
— See Helms from Old Calcutta by Dr Busteed of tho Mint there 1882 
pp 31 35 » 
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have added to c my knowledge of the language, and had oppor- 
tunity of seeing much moie of tlte genius and (liipo ition of 
tlie natives than I olheiwise roiTld liftie known. This day 
finished the collection of the fn^t chaptM of Onird 6 ., winch 
moonslu says is lcndeicd into iciy good Bengali dust ns 
we had finished it, a pundit and nnothci limn fiom Niubhu 
came to see me I showed it to them ; and the pundit c * < med 
much pleased with the account of the ci cation; onl} the} lune 
an unaginaiy place somcwheie heneath the earth, and he 
thought that should have been mentioned likewise . . 

"Was very weary, haung walked in the sun about fifteen 
oi sixteen nnles, yet had the satisfaction of di->coui»ing with 
some money-cliangeis at Calcutta, who could apeak English, 
about the importance and absolute ncce^sit} of faith m the Lord 
Jesus Clinsl. One ot them was a \eiy craft} man, and tued 
much to entangle me with haul questions , hut at last, finding 
himself entangled, he desisted, and went to his old occupation 
of money-changing again. If once God would by his Spmt 
convince them of sin, a Savioui would he a blessing indeed to 
them hut human natuie is the same all the woild o\ei, and 
all conviction fails except it is produced by the effectual 
working of the Holy Spirit ” 

Bam Basil was himself m debt, was indeed all along a 
self-interested inquirer But the next gleam of hope came 
from him, that the Carey family should move to the waste 
jungles of the Soondarbans, the tiger-haunted swamps south- 
east of Calcutta, and there cultivate a grant of laud With a 
sum of £16 borrowed from a native at twelve per cent by 
Mr. Thomas, a boat was hired, and on the fourth day, when 
only one more meal remained, the miserable family and then 
stout-hearted father saw an English- built house As they 
walked up to it the owner met them, and with Anglo-Indian 
hospitality, invited them all to become his guests. He pioved 
to be Mr. Charles Short, m charge of the Company’s salt 
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manufacture there A s a deist he had no sjmpath} with 
Care} s enterprise but lie helped the mission nr} none the 
less and the reward came t<J him in due tunc in the opening 
of his heart to the lot e of Christ. He nftcrw aids married 
Mrs Care} a sister and in I n^lnnd the two eurvned the 
great mi'sionar} to tell this and much more regarding him 
Here at tho place nppropnntelj mined Hnshnabad or tho 
smiling spot Care} took a few acres on the Jnmooin arm 
of tho united Ganges and Urahnmpootn and built him a 
bamboo home fort} miles east ot Calcutta. Knowing that tho 
sahibs gun Mould keep off the tigers nati\e families squatted 
around to tho number of three or four thou and Such was 
tho faith tho nidusti} and the modest} of the bnuc httlo 
man that after just three months he wrote thus — When I 
know the language well enough to preach in it I ha\ e no 
doubt of ha\ing a stated congregation and I much hope to 
send jou pleasing accounts I can so far conacrsc in tho 
language as to be understood in most things belonging to 
eating and drinking bitting and fclhn e etc. M} ear is 
somewhat familiarised to tho llengnli sounds It is a Jnn» 
gunge of aacr} singular construction ha\m 0 no plural except 
for pronouns and not a single preposition in it but the cases 
of nouns and pronouns nre almost endless all tho ljonls , 
answering to our prepositions being put after tho w ord and 
formm ft a new case Txccpt these smgulantics I find it an 
eas} longun 0 c. I feel ni}sclf hnpp} in m} present under 
taking for though I ne\er felt the loss of social religion so 
much as now }ct a consciousness of lnwng gi\cn up all for 
God is a support, and tho work with all its attendant incon 
venicnccs is to mo a nch reward I think tho Society would 
do well to keep their e}e towards Africa or Asia countries 
which are not like tho wilds of America wliero long labour 
will scarcely collect suet} people to hear tho Word for hero 
it is almost impossible to get out of th§ way of hundreds and 
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preachers are Wnted a thousand times more than people to 

c preach to Within India are the Maiatlia country and the 

noithern parte to Kaslimeei, m Which, as far as I can learn, 

there is not one soul that thinks of God aright . My health 

was never hettei The climate, though hot, is tolerable , hut, 

attended as I am with difficulties, I would not i enounce my 

undertaking for all the world.” 

It was at this time that he drew his stiength often fiom 
the experience of the first missionary, described by Isaiah m 
all his solitude “Look unto Abraham your fatliei, for I 
called him alone and blessed him and increased him Tor 
the Lord shall comfoit Zion , He will comfort all her waste 
places ” The sun of His comfoit shone foith at last 

Carets ongmal intention to begin his mission neat Malda 
was now to be carried out. In the opening week of 1*794 the 
small English community in Bengal were saddened by the 
news that, when crossing the Hoogh at Calcutta, a boat con- 
taining three of its principal merchants and the wife of one 
of them had been upset, and all had been drowned It turned 
out that two of the men recovered, but Mr B IJdny and his 
young wife perished His aged mother had been one of the 
godly circle m the Besidency at Malda to whom Thomas 
, had ministered, and Mr G TJdny, her other son, was still 
the Company’s commeicial Eesident there A letter of sym- 
pathy which Thomas sent to them restored the old relations, 
and resulted m Mr G Udny inviting first the writer and then 
Carey to become his assistants m charge of new indigo fac- 
tories which he was building on his own account. Each 
received a salary equivalent to £250 a year, with the prospect 
of a commission on the out-turn, and even a proprietary 
share Carey’s remark in his journal on the day he received 
the offer was “ This appearing to be a remarkable ope mn g 
m divine providence for our comfortable support, I accepted 
it . I shall likewise be joined with my colleague again, 
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and we slnll unitedly engage in our work ’ Again — Tlie 
comersion of the heithen is the object which above all others 
I wish to pursue If my situation at Malda should be toler 
able I most certainly will publish the Bible m numbers 
On receiving the rejoinder to his acceptance of the offer he 
set this down — I am resolved to write to the Society that 
my circumstances are such that I do not need future help 
from them and to devote a sum monthly for the printing of 
the Bengali Bible’ This he did, adding that it would be 
his glory and joy to stand in the same relation to the Society 
as if he needed support from them He hoped they would 
be the sooner able to send another mission somewhere — to 
Sumatra or some of the Indian Islands From the first he 
lived with such simplicity that he gave from one fourth to 
one third of his little income to his own mission at Mud 
nabati 

Carey thus sums up his first jears experience before 
leaving his jungle home on a three weeks voyage up the 
Ganges and recoids his first deliberate and regular attempt 
to preach in Bengali on the way , 

8th April 1794 — All my hope is in and all mj comfort 
arises from God, without His power no European could 
possibly be converted and His power can convert any Indian 
and when I reflect that He has stirred me up to the Vow? 
and wrought wonders to prepare the way I can hope m 
His promises and am encouraged and strengthened 

19th April — 0 how glorious are the ways of God t 
My soul longeth and famteth for God for the living God 
to see His glory and beauty as I have seen them ul the 
sanctuary "When I first left England my hops? of *the con 
version of the heathen was veiy strong, but among so many 
obstacles it would entirely die away unless upheld by God 
Nothing to exercise it but plenty to obstruct it for now a 
year and nineteen days which is the space since I left my 
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dear charge ah Leicester Since that I have had hurrying up 

and down , a five months’ nnpiisonment with carnal men on 
board the shift , five more learning the language , my moonshi 
not understanding English sufficiently to interpiet my pleach- 
ing , my colleague separated from me , long delays and few 
opportunities for social worship , no woods to letne to, like 
Bramerd, for fear of tigeis (no less than twenty men m the 
department of Dehart a, where I am, have been earned away 
by them this season from the salt-works) , no eaithly thing 
to depend upon, or earthly comfoit, except food and raiment. 
Well, I have God, and His Woid is sure , and though the 
superstitions of the heathen were a million times woise than 
they are, if I were deserted by all, and persecuted by all, yet 
my hope, fixed on that suie Woid, will rise supenoi to all 
obstructions, and tnumph over all tuals. God’s cause will 
tnumph, and I shall come out of all trials as gold purified by 
fire. I was much humbled to-day by leading Brameul 0 
what a disparity betwixt me and him ' He always constant, 
I as inconstant as the wind ' 

Q “ 22d April Bless God for a continuance of the happy 
frame of yesterday. I think the hope of soon acqumng the 
language puts fresh life into my soul, for a long time my 
mouth has been shut, and my days have been beclouded 
with ^heaviness , but now I begin to be something Idee a 
traveller who has been almost beaten out m a violent storm, 
and who, with all his clothes about him duppmg wet, sees 
the sky begin to clear so I, with only the prospect of a 
more pleasant season at hand, scaicely feel the sonows of the 
present 

“23d With all the cares of life, and all its sonows, yet 
I find that a life of communion with God is sufficient to 
yield consolation m the midst of all, and even to produce a 
holy joy m the soul, which shall make it to triumph over 
all affliction. I have never yet repented of any sacnfice that 
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I hare made for the Gospel, but find that cbnsolation of # 
uund which can come from God alone 

24th — Still a continuance of the same tranquil state of 
mind Outwardly the sky lours but within I feel the soul s 
calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy' Hope more strongly 
operates as the time of my being able to speak for Christ 
approaches , and I feel like a long confined prisoner whose 
chains are knocked olf in order to his liberation. 

26th May — This day kept Sabbath at Chandureea had 
a pleasant day In the morning and afternoon addressed my 
family and in the evening began my work of publishin 0 the 
Word of God to the heathen Though imperfect m the 
knowledge of the language yet with the help of moonshi I 
conversed with two Brahmans in the presence of about two 
hundred people about the things of God. I had been to see 
a temple in which were the images of Dukkinroy, the god of 
the w oods riding on a tiger Sheetulla goddess of the smallpox 
without a head nding on a horse without a head Punchanon 
with large ears , and Colloroj riding on a horse In another 
apartment was Seeb which was onlj a smooth post of wood > 
with two or three mouldings in it like the base of a Tuscan 
pillar I therefore discoursed with them upon the vanity of 
idols the folly and wickedness of idolatry the nature and , 
attributes of God and the way of salvation by Christ dne 
Brahman was quite confounded and a number of people were 
all at once crj ing out to him Why do y ou not answer him ? 
Why do you not answer him 7 He replied I ha\ e no words 
Just at this time a very learned Brahman came up who was 
desired to talk with me which he did and so acceded to 
what I said that he at last said images had been used of late 
years but not from the beginning I inquired what I must 
do to be saved , he said I must repeat the name of God a 
great many times I replied would you if your son had 
oflended you be so pleased with him as^to forgive him if he 
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c weie to lepefat the word ‘father’ a thousand times? Tins 
might please children or fools, but God is wise lie told me 
that I mustfget faith, I asked' what faith was, to which he 
gave me no intelligible reply, but said I must obey God. I 
answeied, what are His commands ? what is His will They 
said God was a gieat light, and as no one could see him, he 
became incarnate, under the threefold chaincler of Bihumma, 
Bislino, and Seeb, and that either of them must be worshipped 
m order to life. I told them of the suie Word of the Gospel, 
and the way of life by Clmst, and, night coming on, left 
them I cannot tell what effect it may have, as I may never 
see them again ” 

At the beginning of the great rams m the middle of June 
Carey joined Mr Hdny and Ins mother at the chief factory 
On each of the next two Sabbaths he pleached twice m the 
hall of the Residency of the Company, v> Inch excluded all 
Christian missionaries by Act of Parliament. As an indigo 
planter he was able to be registered, and he received the 
Company’s licence to reside foi at least five years So on 
c 26th June he began his secular duties by completing for the 
season of indigo manufacture the buildings at Mudnabati, 
which was done m a fortnight, and making the acquaintance 
of the ninety natives under his charge Both Mr TJdny and 
tv1 he 'knew well that he was above all things a Christian mis- 
sionary. “These will furnish a congiegation immediately, 
and, added to the extensive engagements which I must 
necessarily have with the natives, will open a very wide dooi 
for activity God grant that it may not only be large but 
effectual ” 

These 0 were the days, which continued till the next 
charter, when the East India Company was still not only a 
body of merchants but of manufacturers Of all the old 
monopolies only the most evil one is left, that of the growth, 
manufacture, and sale of opium The civil servants, who 
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were termed Residents had not political duties \i ith tributary, 
sovereigns as now but from great factor) like palaces and on 
large salaries made advances*of money to contractors native 
and European who induced tho rj ots to wea\ o cloth to breed 
and feed the silkworm and to grow and make tho blue dje 
to which India had long given tho name of indigo Mr 
Carey was alread) familiar with the s) btem of adv nnees for 
salt and the opium monopol) w as then m its mfanc) The 
European contractors were interlopers who introduced the 
most valuable cultivation and processes into India and jet 
with whom the ‘covenanted Residents were often at war 
In Beerblioom district for example one Resident celebrated 
in hi3 time did Ins best to rum Mr Fruslmrd a Calcutta mer 
chant who was contractor for the suppl) of silk there and 
one of whose partners Mr R Udny had been The Residents 
had themselves liberty of private trade and unscrupulous 
men abused it Cln e had been hurried out thirty ) ears before 
to check the abuse which was mining not onl) the Company s 
investments but the people It had so spread on his do 
parture that even judges and magistrates and chaplains as > 
wo have seen shared m the spoils till Cornwallis interfered. 

In the case of Mr G Udn) and purely commercial agents the 
evil was reduced to a minimum and the practice had > 

deliberately sanctioned by Sir John Shoro on the ground that 
it was desirable to make tho interests of the Company and of 
individuals go hand in hand 

The do)s when Europe got its cotton cloth from India and 
called it calico from Calicut and its ncli yellow silks have 
long since passed although the latter are still supplied in an 
inferior form and the former is promising once more to raise 
its head from the combination of machinery and cheap labour 
For the old abuses of the Company the Government by Parlia 
ment has to some extent atoned bj fostering the now industries 
of tea coffee and cinchona jute and wheat The system of 
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inducing Hid ryots to cultivate by advances, piotcctcd by a 
stungent contract law, still exists in the case of opium The 
indigo culture system of CaieyT, time biolce clown m 3 SOD in 
the lowei districts, vheie, following the Company itself, the 
planter made cash advances to the peasant, who v, as icquiied 
to sow indigo on land which he held as a tenant but often as 
a propnetor, to deliver it at a fixed rate, and to beai the nsk 
of the crop as well as the exactions of the f.ictoiy sen ants 
The lesult of Government mteifeience then, with the icfusal 
of a contiact law such as piotects the opium monopoly, 
was the cessation of indigo cultuation in four distnets of 
the delta, and the destiuetion theie of an industry which 
circulated half a million steihng annually among the people 
It still flourishes m the uppei distncts of Bihar, especially 
m Tirhoot, on a system comparatn ely fiee fiom economic 
objections 

It did not flourish wnth Carey, Thomas, or Mi Udny in 
Malda and Dmajpooi Caiey does not seem to have been 
long m discovenng the evils at the root of the system two 
generations before it collapsed In a paper wdncli he wrote 
on the agricultuie of Dmajpoor foi the Asiatic Researches, 
to which we shall heieafter refei m detail, he condemns the 
“lyotti” method of cultivating indigo, as it is technically 
called, because it is subject to many inconveniences, and 
therefore liable to many objections These are that the whole 
business is conducted by giving advances to the ryots pre- 
viously to their sowing of the seed, and by leceiving the 
produce at a certain number of bundles of a .given measuie 
for a rupee , but smee “ many of them scarcely ever intend to 
fulfil their engagements, the application of a lemedy w-ould be 
difficult, especially as the devising of it must depend upon 
experiments, to the making of which the poverty and pre- 
judices of the cultivators would prove an almost invincible 
obstacle ” As missionaries, both of the Baptist and the English 
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Churches extended their preaching nnd teaching over the* 
rural districts of Bengal the) lmd these evils forced upon 
them ns obstacles to the progress of their good VorL Had 
the planters generally kindl) and often Christian men been 
owners of unencumbered concerns doubtk«s n reined) 
would hn\c been found in time But from the want of 
county courts nnd police on the one Imnd nnd the pressure 
of the rent question on the other the discontent w as fanned 
into something like a jacquerie nnd the otherwise beneficial 
industr) was destro) ed. 

Tho plant known ns Indigoftrn Tmctona is sown in 
March in soil carefull) prepared grows to about 5 feet is 
cut down earl) m Jul) is fennented in ants nnd the liquor 
is beaten till it precipitates the precious blue d) e v\ Inch is 
boiled drained cut in small cakes nnd dried. I rom first to 
last the growth nnd tho manufacture arc even more precarious 
than most tropical crops An even rainfall rigorous weeding 
the most careful superintendence of the chemical processes 
nnd conscientious packing nrc neces^ar) One good crop m 
three )cars lull pa) where the factor) is not burdened b) 
severo interest on capital one ever) other ) ear will pa) vci) 
well. Personalty Care) had more than the usual quilifica 
tions of n successful planter scientific knowledge scnipul^us^, 
conscientiousness and industr) and fnmiliant) with the 
native diameter so soon ns he acquired tho special experience 
ncccssar) for superintending tho manufacture That e\peri 
encc ho spared no effort to gain at once 

* 1st 2d nnd 3d Jul) — Much engaged in the ncccssni) 
business of prcpann 0 our works for the approaching season 
of indigo making which vwll commence in about a fortnight 
I had on tho evening of each of these dajs ver) precious 
seasons of fervent prn)cr to God I have been on these 
evenings much drawn out m pm)cr for m> dear friends at 
Leicester and for tho Soeiet) that it may ho prosperous, 
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c likewise, for tlie rmmsters of my acquaintance, not only of 
the Baptist hut other denominations I was engaged for the 
churches in 1 America and HolTand, as well as England, and 
much concerned for the success - of the Gospel among the 
Hindoos At present I know not of any success since I have 
been here Many say that the Gospel is the word of truth , 
hut they abound so much m flattery and encomiums, which 
are mere words of course, that little can he said respecting 
then smcerity The very common sms of lying and avarice 
are so universal also, that no European who has not \\ ltnessed 
it can form any idea of then vanous appearances they will 
stoop to anything whatsoever to get a few cownes, and lie on 
every occasion 0 how desirable is the spread of the Gospel 1 

“ 4th July Bather more flat, perhaps owing to the ex- 
cessive heat , for in the rainy season, if there be a fine day, 
it is very hot indeed Such has been this day, and I was 
necessitated to be out m it from morning till evemng, giving 
necessary directions I felt very much fatigued indeed, and 
had no spirits left in the evemng, and m prayer was very 
bairen . 

“ 9th July to 4th Aug Employed m visiting several fac- 
tories to learn the process of indigo-mairmg Had some very 
- pleasant seasons at Malda, where I pleached several times, 
and the people seemed much affected with the Word One 
day, as Mi Thomas and I were riding out, we saw a basket 
hung m a tree, in which an infant had been exposed , the 
skull remained, the rest having been devoured by ants ” 

Success m the indigo culture was indeed never possible 
m Mudnabati The factory stood on the nvei Tangan, within 
what is now the district of Dmajpooi, thirty miles north of 
Malda To this day the revenue surveyors of Government 
describe it as low and marshy, subject to inundation duimg 
the rams, and considered veiy unhealthy Caiey had not been 
there a fortmght whpn he had to make this leeoid 
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5th, 6th *rth Jul} — Much employed in settling the** 
affairs of the buildings etc having been absent so long and 
several of our managing and principal people being sick It 
is indeed an awful time here "with us now carcely a day but 
some are seized with fevers It is I believe owing to the 
abundance of water there being nee fields all around us in 
which they dam up the water so that all the country here 
abouts is about a foot deep in water and as we have ram 
though moderate to what I expected the rainy season to be 
jet the continual moisture occasions fevers in such situations 
where rice is cultivated Felt at home and thankful 
these dajs 0 that I may he -very useful t I must soon learn 
the language tolerabl) well for I ara obliged to converse with 
the natives everyday having no other persons here except 
my family 

Soon m September the worst of all the months m Bengal 
he himself was brought near to the grive by a fever one of 
the paroxysms oontmumg for twenty six hours without inter 
mission when providentially Mr Udny cime to visit us not 
knowing that I was ill and brought a bottle of bark with 
him He slowly recovered but the second youngest child 
Peter a boy of five was removed bj dysentery and caste 
made it long difficult to find any native to dig his gr*ve*-v_, 
But of this time the faithful sufferer could write — 

Sometimes I enjoyed sweet seasons of self examination 
and prayer as I lay upon my bed M my hours together I 
sweetly spent in contemplating subjects for pleaching and m 
muring over discourses m Bengali and when mj animil 
spirits were somewhat raised by the fever I found myself able 
to reason and discourse m Bengali for some hours together 
and words and phiases occurred much more readily than when 
I was in health When my dear child was ill I was enabled 
to attend upon him night and daj though veij dangerously 
ill myself without much fatigue and vow I bless God that 
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C I feel a sweet resignation to Ins will I know tliat lie lias 
wise ends to answer m all that he does, and that what lie 
does is best J and if Ins great and wise designs are accom- 
plished, what does it signify if a poor worm feels a little 
inconvenience and pain, who deserves hell for Ins sms 

A still harder fate befell him The monomama of his wife 
became chronic foi the rest of her life A lettei which she 
wrote and sent by special messenger called forth from Thomas 
this lovmg sympathy “ You must endeavour to consider it 
a disease The eyes and ears of many aie upon you, to whom 
your conduct is unimpeachable with respect to all her 
charges , but if you show resentment, they have ears, and 
others have tongues set on fire Were I in your case, I should 
be violent , but blessed be God, who suits our burdens to our 
backs Sometimes I pray earnestly for you, and I always 
feel for you Think of Job Think of Jesus Think of 
of those who were ‘ destitute, afflicted, tormented.’ ” 

A voyage up the Tangan m Mr Udny’s pinnace as far as(| 
the north frontier, at a spot now passed by the railway to 
Darjeeling, restored the invalid “ I am no hunter,” he wiote, 
while Thomas was shooting wild buffaloes, but he was ever 
adding to his store of observations of the people, the customs 
an(l language Meanwhile he was longmg for letters fiom 
Tuller and Pearce and Eyland At the end of January 1795 
the missionary exde thus talks of himself m his journal 
“ Much engaged m wilting, having begun to wnte letters to 
Europe , but having received none, I feel that hope deferred 
makes the heart sick. However, I am so fully satisfied of 
the firmness of their friendship, that I feel a sweet pleasure 
m writing to them, though rather of a foilorn kind , and 
having nothing but myself to write about, feel the awkward- 
ness of being an egotist I feel a social spirit though barred 
from society I sometimes walk in my garden, and tiy 
to pray to God , and, if I pray at all it is m the solitude of a 
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walk I thought my soul a little drawn out to-day but soon 
gross darkness returned. Spoke a word or two to a Moham 
medan upon tho tilings of Gfod but I feel to b6 as bad as 
they 9th May I ha\o added nothing to these memoirs 
since the 19th of April Now I obseno that for the lost 
three sabbaths raj soul has been much comforted m seeing 
so large a congregation and more especially as many who are 
not our own workmen come from the parts adjacent whose 
attendance must be wholly disinterested I therefore now 
rejoice in seeing a regular congregation of from tw o to six 
hundred people of all descriptions — Mussulmans Brahmans 
and other classes of Hindoos winch I look upon as a fav ourable 
token from God Blessed be God I lme at last received 
letters and other articles from our friends in England from 
dear brethren Fuller Moms Pearce and Itippon but why 
not from others * 14th June I have had very sore trials 
m my own family from a quarter which I forbear to mention 
Have greater need for faith and patience tlmn ever I had and 
I bless God that I have not been altogether w ltliout supplies 
of these graces Mr Thomas antf his family spent one 1 
Lords day with us May 23d Wo spent Wednesday 
26th, in prayer and for a convenient place assembled m n 
temple of Seeb which was near to our house I 'jas* * 
from that day seized with a dysentery, which continued nearly 
a week with fearful violence, but then I recovered through 
abundant mercy That day of pray er was a good day to our 
souls We concerted measures for forming a Baptist church. 

To his sister lie wTote on the 11th March of the church 
which w as duly formed of Europeans and Eurasians ^ T o nativ e 
convert was made in this Hmajpoor mission till 1806 after 
Carey had remov ed to Serampore We hav e in the neighbour 

hood about fifteen or sixteen serious persons or those I have 
good hopes of all Europeans With the natives I have very 
large concerns almost all the farmers for nearly twenty miles 
n 
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•round cultivate mdigo for us, and tlie labouring people work- 
ing liere to the number of about five hundred, so that I have 
considerable oppoitumty of pifblislnng the Gospel to them. 

I have so much knowledge of the language as to be able to 
preach to them for about half an hour, so as to be understood, 
but am not able to vary my subjects much I tell them of 
the evil and universality of sm, the sms of a natuial state, the 
justice of God, the incarnation of Christ and his sufferings m 
our stead, and of the necessity of conveision, holiness, and 
faith, in order to salvation. They hear with attention in 
general, and some come to me for instiuetion in the things of 
God ” 

“ It was always my opmion that missionaiies may and must 
support themselves after having been sent out, and leceived 
a little support at first, and in consequence I pursue a very 
little worldly employment which regimes three months’ closish 
attendance in the year, but this is in the rams the most 
unfavourable season for exertion I have a district of about 
twenty miles square, where I am continually going fiom 
village to village to publish the Gospel , and m this space are 
about two hundred villages, whose inhabitants from time to . 
time hear the Word My manner of travelling is with two 
sm^ll boats , one serves me to live in, and the other for cook- 
ing my food I carry all my furniture and food with me 
from place to place, viz a chair, a table, a bed, and a lamp 
I walk from village to village, but repair to my boat for 
lodging and eating There are several rivers m this extent 
of country, which is very convenient for travelling ” 

Carey’s first convert seems to have been Ignatius Eei- 
nandez, a Portuguese descendant who had prospered as a 
trader m Dmajpoor station The first refoimed place of 
worship m Bengal, outside of Calcutta, was built by him, m 
1797, next to Ins own house Theie he conducted service 
both in English and Bengali, whenever Carey and Thomas, 
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and Fountain afterwards were unable to go out to the station* 
and in his house Thomas and Fountain died He remained 
there as a missionary till Ins own death four*) ears before 
Careys when he left all his property to the mission The 
mission house as it is now is a typical example of the bun 
galow of one storey which afterwards formed the first chapel 
m Serampore and is still common as officers quarters in 
Bamckpore and other military stations 

Side by side with his dailj public preaching and more 
pm ate conversations with inquirers in Bengali Carey 
carried on the work of Bible translation As each new por 
tion was prepared it was tested by being read to hundreds of 
natives The difficulty was that he had at once to give a 
literary form to the rich materials of the language and to find 
in these or adapt from them terms sufficiently pure and 
accurate to express the divine ideas and facts revealed through 
the Hebrew and the Greek of the original He gives us this 
unconscious glimpse of himself at w ork on this loftiest and 
most fruitful of tasks which Jerome had first accomplished 
for Latin Christendom Ulfila for our Scandinavian fore 9 
fathers Wiclif for the English and Luther for the Germans 
of the time 

How I must mention some of the difficulties under w^ich 
we labour, particularly myself The language spoken by the 
natives of this part though Bengali is yet so different from 
the language itself that though I can pleach an hour with 
tolerable freedom so as that all who speak the language well 
or can write or read perfectly understand me ) et the poor 
labouring people can understand but little aqd though 
the language is rich beautiful and expressive jet the poor 
people whose whole concern has been to get a little nee to 
satisfy their wants or to cheat their oppressive merchants and 
zameendars hav e scarcely a word in use about religion They 
have no word for love for repent -yid a thousand other 
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things , and every idea is expressed either by quai 
or tedious circumlocutions A native wlio speaks the 
well ’finds it c a year’s work to obtain their idiom T) 


times discourages me much, hut, blessed be GodJtjf ! 


growing desire to be always abounding in the worf# ; t- 


Lord, and I know that my labour shall not be in vai] 

Lord I am much encouraged by our Lord’s express^ 
who leapeth’ (m the harvest) ‘receiveth wages, and gal 
fruit unto eternal life ’ If I, like David, only am an 
ment of gathering materials, and another build the h<j 
trust my joy will not be the less ” This was written 
well-beloved Pearce, whom he would fain have had 
him at MudnabatL To guide the two missionaries whol<^ 

Society were about to send to Africa on the salaries whifcue a very 
and Thomas had set free for this extension, Carey adotlis’ closisli 



“ They will do well to associate as much as possible witlj 
natives, and to write down every woid they can catch. 


the most 
t of about 


its meaning But if they have clnldien with them, it iVoing from 


far the readiest way of learning to listen to them, foi 
e ' will catch up every idiom in a little time My children); 
speak nearly as well as the natives, and know many tl 


m Bengali which they do not know in English I should 


rec^pimend to your consideration a very large country, 
haps unthought of I mean Bhootan or Tibet Weie 


Is space are 
,m. tune to 
s with two 
,er for cook- 
id with me 
Lmd a lamp 


nnssionaiies sent to that country, we should have it info; y boat fo 


power to afford them much help . The day I reed this exten 
your letter, I set about composing a giammar and dieting ” 
of the Bengal language, to send to you The best accoy Ignatius Ee: 
Hindu mythology extant, and which is pretty exa$f prospered as 
nerat’s Voyage, undertaken by older pf- J " " 'reformed place 

ns built by him, 
e conducted seivi 
the words and combination^ Carey and Thom: 

Scnpture Accordingly, wj 


Without Sanskrit Carey f ffy> 


master its Bengali offshoot 
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FlfST STUDIES IN SANSkPIT 

we find that he had by Apnl 1796 so worked his way 5 
through the intricate difficulties of the mother language of 
the Aryans that he could thus write to Rylanc? with more 
than a mere scholars enthusiasm of one of the two great 
Yedic epics — I June read a considerable part of the Maha 
larat an epic poem written in most beautiful language, and 
much upon a par with Homer and was it like his Iliad onl} 
considered as a great effort of human genius I should think 
it one of the first productions in the w orld but alas I it is 
the ground of faith to millions of the simple sons of men and 
as such must be held in the utmost abhorrence At the 
beginning of 1798 he wrote to Sntcliff — lam learning the 
Sanskrit langu ige which with onl} the helps to he procured 
here is perhaps the hardest language m the world To 
accomplish this I have nearlj translated the Sanskrit grammar 
and dictionary into English and have made considerable 
progress in compiling a dictionary Sanskrit including Ben 
gall and English 

By this )ear he had completed Ins first translation ot 
the Bible except the historical hooks from Joshua to Job * 
and had gone to Calcutta to obtain estimates for printing the 
New Testament of which he had reported to Mr Fuller — It 
has undergone one correction but must undergo several myre> 

I employ a pundit merely for this purpose with whom I go 
through the w hole in as exact a manner as I can. He judges 
of the style and sjntax and I of the faithfulness of the 
translation I have bower er translated several chapters 
together which have not required any alteration m the syn 
tax whatever yet I always submit this article entirely to 
Ins judgment 1 can also by hearing him read judge 
whether he understands his subject by his accenting his 
reading properl} and laying the emphasis on the right words 
If he fails in this I immediately suspect the transition 
though it is not an easy matter for an ordinary reader to laj 
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c ulie emphasis propeily m reading Bengali, in which Iheic is 
no pointing at all. The mode of punting, ic whethei a 
printing pre£s, etc, shall he sen£ from England, or whethei it 
shall he punted lieie, or whethei it shall he punted at all, 
now lests with the Society ” 

Fuller was willing, hut the aulent scholai anticipated 
him Seeing a wooden printing piess adveitiscd in Calcutta 
for £40, Carey at once purchased it on his own account, hut 
the good Mi Udny insisted on pa) mg the cost "When 
set up in the Mudnahati house its woiking was explained to 
the natives, on whom the delighted nnssionan ’s enthusiasm 
produced only the impiession that it must he the idol of the 
English 

But Caiey’s nnssionaiy organisation would not ha\e been 
complete wntliout schools, and in planning these fiom the \ei) 
fiist he gives us the geims which blossomed into the Seiam- 
pore College of 1818 on the one hand, and the piimaiy school 
cncles rmdei native Clmstian inspectors on the otliei, a system 
earned out ever since the Mutiny of 1S57 by the Clmstian 
1 Vernacular Education Society, and adopted by the state de- 
partments of public mstiuction 

“Mudnabati, 2Jth January 1795 Mr Thomas and I 
c t (b^ween whom the utmost harmony prevails) have formed a 
plan for erecting two colleges (Chowpai is, Bengali), one here 
and the other at his lesidence, wheie we intend to educate 
twelve lads, viz six Mussulmans and six Hindoos at each 
place A pundit is to have the chaige of them, and they are 
to be taught Sanskrit, Bengali, and Persian , the Bible is to 
be introduced, and peihaps a little philosophy and geography 
The time of their education is to be seven years, and w T e find 
them meat, clothing, lodging, etc We are now inquiring for 
children proper for the purpose AY e have also determined 

to requne that the Society will advance money for types to 
print the Bengali Bible, and make us their debtors for the 
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sum winch we hope to he able to pay off in one year , and it, 
will also he requisite to send a printing press from England 
We will if our lues are spared repay the whde and print 
the Bible at our own expense and 1 hope the Society will he 
come our creditors by paying for them when delivered Mr 
Thomas is now preparing letters for specimens which I hope 
will he sent by this conveyance 

AVe are under great obligation to Mr G Utlny for 
putting us in these stations He is a v ery tnendly man and a 
true Christian. I have no spirit for politics here , for what 
ever the East India Company maj be in England their 
tenants and officers here are very different we have a 
few laws and nothing to do but to obey Of his own 
school he wrote m 1799 that it consisted of forty boys 
The school would have been much larger had we been 
able to have borne the expense , but as among the scholars 
there are sever'd orphans whom w e whollj maintain, we could 
not prudently venture on any farther expense The 
boys have hitherto learned to read and write especially parts 
of the Scuptures and to beep accounts We may now be j 
able to introduce some other useful branches of knowledge 
among them I trust these schools may tend to pro 
mote cunosifcy and inquisitiveness among the rising genera 
tion qualities which are seldom found in the natives of 
Bengal 

The Medical Mission completed the equipment I 
submit it to the consideration of the Society whether we 
should not be furnished with medicines gratis No medicines 
will be sold by us y et the cost of them enters very deeply into 
our allowance The whole supply sent m the Earl Rowe 
amounting to £35 besides charges amounting to thirty per 
cent falls on me but the whole will either be administered 
to sick poor or given to any neighbour who is in want or 
used m our own families Neighbouring gentlemen have 
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^ften supplied us Indeed, considering the distance we are 
from medical assistance, the great expensiveness of it far 
beyond oui •ability, and the number of wietched, afflicted 
objects whom we continually see, and who continually apply 
for help, we ought never to sell a pennyworth Bi other 
Thomas has been the instrument of saving numbers of lives 
His house is constantly sunounded with the afflicted, and 
the cures wrought by him would have gained any physician 
or surgeon m Europe the most extensive reputation We 
ought to be furnished yearly with at least half a hundred 
weight of Jesuit’s hark” 

Around and as the fruit of the completely organised 
mission, thus conducted by the 01 darned preacher, teacher, 
scholar, scientist, printer, and licensed indigo planter m one 
station, and by his medical colleague sixteen miles to the 
north of him at Mahipal, there gathered many native in- 
quirers Besides the planters, civil officials, and military v 
officers to whom he ministered m Malda and Dmajpoor 
stations there was added the most able and consistent 
c convert, Mr Cunmnghame of Lamshaw, the assistant 
judge, who afterwards m England fought the battle of 
missions, and from his Ayrshire estate, where he built a 
church, became famous as an expounder of prophecy Carey 
looked upon this as “the greatest event that has occurred 
since our coming to this country ” The appointment of Lord 
Mornmgton, soon to be known as the Marquis Wellesley, 

“ the glonous little man,” as Metcalfe called him, and hardly 
second to his younger brother Wellington, having led Fuller 
to recommend that Carey should wait upon his Excellency at 
Calcutta, this reply was received “ I would not, however, 
have you suppose that we are obliged to conceal ourselves, or 
our work no such thing We preach before magistrates and 
judges , and were I to be m the company with Lord Morning- 
ton, I should not hesitate to declare myself a missionary to the 
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;hen though I would not on any account return myself as^ 
l to the Governor General in Council 
Two years before this m 17 97 Carey had written — 
us mission should be strengthened as much as possible as 
ntuation is such as may put it in our power eventually 
:pread the Gospel through the greatest part of Asia and 
ost all the necessaiy languages may be learned here 
had just returned from his first long missionary tour 
mg the Bbooteas who from Tibet bad overrun the eastern 
aalaya from Darjeeling to Assam Care} and Thomas 
e recened with great dignity and kindliness by the 
bah or lieutenant goi ernor of the countiy below the hills 
ich m 1865 we were compelled to annex and now admin 
r as Jalpaigon District They seemed to ha\e been the 
b Englishmen who had entered the temtoiy since the 
itical and commercial missions of Bogle and Buchanan 
milton sent by Warren Hastings They were received as 
istian Lamas in full durbar at Bhote Hath 
The genuine politeness and gentleman like behaviour of 
Soobah exceeded every tiling that can be imagined and > 
generosity was astonishing He insisted on suppl) ing all 
•people with every thing they wanted and if we did but 
o tun -eyes Vt# i> my ‘dujwi i Vue lwa \i b 'mmasliatahy yrt , 
ited us with one of the same sort Indeed he seemed to 
erpret our looks before we were aware and m this 
nner he presented each of us that night with a sword, 
eld helmet and cup made of a \eiy light beautiful wood 
3 used by all the Bhooteas for drinking in We admiring 
) wood he gave us a large log of it which appears to be 
e fir with a \ ery dark beautiful gram it is full of a resm 
turpentine and bums like a candle if cut into thin pieces 
3 serves for that use In eating the Soobah imitated our 
mners so quickly and exactly that though he had never 
m a European before y et he appeared as free as if he had 
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f spent Ins life mtli them We ate lus food, though I confess 
the thoughts of the Jmkof’s bacon made me eat rathei spar- 
mgly We <kad much talk about Bhootan and about the 
Gospel , and the appellation of Lama was given to us, which 
appeals to mean teacher, and which title is emphatically 
given to the Giand Lama 

“ We found that he had determined to give all the coun- 
try a testimony of his friendship for us in a public manner , 
and the next day was fixed on to peifoim the ceremony m 
out tent, on the market-place Accordingly we got instructed 
m the necessary etiquette, and informed him we weie only 
coining a shoit journey to see the countiy, weie not provided 
with English cloth, etc, for presents The time being come, 
we weie waited on by the Soobali, followed by all his ser- 
vants, both Bkooteas and Hindoos Being seated, we ex- 
changed each five rupees and five pieces of betel, m the sight 
of the whole town , and having chewed betel foi the first time 
m our lives, we embraced thiee times m the Eastern manner, 
and then shook hands m the English manner , aftei winch, 
c he made us a present of a piece of licli debang, wrought with 
gold, each a Bhootan blanket, and the tail of an animal called 
the cheer cow, as bushy as a horse’s, and used m the Hindu 
r yorslup 

“ In the morning, the Soobah came with his usual friend- 
ship, and bi ought moie piesents, which we received, and took 
our leave He sent us away with every honoui he could 
heap upon us , as a band of music befoie us, guides to show 
us the way, etc The Soobah is to pay us a visit in a 
little time e which I hope to impiove for the great end of 
settling a mission m that countiy ” 

Caiey applied his unusual poweis of detailed observation 
and memory m noting the physical and mental characteristics 
of these little Buddhists, the structure of the language and 
nature of their books t beliefs, and government, all of which 
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he afterwards utilised He was often in sight of snowy, 
Ivmchmjmga (28 156 feet) behind Darjeeling and when the 
Soobah being sick afterwards sent messengers with gifts 
to induce him to return he wrote — I hope to ascend those 
stupendous mountains which are so high as to be seen at a 
distance of 200 or 250 miles One of these distant mountains 
which is seen at Mahipal is concealed fiom view by the 
tops of a nearer range of hillt. w hen y ou approach within 
sixty miles of them. The distant range forms an angle 
of about ten degrees with the horizon ' But the time did 
not come for a mission to that region till the sanitarium 
of Darjeeling became the centre of another British district 
opened up by railway from Calcutta and now the aboriginal 
Lepchas are coming in large numbers into the church Sub- 
sequent communications from the Soobah first informed them 
of the Garos of Assam 

On his last visit to Calcutta in 1790 to get types 
cast for printing the Bible Carey witnessed that sight of 
widow burning which was to continue to disgrace alike the 
Hindoos and the Company s Go\ ernment until his incessant » 
appeals m India and in England led to its prev ention m 1829 
In a lettpr to Dr Pylaud he thus describes the horrid crime — 
Mudvabati 1st April 1799 — As I was returning jirojn > 
Calcutta I saw the Satiamoron or a woman burning herself 
with the corpse of her husband for the first time in my life 
We were near the village of Noya Serai or as Rennell calls it 
m his chart of the Hoogli river Niaverai Being e\ emng we 
got out of the boat to walk when we saw a number of people 
assembled on the river side I asked them wha£ they were 
met for and the) told me to bnrn the body of a dead man 
I inquired if his wife would die with him they answered 
Yes and pointed to the woman. She was standing by the 
pile which was made of large billets of wood about 2i feet 
high 4 feet long and 2 wide on top of which lay the 
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0 dead body of liei husband Her neaiest relation stood by 
her, and near her was a small basket of sweetmeats called 
Thioy. I ashed them if tins wfts the woman’s choice, or if 
she were biouglit to it by any improper influence? They 
answered that it was perfectly voluntaiy T talked till 
reasoning was of no use, and then began to exclaim with all 
my might against what they were doing, telling them that it 
was a shocking murder They told me it was a great act 
of holiness, and added m a very suily manner, that if I did not 
like to see it I might go further off, and desned me to go I 
told them that I would not go, that I was determined to stay 
and, see the murder, and that I should ceitamly bear "witness 
of it at the tribunal of God I exhoited the woman not to 
throw away her life, to fear nothing, for no evil would follow 
her refusal to bum But she m the most calm manner 
mounted the pile, and danced on it with liei hands extended, 
as if m the utmost tianquilhty of spirit Previous to her 
mounting the pile, the 1 elation whose office it was to set fire 
to the pile, led her six times lound it, at two intervals, that 
<■ us, thrice at each circumambulation As she went round she 
scattered the sweetmeats above mentioned among the people, 
who picked it up and ate it as a very holy thing This being 
( -ended, and she having mounted the pile and danced as above 
mentioned (NB The dancing only appeared to be to show 
us her contempt of death, and prove to us that her dying was 
voluntary), she lay down by the corpse, and put one arm 
under its neck and the other over it, when a quantity of dry 
cocoa-leaves and other substances were heaped over them to 
a considerable height, and then Ghee, or melted preserved 
butter, poured on the top Two bamboos were then put over 
them and held fast down, and fire put to the pile, which im- 
mediately blazed very fiercely, owing to the dry and com- 
bustible materials of which it was composed Ho sooner was 
the fire kindled than all the people set up a great shout 
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Hurree Bol Hiirree 33ol which is a common shout of joj > 
and an invocation of Hurree the wife of Hur or Seeb It 
was impossible to have heard the woman had slib groaned or 
even cried aloud on account of the mad noise of the people 
and it was impossible for her to stir or struggle on account oi 
the bamboos which were held dow n on her like the levers 
of a press MS e made much objection to their using these 
bamboos and insisted that it w as using force to prev ent the 
w’oman from getting up whin the fire burned her But the) 
declared that it was only done to keep the pile from falling 
down We could not bear to see more but left them exclaim 
zng loudl) against the murder and full of horror at what we 
had seen In the same letter Carey communicates information 
he had collected regarding the Jews and Syrian Christians of 
the Malabar coast 

Mr 6 Udnj had now found his private indigo enterprise 
to he disastrous He resolved to give it up and retire to 
England I ear after 5 ear with one partial exception mun 
dations had ruined the plant or the manufactuie and to 
crown all agrarian discontent was showing itself like that 
winch culminated m 1860 Thomas had left Ins factor) and 
was urging his colleague to ti) the sugar trade winch at that 
time meant the distillation of rum Care) rather took^vivr 
from Mr Udn) the out factor) of Iuddcrpore tweh e miles 
distant and there resolved to prepare for the arrival of 
colleagues the communistic missionary settlement on the 
Moravian plan winch he had advocated in his Enquiry Mi 
John Fountain had been sent out as the first reinforcement 
but he proved to be almost as dangerous to the mfr/it mission 
from his outspol en political radicalism as Thomas had been 
from Ins debts Caiey seriously contemplated the setting up 
of his mission centre among the Bhooteas so as to be free 
from the intolerance to Chnstnmt) of the East India Com 
pan) The authorities would not license Fountain as Ins 
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(assistant, vfould they allow future missionaries to settle 
with him, would they always renew his own licence, and 
what if he tnust cease altogether to work with his hands, 
and give himself wholly to the work of the mission as seemed 
necessary ? 

Four new colleagues and their families were already 
on the sea, hut God had piovided a better refuge for His 
servants, till the public conscience which they were about to 
quicken and enlighten should cause the persecution to cease, 
while the East India Company itself became the victim of its 
own fears 



CHAPTER V 

THE NEW CRUSADE — SERAMFORE AND TIIF BROTHERHOOD 
1800 

Effect of the news in England on the Baptists— On the homo churches— In 
the foundation of the London and other Missionary Societies— In Scot 
land— In Holland and America— The missionary home— Joshua Marsh 
man William Ward and two others sent out— Landing at the Iona of 
Southern Asia— Meeting of 'Ward and Carey— First attempt to e\ angel iso 
the non Aryan hill tribes— Carey driven bj providences to Serampore — 
Dense population of Hoogli district — Adapts his communistic plan to the 
new conditions — Purchase of the property— Constitution of the Brother 
hood — Hu relations to Moral man and V\ anl— Hannah Marshman the 
first woman missionary — Dailj life of the Brethren — Form of Agreement 
adopted in 1800 expanded in 1605 and revised in 1817 and 1820— Carey s 
ideal system of missionary administration realised for fifteen jears — 
Spmtual heroism of the Brotherhood 

The first two English missionaries to India kerned to tho«o 
who sent them forth to ha\ e disappeared for cv er Tor fj>U£ 
teen months in those days of slow Indiamen and French 
privateers no tidings of their welfare reached the poor pra} 
mg people of the midlands who had been emboldened to 
begin the heroic enterprise The convoy which had seen the 
Danish a essel fairl) hej ond the French coast had been unable 
to bring hack letters on account of the weather A& ^ ast on 
the 29th Jul} 1794 Fuller the secretary Pearce the beloved 
personal friend of Carey 11} land m Bristol and the con 
gregation at Leicester received, the journals of the voyage and 
letters which told of the first six weeks experience at Bala 
sore in Calcutta Bandel and Nuddea just before Care} knev 
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ctlie worst <£ tlieir pecuniary position The committee at 
once met. They sang “ with sacred joy” what has ever since 
been the jubilee hymn of mission's, that by William Williams 
“ O’er those gloomy hills of darkness ” 

They “ returned solemn thanks to the everlasting God whose 
mercy enduietk for evei, foi having pieseived you from the 
perils of the sea, and lntheito made your ways piospeious 
In leading the shoit account of your labours we feel some- 
thing of that spirit spoken of in the piophet, 'Thine heart 
shall fear and be enlarged’ We cordially thank you for 
your assiduity m leainmg the languages, in tianslatmg, and 
m every labour of love m which you have engaged. Undei 
God we cheeifully confide m youi wisdom, fidelity, and 
prudence, with 1 elation to the seat of your labouis or the 
means to cany them mto effect If tlieie be one place, how- 
ever, which strikes us as of moie importance than the rest, it 
is JNuddea But you must follow wheie the Loid opens a 
dooi for you ” The same spmt of geneious confidence maiked 
the relations of Caiey and the committee so long as Tullei 

' was secretaiy When the news came that the missionanes 
bad become indigo planters, some of the weaker bietliren of 
the committee, estimating Carey by themselves, sent out a 
mil<^ warning against secular temptations, to which he re- 
turned a half-amused and kindly reply John Uewton, then 
the aged lectoi of St Mary Woolnoth, on being consulted, 
reassured them “ If the heait be filed with a zeal for God 
and love to souls,” he said, “such attention to busmess as 
circumstances require will not hint it ” Since Caiey, like the 
Moravians meant that the missionaries should live upon a 
common stock, and never lay up money, the weakest might 
have recognised the Paul-hke nobleness, which had maiked 
all his life, m relinquishing the scanty salary that it might be 
used for other missions to Africa and Asia 

The spiritual law which Duff’s success afteiwaids led 
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Clmlmcrs to formulate tint the relation of foi/ ign to home# 
missions nets not b) exhaustion but b) fermentation now 
came to be illustrated on fi great scale and 4 to result in 
the foundation of tbe catholic missionary enterpn o of the 
e\ angebcals of Lnglnnd Scotland Ireland America Germany 
and France which has marked the whole nineteenth century 
Y> o find it fir^t in duller him elf In comforting Thomas 
during his extreme, t dejection he quoted to him from his 
own journal of 1789 the record of a Ion,, pi nod of spiritual 
dejection and inactivity which continued till Care) com 
pclled him to join m the mission M Before tins I did little 
but pine ovtsr m> miseia but since I ha\ c l>ctahen m\ elf to 
greater actiuty for God in) strength has been n_co\crcd 
and ni) «oul replenished 44 \ our work is a great work and 
the c\es of the religious world arc upon \ou. "iotir under 
takm e with that of jour dear colleague has pro\okcd ni in) 

Tlie •pint of missions is gone forth I wish it mi) ne\cr 
•top till the Gospel is sent unto all the world " 

Ibllowin 0 the pietist I rnnhc who m 1710 published the 
first missionarj reports and also the Morauans I idler and * 
his coadjutors issued from the press of T M Morns at Clip 
stone towards the end of 1791 No I of their 1 cntxltcal 
Accounts rclatitc to a Society formed among the Fart tty for > 
Jjaptists for Propagating the Goyxl among the Heathen 
Tin t contained a mmtiie of the foumhtton of the Society 
and the letters of Care) up to loth Icbmarj 1791 from the 
Soondarbans as well ns an ecceutnc communication from 
Thomas which as we shall see called forth the ridicule of 
Sjdncj Smith and the defence of Southej ‘'l* of these 
Accounts appeared up to the jear 1800 when the) were 
published ns one aolumo with an index and illustrations 
The volume closes with a doggerel translation of one of 
sc\ oral Gospel ballads winch Carey had written m Bengali 
in 1798 lie had thus carl) brought into tho scrvico of 
i 
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cChnst the bindoo love of musical iccitative, winch was 
recently re-discovered as it were and now forms an import- 
ant mode of- evangelistic woilc Svhen accompanied by native 
musical mstiuments The ongmal has a curious mtciest and 
value m the history of the Bengali language, as foimed by 
Carey As to the music he wrote “ We sometimes have a 

melody that cheeis my heart, though it would be discordant 
upon the ears of an Englishman ” 1 

Such was the immediate action of the infant Baptist, 
Society The moment Dr Hyland lead his lettei fiom Carey 
he sent for Di Bogue and Mi Stephen, who happened 
to be m Bustol, to rejoice with him The tln'ee letumed 
thanks to God, and then Bogue and Stephen, calling on Mr 
Hey, a leading citizen, took the first step, towards the founda- 
tion of a similar organisation of non-Baptists, since known as 
the London Missionary Society Immediately Bogue, the able 
Presbyterian minister who had presided ovei a theological 
school at Gosport from which missionaries went forth, and 
who refused the best living m Edmbuigli when offeied to 
^ him by Dundas, wrote lus address, which appeared m the 
Evangelical Magazine for Septemhei, calling on the chinches 
to send out at least twenty or thirty missionaries In the 
( sermon of lofty eloquence which he pleached the year after 
he declared that the missionary movement of that time 
would form an epoch m the history of man, “ the time will 
be ever remembered by us, and may it be celebrated by 
future ages as the Mm of Christian Benevolence ” 

On the same day the Bev T Haweis, rector of All Saints, 
Aldwmklq, referring to the hundreds of mmisteis collected 
to decide where the first mission should be sent, thus burst 
forth “ Me th inks I see the great Angel of the Covenant 
m the midst of us, pluming his wings and ready to fly 
through the midst of heaven with his own everlasting Gospel, 

1 Periodical Accounts, vol i p 525 
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to every nation and tribe and tongue and peopl/ In Hm > 

dostan our brethren the Baptists have at present prc\ented 

our wishes there is rodm for a thousand -missionaries 

and I wish we maj he ready with a numerous host for that 

or any other part of the earth 

Scotland was the next to take up the challenge sent b) 

Carey Greville Ewing then a ) oung minister of the hirl 

m Edinburgh published m March 1796 the appeal of the 

Edinburgh or Scottish Missionary Society which afterwards 

sent Tolin Wilson to Bombay and that was followed by the 

Glasgow Society to which we owe the most successful of 

the Kafir missions m South Africa Robert Haldane sold 

all that he had when he read the first number of the 

Periodical Accounts and ga\o £35 000 to send a Presbyterian 

mission of six ministers and laymen besides himself to do 

from Benares what Carey had planned from Mudnabati but 

Pitt as well as Dundas though Ins personal friends threatened 

him with the Companj s intolerant Act of Parliament Evan 

gelical ministers of the Church of England took their proper 

place in the new crusade and a ) tar before the eighteenth * 

century closed the) formed the agency which has ever since 

been m the forefront of the host of the Lord as the Church 

Missionary Society with Care) s friend Thomas Scott a^ itj 

first secretar) The sacred enthusiasm was caught by the 

Netherlands on the one side tinder the influence ef Nr Tan 

der Kemp who had studied at Edinburgh University and by 

the divinity students of New England of whom Adomram 

Jndson was even then in training to receive from Carey the 

apostolate of Burma Soon too the Bengali Biblje transla 

tions were to unite with the needs of the Welsh at home to 

establish the British and Foreign Bible Societ) 

As news of all this reached Carey annd his troubles and 

yet triumphs of faith in the swamps of Dinajpoor and when 

he learned that he was soon to be joined by four colleagues 
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one of wln\i was Ward whom he himself had tested to 
print the Bengali Bible for him, he might uell unte, m 
July 1799 f -“ The success of the Gospel and, among* olhei 
things, the hitheito unextmguishable missionary flame m 
England and all the western world, give us no little en- 
couiagement and animate oui heaits” To Sutcliff lie had 
written eighteen months befoic that “ I icjoice much at the 
missionaiy spmt which lias lately gone forth surely it is a 
pielude to the universal spiead of the Gospel 1 Yom account 
of the Geiman Moi avian Brethien’s affectionate legal d tov. aids 
me is very pleasing. I am not much moi ed by vhat men in 
general say of me , yet I cannot he insensible to the legaids 
of men eminent for godliness Stajmg at home is now 
become smful m many cases, and will become so moie and 
more All gifts should be encouraged, and spread abioad " 
The day was breaking now Men as well as money 
were offered for Carey’s woik ' In Scotland especially Fuller 
found that he had but to ask, but to appear m any ei angelical 
pulpit, and he would receive sums which, m that day of small 
things, rebuked his little faith Till the last Scotland was 
loyal to Carey and his colleagues, and with almost a prevision 
of this he wrote so early as 1797 “It rejoices my heait 
juugh to hear of our bietliren m Scotland having so liberally 
set themselves to encourage the mission ” They appio\ed of 
his plans, and prayed foi him and his work When Fullei 
called on Cecil for help, the “ clnuchy ” evangelical told him 
he had a poor opinion of all Baptists except one, the man 
who wrote The Gospel Wot thy of All Acceptation When he 
learned that its author stood befoie him, the hasty offendei 
apologised and offeied a subscription “ Not a faithmg, sir >” 
was the reply, “you do not give m faith”, but the persistent 
Cecil prevailed Men, however, were a greater want than 
money at that early stage of the modern crusade Thomas and 
Fountain had each b$en a mistake So were the early Afu- 
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can missionaries with the exception of the firat Scotsman, * 
Peter Greig Of the thirty sent out by the London Missionary 
Society in the Duff only four were fit for orduiatioil and not one 
has left a name of nmrL The Church Mission continued to send 
out only Germans till 1815 In quick succession four young 
men offered themseh es to the Baptist Society to go out ns assist 
ants to Carey in the hope that the Company w ould gi\ e them 
a licence to reside — Bninsdon mid Grant two of Hylands 
Bristol flock Joshua Mnrshman with his wife Hannah 
Marsliman and William W nrd called by Carey himself 
In nine months Fuller had them and their families 
shipped m an American \csscl the Criterion commanded 
by Captain Wickcs a Prcsby tenan elder of Philadelphia v ho 
ei or after promoted the cause in the United States Charles 
Grant helped them as he would Ime aided Carey alone 
Though the most influential of the Company s directors lie 
could not obtain a passport for them but lie ga\ c them the 
aery counsel which was to provide foi the young mission its 
ark of defence Do not land at Calcutta but at Scramporc, 
and there under the protection of the Danish flag arrange to * 
join Mr Carey After five months prosperous voyage the 
party reached the noogh Before arming within the limits 
of the port of Calcutta Captain Wickes sent them off mjtwa > 
boats under the guidance of a Bengali clerk to Scramporc 
fifteen miles higher up on the light bank of the river They 
had agreed that he should boldly enter them not ns assistant 
planters but as Christian missionaries rightly trusting to 
Danish protection Charles Grant had advised them well 
but it is nob easy now as in the case of their predecessors m 
1793 and of tlieir successors up to 1813 to refrain from 
indignation that the British Parliament and the party led by 
William Pitt should have so long lent all the weight of their 
power to the Last India Company m the vain attempt to 
keep Christianity from the Hindoos ■* Ward s journal thus 
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simply tells\lie stoiy of the landing of the nnssionanes at this 

Iona, this Canteibuiy of Southern Asia 
( « 

“ LorcVs-day, Oct 13, 1799 Brothei Bnm^lon and I dept in the 
open air on our chests "We armed at Scmnipoic tins moinmgbj 
daylight, m health and pietty good spirit 1 ; We put up at Chirr’s, a 
Danish tavern to w Inch \\e had hcen recommended No voi-lup to- 
day Nothing hut a Poituguese church heie 

“ Oct 14 — Mr Forsyth fiom Calcutta, juismoimij belonging to the 
London Missionaiy Society, astonished us b} his presence tln^ afternoon 
He was wholly unknown, but soon became well known lie gn\tu*» 
a deal of interesting information lie liad seen biotliei Cat cv , who in- 
vited him to his house, offered lam the assistance of his moondn, etc 
“ Oct 16 — The Captain haung been at Calcutta came and in- 
formed us that his ship could not he enleied, unless we made om 
appearance Brotliei Biunsdon and I went to Calcutta, and the ne\t 
day w 7 ewere informed that the ship had obtained an entrance, on con- 
dition that we appeared at the Police Office, oi would continue at 
Serampore All things considered we picferred the latter, till the 
arrival of our friends from Kiddeipore to whom we had addressed 
letters Captain Wickes called on Rev Mr Brown, who sen k nulls 
offered to do any thing foi us in his powei Our In&tnictions with 
respect to our conduct towards Civil Government weie read to linn 
He promised to call at the Police Office afterwards, and to inform the 
Master that w r e intended to stay at Serampoie till we had leaie to go 
up the country Captain Wickes called at the office afterwauls, and 
they seemed quite satisfied with oiu declaration by him In the 
MteUioon we went to Serampore 

“ Oct 19 I addressed a letter to the Goiernor to-daj begging Ins 
acceptance of the last number of our Periodical Accounts, and inform- 
ing him that w r e proposed having w'orship to -morrow m om own 
house, from wducli we did not wish to exclude any person 

“ Lord’s-day, Oct 20 — This morning the Governor sent to inquire 
the hours of our wmrship About half-past ten he came to our house 
with a number of gentlemen and their retinue I pieached fiom 
Acts xx 24 We had a very attentive congregation of Europeans 
several appeared affected, among whom was the Governor” 

The text was well chosen from Paul’s woicls to the 
elders of Ephesus, as he turned his face towards the bonds 
and afflictions that awaited him “ But none of these things 
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mo\e me neither count I my life dear uny> myself so > 
that I might finish my course with joy and the ministry 
which I have received of *the Lord Jesus to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God It proved to be a history of 
the three men thenceforth best known as the Serampore 
missionaries Ward too the literary membei of the mission 
composed the hymn which thus concluded — 

Yes we arc safe beneath Thy shade 
And shall be so midst India s heat 
Whnt should a missionary dread 
For devils crouch at Jesus feet 

‘ There sw eetest Saviour ' let Thy cross 
Win many Hindoo hearts to thee 
This shall make up for every loss 
While Thou art ours eternally 

In his first letter to a friend m Hull Ward used language 
which unconsciously predicted the future of the mission — 
With a Bible and a press posterity will see that a mission 
ary will not labour in vam e\ en in India But one of their 
number Grant was meanwhile remo\ ed by death and while • > 
they waited for a month Carey failed to obtain lea\e for 
them to settle as his assistants in British territory He had 
appealed to Mr Brown and to Dr Roxburgh his fnenpl yi 
charge of the Botanic Garden to use his influence with the 
Government through CoVehrooke the Omental scholar then 
high in the service But it was in vam The police had seen 
the missionaries slip from their grasp with annoyance because 
of the liberality of the Go\emor General of whom Carey 
had written to R) land a j ear before At Calcutta I saw 
much dissipation but yet I think le«s than formerly Lord 
Momingtonlias set his face against sports gaming horse 
racing and working on the Lords daj in consequence of 
which these infamous practices are less common than for 
merly The missionaries too had at fiyst been reported not as 
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^Baptist but ^ “ Papist,” and the emissanes of Fiance, believed 
to be every wlieie, must be watched against The biave little 
Governor leKt be undeistood that he would piotect to the last 
the men who had been committed to Ins caie by the Danish 
consul m London So Waid obtained a Danish passpoit 
to enable lnm to visit Dmajpoor and consult with Carey 
It was Sunday morning when he appioaclied the Mudna- 
bati factoiy, “ feeling very unusual sensations,” gi eatly excited 
“ At length I saiv Caiey 1 He is less alteied tlian I expected , 
has lathei more flesh than vdien m England, and, blessed be 
God 1 he is a young man still ” It was a w’lench to sacrifice 
Ins own pioneer mission, pioperty worth £500, the school, the 
chuich, the mquneis, but he did not hesitate lie thus 
stated the case on the otliei side “At Seiampoie we may 
settle as missionaries, which is not allowed heie, and the 
great ends of the mission, particularly the printing of the 
Scriptures, seem much moie likely to be answeied m that 
situation than m this There also brotliei Waid can have the 
inspection of the press , wdiereas lieie we should be deprived of 
1 his important assistance In that jiart of the countiy the 
inhabitants aie fai more numerous than m this , and other 
missionaries may there be peimitted to join us, which here 
it;, serins they will not” On the way down Carey and Waid 
made the first attempt to evangelise the Santal and other 
simple abongmal tribes whom the officials Biowm and 
Cleveland had partly tamed during a visit to the Piajmalial 
Hills, round which the great Ganges sweeps The Pahauas 
are described, at that time, as wuthout caste, priests, or public 
rehgion, aq living on Indian corn, and by hunting foi which 
they carry bows and airows “ Bi other Carey was able to con- 
verse with them ” Again, Ward’s comment on the Bengali 
services on the next Sunday, from the boats, is “the common 
sort wonder how brother Carey can knou r so much of the 
Shasters ” “ I long,” jvrote Carey from the spot to his new r 
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colleagues to staj here and. tell these social aril untutored , 
heathen the good news from hea\cn I Imo a strong per- 
suasion that the doctrine of allying Saviour would under the 
Hoi} Spirits influence melt their hearts From Taljlicn near 
to that place to Pansnath Ranchi and Orissa thousands of 
Santals and Kols liaa e since been gathered into the kingdom 

On the 10th Januarj 1800 Care} took up his residence 
at Serampore on the lltli he was presented to the governor 
and lie went out and preached to the natrves His 
novitiate was over, so began Ins full apostolato instant in 
season and out of season to end only with lus life tlurt} 
four jears after 

Thus step bj step by a waj that he knew not the shoe 
maker lad — who had educated himself to carry the Gospel to 
Tahiti, had been sent to Bengal m spite of the Company 
which cast him out of their ship had staned in Calcutta 
had built him a wooden hut in the jungles of the Delta had 
become indigo planter in the swamps of Dmajpoor that lie 
might preach Christ without interference lnd been forced to 
think of seeking the protection of a Buddhist in the Hinmlaj an 
morass — was driven to begin anew m the a cry heart of the 
most densely peopled part of the British Empire under the 
jealous care of the foreign European power which linrj o 
century before sent missionaries to Tranqnebar and taught 
^mzendorf and the Moravians the di\ me law of the king 
dom encouraged by a governor Colonel Bie who was him 
self a disciple of Schwartz To complete this cataloguo of 
special pro\ idences we may add that if Fuller had dela} ed 
only a little longer even Serampore would have bjen found 
shut a 0 amst the missionaries Tor the jear after when 
Hapoleons acts had driven us to war with Denmark a 
detachment of British troops took possession of Fredericks 
nagore as Serampore was officially called and of the Danish 
East India Company's ship there withqut opposition 
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The district or county of Hoogli and Howrah, opposite 
Calcutta and Banackpoie, of which Serampore is the central 
port, swarms with a population, clnefly Hindoo but partly 
Mussulman, unmatched for density m any other paib of the 
world If, after years of a decimating fever, each of its 1701 
square miles still supports nearly a thousand human benigs, 
or double the proportion of Belgium, we cannot believe that 
it was much less dense at the beginning of the centtiry 
From Howrah, the Suirey side of Calcutta, up to Hoogli the 
county town, the high ndge of mud between the liver and the 
old channel of the Ganges to the west, has attracted the 
wealthiest and most intellectually active of all the Bengalees. 
Hence it was heie that Portuguese and Hutch, French and 
English, and Hanes planted then early factones Hie last to 
obtain a site of twenty acres from the monbund Mussulman 
Government at Moorshedabad was Henmaik, two yeais before 
Plassey In the half century the hut of the lirst governor 
sent from Tranquebar had grown into the “beautiful little 
town ” which delighted the first Baptist missionaries Its in- 
habitants, under British administration only since 1845, now 
number 25,000 Then they must have been fewer, but then 
even more than now the town was a centre of the visknoo- 
jvopship of Jagganath, second only to that of Pooree in all India 
Commercially Serampore sometimes distanced Calcutta itself, 
for all the foreign European trade was centred in it during 
the American and French wars, and the English civilians 
used its investments as the best means of remitting then 
savings home A few months before the missionaries 
came, the; offing of Serampoie had piesented a busy scene, 
when on 23d May a cyclone snapped the flagstaff, desolated 
several houses, swept the river, and wrecked a Hamsh ship 
with a result thus described by the contemporary annalist 
The crew were clinging to the topmasts, and the native boat- 
men refused to save 0 them “ till the Kev, Mr Freuchtenubt, 
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a Danish missionary, sprang into a boat and bv the offer of 
reward seasonably reinforced with menaces and a vigorous 
application of Ins cane prevailed on the boatmen to carry 
him to the wreck, and carry the trembling wretches to the 
shore Who this missionary nas ne fail to discos or 
since there w as nothing but a Portuguese Catholic church in 
the settlement and the goaemor was raising subscriptions 
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for that pretty building in which Carey preached till lie died 
and tho spire of which the Go\emor General is said to haie 
erected to impro\c the Mew of the town from the windowa 
of 3ns summer palace nt Barrnchpore opposite j 

Ecinoa ed from the rural obscurity of a Bengali Milage 
where the cost of bousing clothing and hung was small to 
a tow n m tho neighbourhood of the capital much frequented 
by European'? Can.\ at once adapted the practical details 
of bis communistic brotherhood to tjie new circumstances 
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t With such^wisdom was lie aided m this by the business 
experience of Marshman and Ward, that a settlement was 
formed whnsh admitted of eas f development m correspond- 
ence with the rapid giowth of the mission At first the 
missionary community consisted of fen adults and nine chil- 
dien Giant had been carried off by death caused by the 
dampness of their first quaiteis Brunsdon was soon after 
removed by fever caught fiom standing on an unmatted floor 
m the printing-office Fountain, who at first continued 
the mission at Dmajpoor, soon died there a happy death 
Thomas had settled at Beerbhoom, but joined the Serampore 
brethien m time to do good though buef service befoie lie 
too was cut off But, fortunately as it pioved for the future, 
Carey had to arrange for five families at the first, and this is 
liow it was done as descubed by Ward 

“ The renting of a house, or houses, would rum us We hoped 
theiefore to have been able to purchase land, and build mat houses 
upon it , but we can get none properly situated We have in conse- 
quence purchased of the Governor’s nephew a large house m the 
middle of the town for Rs 6000 , or about £800 ; the rent m four 
years would have amounted to the purchase It consists of a spacious 
verandah (portico) and hall, with two rooms on each side Rather 
more to the front are two other rooms separate, and on one side is a 
store-house, separate also, which will make a printing-office It stands 
t>y the liver-side upon a pretty large piece of ground, walled round, 
with a garden at the bottom, and m the middle a fine tank oi pool of 
water The price alarmed us, but we had no alternative , and we 
hope this v ill form a comfortable missionary settlement Being near 
to Calcutta, it is of the utmost importance to our school, our press, and 
our connection with England ” 

“From hence may the Gospel issue and pervade all 
India,” they wiote to Fuller " We intend to teach a school, 
and make what we can of our press. The paper is all ai rived, 
and the press, with the types, etc, complete The Bible 
is wholly translated, except a few chapters, so that we intend 
to begin printing immediately, first the New and then the 
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Old Testament We love our work and will dr> all we can 
to lighten your expenses 

This house chapel with Iwo acres of gardfen land and 
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separate rooms on either side continued till 1875 to be the 
nucleus of the settlement afterwards celebrated all over South 
Asia and Christendom The chapel is still sacred to the 
worship of God The separate rooms to the left now fronting 
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<. tlie Hoogli/^ecame enlaiged into the stately lesidenee of Mi 
John Maisliman, C.S I, and his two successors in the Fnend 
of Incha, while beyond were tlie gills’ school, now lcmoved, 
the residence of Dr Joshua Marshman hel’oiehis death, and the 
hoys’ school presented to the college by the King of Dcnmaik 
The sepaiate looms to the light giew into the pi ess , failhei 
doAvn the river was the house of the Lady Khumoln v ho became 
Caiey’s second wife, with the gicat papei-mill behind ; and, 
still fartliei, the second paik m which the Seiampoie College 
was built, with the puncipal’s house m which Carey died, 
and a hostel foi the Kative Christian students behind The 
whole settlement finally formed a block of ten acies, with 
almost palatial buildings on the light hank of the Iloogli, 
vdnek, with a breadth of half a mile when m flood, i oiled 
between it and the Governoi-Geneial’s summci house and 
English -hlce park of Banaekpoie The original two acies, 
enlaiged to seven, became Caiey’s Botanic Garden , the houses 
he surrounded and connected by mahogany tiees, which giew* 
to be of umbrageous beauty His favourite promenade be- 
tween the chapel and the null, and ultimately the college, w as 
under an avenue of Ins own planting, long known as “ Carey’s 
Walk” 

i Jibe new colleagues v T ho weie to live with him m loving 
brotherhood till death removed the last in 1837 were not 
long m attracting him After his disappointment m Thomas 
and Fountain he must have nanowly scanned them duimg 
the fiist month at Seiampore The two weie worthy to be 
associated with him They so admirably supplemented his 
own deficiencies, that the brotherhood became the most potent 
and permanent force m India He thus wrote to Fuller his 
first impressions of them, with a loving self-depreciation 
“Brother Ward is the very man we wanted he enters 
into the work with his whole soul I have much pleasure 
m him, and expect t much from him. Biother Maishman 
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is a prodigy of diligenoe and prudence as is also his wife m 
the latter learning the language is mere play to him , he 
has already acquired as mucIJ as I did in double the time 
After eight months of study and evangelising work they are 
thus described — Our brother Marshman who is a true 
missionary is able to talk a little , he goes out frequently nay 
almost every day and assaults the fortress of Satan Brother 
Brunsdon can talk a little though not like Marshman 
Brother Ward is a great prize he does not learn the lan 
guage so quickly but he is so hoi} so spiritual a man and 
so useful among the children 

Thus early did Care} note the v alue of Hannah Marsh 
man the first woman missionary to India Grand daughter of 
the Baptist minister of Crockerton in Wiltshire she proved 
to be for fort} six } ears at once a loving v\ ife and the equal 
of the three missionaries of Chnst and of civilisation whom 
she aided in the common home in the schools in the con 
gregation in the Native Christian families and even at that 
early time in purely Hindoo circles Without her the mission 
must have been one sided indeed It still gives us a pathetic 
interest to turn to her household books where we find entered 
with loving care and thoughtful thrift all the daily details 
which at once form a valuable contribution to the history 
of prices and show how her prudence combined with the 
heroic self demal of all to make the Serampore mission the 
light of India Ward s journal supplies this first sketch of 
the brotherhood who realised more than probably any in 
Reformed Romanist or Greek Hagiology the life of the 
apostolic community in Jerusalem v 

January 18 1800 — This week we have adopted a set of rules 
for the government of the family All preach and pray m turn one 
superintends the affairs of the family for a month and then another 
brother Carey is treasurer and has the regulation of the medicine 
chest brother Fountain is librarian Saturday evening is devoted to 
adjusting differences and pledging ourselves tc Jove one another One 
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of our resolutions is, that no one of us do engage m pm ate trade ; but 
that all be dobc foFtlie benefit of the mission 

11 August 1 /"Our labours for cvpry daj are now legularly ni ranged 
About six o’clock vve rise , brother Carej to Ins gaulen , biothei Mai -li- 
man to W school at seven , brother Bninsdon, Felix, and J, to the 
pnntin^oflice Ateiglit tlie bell rings for familj woiship * ueas-emble 
in ,tlie hall, sing, read, and pray Bicakfast Afterwards, biothei 
/ 0 arey goes to the translation, oi reading proofs brother Mai -liman to 
school, and the rest to the pnnling-oflice Om compositoi having left 
us, we do without we print three half-sheets of 2000 each m a week , 
have five pressmen, one lolder, and one binder At twelve o’clock we 
take a luncheon , then most of us sha\e and bathe, lead and sleep 
before dinner, which welnrve at three Aftei dinner we cltliui our 
thoughts on a text or question tin* we find to be v ei \ profitable 
Brother and sister Marshman keep then c chools till after two In 
the afternoon, if business he done in the otlice, I read and try to talk 
Bengali with the brammhan We drink tea about c even, and hare 
little or no supper We have Bengali preaching once or twice in 
the week, and on Thursday evening we have an expel lence meeting 
On Saturday evening we meet to compose differences and transact 
business, after prayei, which is alwajs nnmedmtclj after tea Felix 
is very useful m the office , William goes to school, and put of the 
day learns to bind We meet two hours befoic hreakfnst on the firA 
Monday m the month, and each one piays for the salvation of the 
Bengal heathen At night we unite our prajers for the univei«al 
spread of the Gospel ” 

t t . The “Form of Agreement” which regulated the social 
economy and spiritual enterprise of the brothei hood, and also 
its legal relations to the Baptist Society m England, deserves 
study, m its divine disinterestedness, its lofty aims, and its 
kindly common sense Fuller had pledged the Society in 
1V98 to send out £360 a year for the joint family of six 
missionaries, their wives, and children The house and land 
at Serampore cost the Society Bs 6000 On Grant’s death, 
leaving a widow and two children, the five missionaries made 
the first voluntary agreement, which “ provided that no one 
should trade on his own private account, and that the product 
of their labour should form a common fund to be applied at 
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the will of the majority to the support of theyr respective * 
families of the cause of God around them and of the widow 
and famity of such as might be removed b} death” The first 
year the schools and the press enabled the brotherhood to 
be more than self supporting In the second jear Care} s 
salary from the College of Tort-William and the growth of 
the schools and press gave them a surplus for mission ex ten 
sion. The} notonty paid for the additional two houses and 
ground required b) such extension but they paid bach to the 
Society all that it had advanced for the first purchase m 
the course of the next six }cars Thev acquired all the 
property for the Serampore mission duty informing the 
home committee from time to time and the} vested the 
whole right up to Hillers death m 1815 in the Society 1 to 
prevent the premises being sold or becoming private property 
in the families But to secure their own quiet occupation 
of them and enable them to leave them m tlie hands of such 
as thej might associate with themselves in thur work the} 
declared themsclv es trustees instead of proprietors 

The agreement of 1800 was expanded into the Torm of 
Agreement of 1805 when the spiritual side of the mission 
had grow n. Their own authontativ e statement as gi v en abov e 
was loving!} recognised b} Fuller In 1817 and again* in 
1820 the claims of aged and destitute relatives and the duty 
of each brother making provision for his own widow and 
orphans and occasional!} the calls of pity and humanity 
led the brotherhood to agree that ‘ each shall regularly 
deduct a tenth of the net product of his labour to form a fund 
m his own hands for these purposes We know nothing in 
the history of missions monastic or evangelical winch at all 
approaches this m administrative perfectness as well as in 
Chnst-hke self sacrifice It prevents secularisation of spirit 
stimulates activity of all kinds gives full scope to local ability 
and experience calls forth the maximum of local support and 
K 
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t propagation^ sets the church at home fiee to enter inces- 
santly on new fields, piovides peimanence as m ell as vanety 
of action and adaptation to new encumstance\ and binds the 
whole in a holy bond of piayeiful co-opeiation and loving 
fellowship This Agreement woiked for seventeen } car^, 
with a success m England and India which no shall tiace, 
or as long as Fuller, Hyland, and Sutclifl lived “ to hold 
the ropes,” while Carey, Marsliman, and Waid excavated the 
mine of Hinduism It failed at the English end only, when 
Fuller was succeeded by men less woilhy to put their hands 
to this ark of God, m India it sunived the life of its sainth 
founder 

The spmtual side of the Agi cement we find in the foini 
which the three drew up m ISO 5 , to be read publicly at all 
their stations thrice ever}' year, on the Lord’s Da}' Ho one 
will understand William Carey, 01 do pistice' to the Soiam- 
pore brotherhood, who does not study that, as w e 1 cpublish 
it elsewhere 1 It is the ripe fruit of the fust eleven yeais of 
Carey’s daily toil and conseciated genius, as written out b} 
the fervent pen of Waid In the light of it the whole of 
Carey’s life must be read In these concluding sentences of 
the Agreement the wnter sketches Carey himself “ Let us 
<ofts>n look at Bramerd m the w’oods of Amenca, pouring out 
his very soul before God for the perishing heathen, without 
whose salvation nothing could make him happy Pra}er, 
secret, fervent believing piayer, lies at the root of all per- 
sonal godliness A competent knovdedge of the languages 
current where a missionary lives, a mild and winning temper, 
and a heWt given up to God m closet religion, these, these 
are the attamments which more than all knowledge or all 
other gifts, well fit us to become the instruments of God m 
the great work of human redemption Finally, let us give 
ouiselves unreservedly to this glorious cause Let us never 

* 1 See Appendix I 
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think tint our time our gift's our strength our funilte* or » 
even tlio clothes wc wear arc our aw n Let us s met if) them 
oil to God and IIis came *Ob 1 tint He nnv» sanctify os 
for IIis work. Lot us for ever shut out the idea of In) mg 
up a com r) for ourselves or our children If wc givo up the 
resolution which was fanned on the subject of private trade 
when wc first umtcil nt Suninpon. the mission n from that 
hour a lost cause. Let us continunlh watch n e ainst n 
worldfy spirit and cultivate a Christian imlifltrcncc towards 
ever) indulgence Itathcr let us hear hardness as good 
soldiers of Je c us Christ. Iso private funilv ever enjoved 
a greater portion of happiness even in the most prosperous 
gale of worldfy prospentv than wo have done since wt 
resolved to have all things in common If wt are enabled 
to persevere in the same principles wo mnj hope that multi 
tudes of converted souls will have rexson to bless God to all 
eternity for sending IIis Go pel into this countrj 

Such was tho moral heroism such the spiritual aim of 
the Scrampore brotlicrliood how did it set to work ? 
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A carpenter tlie first Bengali convert — Krishna Pal’s confession — Caste 
broken for the lust time — Care) describes tbo biptism in the Iloogli — 
The first woman convert — The iirst widow com ert — The first convert 
of writer caste— The first Christian Brahman— The first native cliapt I 
— A Bengali ‘'experience” meeting — Care) founding a new com- 
munity as well as church— Marriage difficulties solved — 'file first native 
Christian marriage feast ill North India — Hindoo Christian death and 
burial — The first Christian schools and school books in North India — 
Creighton’s memorandum — The first native Sunday school — Bonding 
schools for the higher education of country horn Christians— Carey on 
the mixed Poitugucse, Eurasians, and Armenians— The Benevolent In 
stitution for destitute children of all races — A hundred schools — 
English only postponed — Effect on native opinion and action — The 
leaven of the Kingdom — The Mission breaks forth into fiv c at the close 
of 1810 

< c 

For seven years Carey liad daily pieached Christ in Bengali 
without a convert He had produced the first edition of the 
Hew Testament He had i educed the language to literary 
form, with the help of Bam Basil, who to the last did evei} - 
tlnng for the propagation of the new faith except give up 
himself v He had laid the foundations m the daikness of the 
pit of Hmdooism, while the Northamptonshire pastois, by 
prayer and self-sacrifice, held the ropes ' The last disappoint- 
ment was on 25th November 1800, when “ the first Hindoo ” 
catechumen, Fakeei, offered himself for baptism, returned to 
his distant home for Jus child, and appeared no more, prob- 
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ably ' detained by force But on the last Sunday of that * 
year Krishna Pal was baptized in the Hoogli and his whole 
family soon followed him He was thirty five 5 ears of age 
Not only as the first native Christian of North India of -whom 
iv e have a reliable account but as the first missionary to 
Calcutta and Assam and the first Bengali hymn writer 
this man deserves stud} 

Careys first Hindoo convert was three y ears younger than 
hfmself or about thirty six at baptism Krishna Chandra Pal 
born near the neighbouring French settlement of Chanderna 
gore had settled in the suburbs of Serampore w here he w orbed 
as a caipenter Sore sickness and a sense of sin led him to jqin 
the Kharta bhajas one of the sects which from the time of 
Gautama Buddha and of Chaitanyi the reformer of Nuddea 
to that of Nanah founder of the Sikh brotherhood have been 
driven into dissent by the yol e of Brahmanism Generally 
worshippers of some form of Vishnoo and occasionally as m 
Kabeers case influenced by the monotheism of Edam these 
sects begin by professing theism and opposition to caste 
though HindooiSm is elastic enough to keep them always 
within its pale and ultimately to absorb thLra again For 
sixteen years Krishna Pal was himself a gooroo of the 
Ghoshpara sect of w hich from Carey s to Duff s earlier days 
the missionaries had a hope which proved vain He re 
covered from sickness hut could not shake off the sense of 
the burden of sin when this message came to him and to his 
surprise through the Europeans — Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners At the same time he happened 
to dislocate his right arm by falling down tluf slippery 
side of his tank when about to bathe He sent two of 
the children to the Mission House for Thomas who imme 
diately left the breakfast table at which the brethren had 
just sat down and soon reduced the luxation while the 
sufferer again heard the good news that> Christ was waiting to 
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< lieal his soul, and he and his neighboui Gokool received a 
Bengali tract He himself thus told the stoiy “ In this 
paper I read' that he who confesseth and foisaketh his sms, 
and tiusteth m the nghteousness of Clmst, obtains salvation 
The next morning Mr Carey came to see me, and after m- 
qumng how I was, told me to come to Ins house, that he would 
give me some medicine, by which, through the blessing of 
God, the pam in my aim would he lemoved I went and 
obtained the medicine, and through the meicy of God my 
aim was cuied Fiom this time I made a piactice of calling 
at the mission house, where Mi Waid and Mr Felix Carey 
used to read and expound the Holy Bible to me One day 
Hr Thomas asked me whether I understood what I lieaid 
from Mr Waid and Mr Carey I said I undeistood that the 
Lord Jesus Christ gave Ins life up foi the salvation of sinners, 
and that I believed it, and so did my fnend Gokool Dr T 
said, f Then I call you biothei come and let us eat together 
m love ’ At this time the table was set for luncheon, and all 
the missionaries and their wives, and I and Gokool, sat down 
and ate together ” 

The servants spieadthe news, most hornble to the people, 
that the two Hindoos had “become Europeans,” and they 
.were assaulted on their way home Just thnty years after, 
m Calcutta, the first public breach of caste by the young 
Brahman students of Duff raised a still greatei commotion, and 
resulted m the first converts there Krishna Pal and his 
wife, his wife’s sister and his four daughters , Gokool, his wife, 
and a widow of forty who lived beside them, formed the first 
group of 'Christian Hindoos of caste m India north of Madras 
Two years after Krishna Pal sent to the Society this confes- 
sion of his faith Literally translated it is a lecoid of behef 
such as Paul himself might have wiitten, illustrated by an 
apostolic life of twenty-two years The carpenter’s confession 
and dedication has, in the original, an exquisite tenderness, 
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reflected also in the hyinn 1 which he wrote for family# 
■worship — 

* SEnvirroxiE 12 th Oct 1802 
To the brethren of the church of our Saviour Jesus Christ our 
souls beloved my affectionately embracing representation The love 
of God the gospel of Jesus Christ was made known by holy brother 
Thomas In that day our minds were filled with joj Then judging, 
we understood that vve were dwelling in darkness Through the door 
of manifestation we came to know, that sin confessing sm forsaking 
Christs righteousness unbracing salvation would be obtained By 
light springing up in the heart we knew that sinners becoming 
repentant through the sufferings of Christ obtain salvation In this 
rejoicing and in. Christs love believing I obtained mercy Now 
it is in my mind continually to dwell m the love of Christ this is 
the desire of my soul Bo jou holy people pour down love upon 
us that as the chatookee we may be satisfied. I was the vilest of 
sinners He hath saved me Now this word I will tell to the world 
Going forth I will proclaim the love of Christ with rejoicing To 
sinners I will say this word Here sinner brother' without Christ 
there is no help Christ the world to save gave his own soul ' Such 
love was never heard for enemies Christ gave his own soul 1 Such 
compassion, where shall we get? For the sake of saving sinners he 
forsook the happiness of heaven I will constantly tav near him 
Being awakened by thi3 news I will constantly dwell m the town of 
joy In the Holy Spirit I will live yet m Chnsts sorrow I will be 
sorrowful I will dwell along with happiness continually meditating 
on this — Christ will saie the world l In Christ not taking refuse 
there is no other way of life I was indeed a sinner praise not fnow 
XDjj — -This is Vne representation of Chnsts servant Krist'io 

Such is the first epistle of the Church of India Thus 
the first medical missionary had his reward hut the joy 
proved ta be too much for him When Care} led Krishna and 
Ins own son Felix down into the water of baptism the ravings 

1 The English translation is still used bj Baptists beginning — 

Oh 1 thou my soul forget no more 
The Friend who all thy misery bore 

The chatookee is a bird which they say drink? not at the streams 
below but when it rains opening its bill it catches the drops as they fall 
from the clouds •» 
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v of Thomas m the schoolhoase on the one side, and of Mrs. 
Carey on the other, mingled with the strains of the Bengali 
hy mn of praise The Mission J ournal, written hy Ward, tells 

with graphic simplicity how caste as well as idol-worship 
was overcome not only by the men hut the women repre- 
sentatives of a race whom, thnty years after, Macaulay de- 
scribed as destitute of courage, independence, and veracity, 
and bold only m deceit Christ is changing all that 

11 Nov 27 Krishna, the man whose arm was £ -et, oveitook Felix 
and me, and said he would come to our house daily for instruction , 
for that we had not only cured his arm, but brought him the news of 
salvation 

Dec 5 Yesterday evening Gokool and Krishna prayed m my 
room This morning Gokool called upon us, and told us that Ins wife 
and two or three more of Ins family had left him on account of the 
gospel He had eaten of Krishna’s rice, who being of another caste, 
Gokool had lost Ins Krishna says his wife and family are all desirous 
of becoming Christians They declare their -willingness to join us, and 
obey all our Saviour’s commands Gokool and Ins wife had a long 
talk , but she continued determined, and is gone to her relations 

“ Dec 6 — This morning brother Carey and I went to Krishna's 
hou^e Everything was made very clean The women sat w ithm the 
house, the children at the door, and Krishna and Gokool with 
brother Carey and I in the court The houses of the poor are only 
calculated for sleeping m Brother Carey talked , and the women 
aJipeLred to have learned more of the gospel than we expected They 
declared for Christ at once This work was new, even to brother 
Carey A whole family desiring to hear the gospel, and declaring m 
favour of it 1 Krishna’s wife said she had received great joy from it 
“ Lord's- day, Dec 7 This morning brother Carey w r ent to 
Krishna’s house, and spoke to a yard full of people, who heard with 
great attention though trembling with cold Brother Brunsdon is 
very poorly^ Krishna’s wife and her sister were to have been wnth us 
in the evening , but the women have many scruples to sitting m the 
company of Europeans Some of them scarcely ever go out, but to 
the river , and if they meet a European run aw r ay Sometimes wdien 
we have begun to speak m a street, some one desires us to remove to 
a little distance , for the women dare not come by us to fill their jars 
at the river We alwayscobey . 
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1 Bee 1 1 — Gokool Krishna anti family continue to seek after the * 
Word and profess their entire wdlingne s to join us* The women 
eem to have learnt that sin is a 8 readful thing and to# have received 
joy in hearing of Jesus Christ We see them all every day almost 
They live but about half a mile from us TV e think it right to make 
many allowances for ignorance and for a state of nnnd produced by a 
corrupt superstition TV e therefore cannot tbink of demanding from 
them previous to bapti m more than a -profession of dependence on 
Christ from a knowledge of their need of him and submission to him m all 
things We non begin to talk of baptism. T esterday we fixed upon 
the spot before our gate in the nver We begin to talk, also of many 
other things concerning the discipled native*. This e\ emng Fein and 
I went to Gokool s house Kn hna and Ins wife and •» brammhhn 
were pre ent I ail a little. Felix read the four last chapters of 
John to them and spoke also V\ e sat down upon a piece of mat m 
the front of the house (No chairs.) It was very pleasant To have 
natives tv ho feel a little as tve do ourselves is so new and different 
The country it elf seems to wear a new aspect to me 

Btc 1 3 — This e\ emng Felix and I went to see our fnends Gokool 
and Kn hna. The latter was out Gokool gave a pie tsing account 
of the state of his mind and also of that of Krishna and his family 
While we were there Gokool s gooroo (teacher) came for the first time 
since Ins losing caste Gokool refused to prostr ite himself at his 
feet while he should put his foot on his head for tv Inch his O ooroo 
was displeased 

u Bee 22 — This day Gokool and Krishna came to eat tiffin (what m 
England is called luncheon) with us and thus publicly threw away 
their caste. Brethren Carey and Thomas went to prayer with the* two 
natives before they proceeded to this act All our servants were 
astonished so many had said that nobody would ever mind Christ or 
lo*e caste. Brother Thomas has waited fifteen years and thrown aw av 
much upon deceitful characters brother Carey has waited till hope of 
his own success ha3 almost expired and after all God has done it with 
perfect ease ' Thus the door of faith is open to the gentiles^, who shall 
shut it ? The chain of the caste is broken who shall mend it ? 

Carey thus describes the baptism — Dec 29 — Yesterday 
v,as a day of great joy I had the happiness to desecrate the 
Gunga by baptising the first Hindoo viz Krishna and my 
son Felix some circumstances turned up to delay the 
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■ baptism of Gokool and the two Aomen Knshna’s coming 
fonvaid, alone, however, gave ns veiy great pleasme, and Ins 
joy at both 6idmances was very gieat The nvei nins just 
before our gate, m fiont of the house, and, I think, is as vide 
as the Thames at Giavesend We intended to have baptized 
at nine in the morning , but, on account of the tide, were 
obliged to defei it till neaily one o’clock, and it uns adminis- 
tered just after the English pi caching The Goveinoi and a 
good number of Europeans v ere piesent Biotliei Waid 
pieaclied a seimon in English, fiom John v 39 ‘Seaich the 
Scriptures ' We then went to the water-side, vlieie I ad- 
diessed the people m Bengali , after haring sung a Bengali 
translation of 'Jesus, and shall it evei be,’ and engaging m 
prayei After the address, I administered the oidinance, first 
to my son, then to Kiislma At half-past foui I administered 
the Lord’s Suppei , and a time of ical lefieslnng it was 

“Thus, you see, God is making way for us, and giving 
success to the word of his giace 1 We have toiled long, and 
have met with many discouiagenients , but, at last, the Loid 
has appealed foi us May we have the tine spmt of nurses, 
to tiam them up m the words of faith and sound doctnne 1 
I have no fear of any one, however, m this respect, but my- 
I feel much concerned that they may act v, orthy of 
their vocation, and also, that they may be able to teach otlieis 
I think it becomes us to make the most of eveiy one whom 
the Lord gives us ” 

Jeymoom, Krishna’s wife’s sistei, was the hist Bengali 
woman to be baptized, and Iiasoo, his wife, soon followed , 
both iver 6 about thirty-five yeais old The foimer said she 

had found a treasure m Christ greater than anything m the 
woild The latter, when she first heard the good news fionr 
hei husband, said “ there was no such sinner as I, and I felt 
my heart immediately unite to Him I wish to keep all His • 
commands so far as Lknow them ’’ Gokool was kept bade 
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for a time bj bis wife Ivlmal who fled to her father s but • 
Krishna and his family brought in hrst £he husband 
then the wife whose simplicity and frankness 'attracted the 
missionaries Unna their widowed friend of fort) was also 
gathered in the first of that sad host of \ ictiins to Brahman 
ical cruelty lust and avarice to whom Chnstiamt) has ever 
since offered the only deliverance Of 124 000 000 of women 
m India in 1881 no fewer than 21 000 000 were returned 
the census as wndows of whom 660 000 w ere under nineteen 
years 286000 were under fifteen and 79 000 were under 
nine all figures undoubt dlj within the appalling truth 
Jeymooni andUnna at once became active missionaries among 
their countrywomen not onl) in Seramporc but in Chander 
nagore and the surrounding country 

The year 1800 did not close without fruit from the other 
ind higher castes Petumber Singh a nun of fifty of the 
wnter caste had sought deliverance from sin for thirty jeais 
at many a Hindoo slmne and in many a Brahmanicol scrip 
ture One of the earliest tracts of the Serampore press fell 
into lus hands and he at once walked forty miles to seek 
fuller instruction from its author His baptism gave Care) 
just what the mission wanted, a good schoolmaster and he 
soon proved to be ev en before Krishna m time the ^rot 
preacher to the people Of the same writer caste were Sjam 
Das Petumber A titter and lus wife Draupadi who was as 
brave as her young husband The despised soodras were 
repiesented by S) am s neighbour Bharut an old man who 
said he went to Christ because he was just falling into hell 
and saw no other way of safet) The first Mohammedan 
convert was Peroo another neighbour of S)am Das From 
the spot in the Soondarbans where Carey first began his life 
of missionary farmer there came to him at the close of 1802 
m Calcutta the first Brahman who had bowed his neck to 
the Gospel m all India up to this time for we can hardl) 
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' reckon Piernander’s case Krishlia Prosad, then nineteen, 
“ gave np his fnends and his caste with much fortitude, and 
is the first Brahman who has "been baptized The word of 
Christ's death seems to have gone to his heart, and he con- 
tinues to receive the W ord with meekness ” The police or 
sevenfold thread which, as worn over the naked body, 
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betokened his caste, he trampled under foot, and another 
was given to him, that when preaching Christ he might be 
a witness to the Brahmans at once that Christ is irresistible 
and that an idol is nothing m the world This he voluntarily 
ceased to wear in a few years Two more Brahmans were 
brought m by Petumber Smgheein 1804, by the close of which 
year the number of 'baptized converts was forty-eight, of 
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of a true scholar and Christian Carey kept to £he apostolic 
practice which has "been too often departed front — he conse 
crated the converts name os well as soul and body to Christ 
Beside the Hermes of Borne to whom Paul sent Ins saluta 
tion he kept the Krishna of Senmpore and Calcutta 
The first act of the first conv ert Krishna Pal was of his 
own accord to build a house for God immediately opposite 
his own — the first native meeting house- m Bengal. Carey 
preached the first sermon in it to twent) nativ es besides the 
familj On the side of the high road along which the car of 
Jagganath is dragged ever} }car the missionaries purchased 
a site and built a preaching place a school a house for 
Gokool and a room for the old widow at the cost of Captain 
AVickes who had rejoiced to witness their baptism The 
Brahman who owned the neighbouring land wished to sell it 
and leave the place so much do these people abhor us 
Tins little purchase for £6 grew m time into the extensive 
settlement of Jannagur where about 1870 the last of Careys 
converts passed awa} Prom its native chapel and in its 
■village tank man} Biudoos have since been led by tlieir own 
ordained countrymen to put on Christ as in the picture In 
time the congregation in the chapel on the Hoogli bec-voie -» 
chiefly European and Eurasian but to this d 1 } on the first 
Sunday of the year the members of both churches meet 
together for solemn and jo}ful communion, when the services 
are alternately m Bengali and English 

The longing for conv erts now gave place to anxiety that 
they might continue to be Christians indeed As in’ the early 
Corinthian Church all did not perceive at once the solemm 
ties of the Lord s Supper Krishna Pal for instance jealous 
because the better educated Petumber had been ordained to 
pieach before him made a schism by administering it and 
so filled the missionaries with gnef and fear but he soon 
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became penitent Associated witll men who gave tlieir all to 
Christ, the native memheis could not hut learn the lesson ot 
self-support,*so essential for a self-piopagatmg chuich, and so 


often neglected m the early history of missions, and even 
still On baptism Ivnshna received a new white dress with 
six shillings , but such a gift, beautiful m itself, was soon, 
discontinued A Mohammedan convert asked assistance/ 
cultivate a little ground and rear silkworms, but, writes! 
Ward bowed down with missionary caies, “We aie desiA 
to avoid such a precedent” Although these fust convl 
were necessanly missionaries rather than pastors foi a til 
each preacher received no more than six rupees a mo/ 
while m his own village, and double that when ltmeinfcg 
Carey and lus colleagues were ever on the watch to fosj/the 
spiritual life and giowth of men and women boj^nd for 
thirty or fifty years tiamed, m all the ideas and pactices of 
a system which is the very centre of opposition to teaching 
like theirs This iecord of an “ experience meeting 'of three 
men and five women may be taken as a type of jAngali 
Christianity when it was but two years old, and as a contrast 
to that which prevails nearly a centuiy aftei 


“ Golool I liave been the greatest of sinners, but I wish only to 
think of the death of Christ I rejoice that noiv people can no longer 
despise the Gospel, and call us fcrmgas , but they begin to judge for 
themselves 

“ Krishna, Prosad I have this week been thinking of the power ot 
God, that he can do all things , and of the necessity of minding all his 
commands I have thought also of my mother a great deal, who is 
now become old, and who is constantly crying about me, thinking that 
I have dishonoured the family and am lost Oh that I could but once 
go and tell her of the good news, as well as my brothers and sisters, 
and open their eyes to the way of salvation ! 

“ Bam Roteen In my mind there is this I see that all the debtabs 
(idols) are nothing, and that Jesus Christ is the only Saviour If I 
can believe m him, and walk m his commandments, it may he well 
with me <- 
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1 asoo I am a greit Binnei^ jet I wi h continual!} to tlnnk of tlie J 
tlcrtli of Chn t I had much c< mfort in the c / mv daughter 

(Onunda to kn lina Prosad) The neighbours talked yiuch about it 
and seemed to tlnnk tint it was much better that a man should choo t 
lus own wife than that people should be betrothed m their infincj bj 
their parent Icople login to be able to judge a little non about the 
Clm tian wax a. 

l Jejmoom In this country are manj wnxs thewa) ofthcdeltahs 
the wax of Ja^ginith where all eat together the wax of t ho hpari 
etc. \ et all the. c are x am. \e > oo Krce t a death and \e«oo Krec ts 
commands — this is the wa\ of life ' I long to fee Krecsts kingdom 
grow This week I had much joj in talking to Gokool a mother 
whose heart is inclined to judge about the waj of Kree t M hen I 
was called to go and talk with her on the xvaj I thought within im 
pelf but how can I exj lam the ww of Krecst 1 I am hut a woman 
and do not know much \ct I recollected that the 1 leasing does not 
come from us God can Me s the wcake t word- Manx Bengali 
women coming from the aljomui', hou fit down an 1 heard the 

won! and I was glad in hoping that the mew (f Cod might be 
found bj this old woman [Gokool s mother ] 

Komnl I am a great sinner jet I ha\c been much rejoiced this 
week in Gokool a mother coming to inquire about the ( c pel I ha I 
great sorrow when Gokool was ill anil at one time 1 thought he 
would liaxc died hut Cod has grociou h re tored lam Me liaxc 
worldly sorrow t ut this Kts only for a tune 

Draupadi This week I liaxc hnl much sorrow on account of 
Pctumber His mind is xerj bad lit sits in the hou*c and refuses 
to work and I know not what will become of lam jet Kreest » daatl “•» * 
is a true w ord 

M Goloo) 1 liaxcliad much joj in thinking of God s goodness to our 
farad} My si tors Onunda and Ke-snrec wish to lx. baitized an 1 to 
come into the church If I can belicxc in Kreest a death and kecj 
his commands till death then I shall be sax cd n 

Care} was not onl} founding the Church of XoMh India 
he was creating a new socict} a community xxlnch has its 
health} roots in the Christian famil} Krishna Pal had 
come oxer with Ins household like the IhHippinn and at 
once became Ins oxxn and their gooroo or priest But the 
marriage difficulty was carl} forced pn lnm and on the 
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* missionanes The fust shape whfoh pci sedition look was an 
assault on fus eldest daughter, Golook, wlio was earned off 
to the house? in Calcutta of the Jlmdoo to "whom m infancy 
she had been betrothed, or mained accoidmg to Hindoo lav 
enforced by the Danish and British corn Is. As a Chnstian 
she loathed a connection which was both ldolatious and 
polygamous But she submitted for a time, continuing, how- 
ever, secietly to pray to Christ when beaten by her husband 
for openly worshipping Him, and lefusmg to eat things 
offeied to the idol At last it became intolerable. She fled 
to her fathei, was baptized, and was after a time joined by 
hei penitent husband The subject of what was to be done 
with conveits whose wives v T ould not join them, occupied the 
missionaries m discussion eveiy Sunday during 1S03, and 
they at last refen ed it to Andrew Eullei and the committee 
Practically they anticipated the Act m which Sn Henry 
Maine gave relief aftei the Scnptuial mode They sent the 
husband to use every endeavour to induce Ins heathen wife 
to jom him , long delay or refusal they counted a sufficient 
ground for divorce, and they allowed him to mairy again It 
is curious that, in the elaborate discussions on Sir Henry 
Maine’s Act, the fact that Carey’s learning and good sense 
i-had anticipated the remedy which it legalises was not known 
or referred to The othei case, which still troubles the natn e 
churches, of the duty of a polygamous Christian, seems to have 
been solved accoidmg to Dr Doddridge’s advice, by keeping 
such* out of office m the church, and piessmg on the con- 
science of all the teachmg of oui Loid m Matthew xix , and 
of Paul lti 1st Corinthians vn 

In 1802 Caiey drew up a form of agreement and of service 
for native Christian marriages not unlike that of the Church 
of England The simple and pleasing ceremony m the case 
of Syam Das presented a contrast to the prolonged, expensive, 
and obscene rites of the Hindoos, and it attracted the people 
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When the } ear after a Christian Brahman was united to a 
daughter of Krishna Pal lr^ the presence of lhore than a 
hundred Hindoos the unity of all in Christ Jeshs was still 
more marked — 

‘Apr 4 1803 — This morning earl) we went to attend the wed 
ding of Krishna Prosad with Onunda, Krishna s second daughter 
Krishna gave him a piece of ground adjoining his dwelling to build 
him a house and we lent Prosad fift) rupees for that purpose which 
he is to return monthly out of his wages TVe therefore had a meet- 
ing for prayer in this new house and many neighbours were present 
Five hymns were sung brother Carey and Marshman prayed m 
Bengali After this we went under an open shed close to the house 
■where chairs and mats were provided here friends and neighbours sat 
all around Brother Carey sat at a table and after a short introduc 
tion, m which he explained the nature of marriage and noticed the 
impropriety of the Hindoo customs in this respect lie read 2 Cor vi 
14 18 and also the account of the marriage at Cana. Then he read 
the printed marriage agreement at the close of which Krishna Prosad 
and Onunda with joined hands one after the other promi ed lo\e, 
faithfulne s obedience etc They then signed the agreement and 
brethren Carey, Marshman Ward, Chamberlain Ram Roteen etc 
signed a3 witnesses The whole was closed with prayer by brother 
Ward Everything was conducted with the greate t decorum, and it 
was almost impossible not to have been pleased Vie returned home 
to breakfast and sent the new married couple some sugar candj plan 
tarns and raisins the first and last of these articles had been made a 
present of to us and the plantains were the produce of the mission ** 
garden In the evening we attended the monthly prayer meeting 

Apy & — vrezrag act Til -jtceA to wvpjwt kavanTiu ttiiitart, 
under the shade where the marriage ceremony had been performed 
Tables knives and forks glas es etc haviDg bi.en taken from our 
bouse we had a number of Bengali plain dishe consisting of curry 
fried fisb vegetables etc and I fancy mo t of us ate heartily This 
is the fir t instance of our eating at the house of our native brethren 
At this table we all sat with the greatest cheerfulness and some of 
the nei D hbours looked on with a kind of amazement It was a new 
and very singular sight in this land w here clean and unclean is so 
much regarded* We should have gone in the daytime but were pre 
■vented by the heat and want of leisure We began this wedding 
supper with singing and concluded with prayer between ten and 



burial of 
* .us to Ins time 
crnment secretary 
coffin In the native 
of the Lord’s table, and m 
oh accompanied the burial of the dead m 
1st, the heathen saiv the one lofty platfoim of loving self- 
sacrifice to which the Cross raises all its children 

“ Oct I Our dear fnend Gokool is gone lie departed at tuo 
this morning At fru elve he called the hiethren around him to smg 
and pray , was perfectly sensible, resigned, and tranquil Some of the 
neighbours had been persuading him the day before to employ a native 
doctor he however refused, saying he would have no physician but 
Jesus Christ On their saying, How is it that you who have turned 
to Christ should be thus afflicted ? He replied, My affliction is on 
account of my sms , my Lord does all things well 1 Observing 
Komal weep (who had been a most affectionate wife), he said, why do 
you weep for me ? Only pray, etc From the beginning of his ill- 
ness he had little hope of recovery, yet he never murmured, nor 
appeared at all anxious for medicine His answer constantly was, * I 
am m my^Lord’s hands, I want no other physician His patience 
throughout was astonishing I never heard lnm say once that Ins pain 
was great His tranquil and happy end has made a deep impression 
on our friends they say one to another, ‘May my min d be as 
Gokool's was ’’ "When we consider, too, that this very man grew shy 
of us three years ago, because we opposed his notion that believers 
would never die, the grace now bestowed upon him appears the more 
remarkable — Knowing' the horror the Hindoos have for a dead body, 
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and how unwilling they are to pntnbute any way to its interment I 
had the coffin made at our house the preceding day J>y carpenters 
whom we employ They would i5ot however carry it Jo the house 
The difficulty now was to carry him to the grave The usual mode 
of Europeans is to hire a set of men (Portuguese) who In e by it But 
besides that our fnends could never constantly sustain that expence I 
wished exceedingly to convince them of the propriety of doing that 
last kind office for a "brother themselves But as Krishna had been ill 
again the night before and two of our brethren were ab ent with brother 
"Ward we could only muster three persons 1 evidently saw the only 
way to supply the deficiency and brother Carey being from home, I 
ounded Felix and William and we determined to make the trial and 
atfivein the afternoon repaired to the house Thither were assembled 
all our Hindoo brethren and sisters with a crowd of natives that filled 
the yard and lmed the street We brought the remains of our dear 
brother out whose coffin Krishna had covered withm and without with 
white muslin at his own expence then in the midst of the silent and 
astonished multitude we improved the solemn moment by singing a 
hymn of Krishna s the chorus of which is Salvation by the death of 
Christ Bhairub the brahmin Peroo the mussulman, Felix and I 
took up the coffin and with the assistance of Kn hna and William 
com eyed it to its long home depositing it in the grave we sung two 
appropriate hymns After this as the crowd was accumulating I 
endeavoured to show the grounds of our joyful hope even in death 
refemn 0 to the decea. ed for a proof of its efficacy told them that 
indeed he had been a great sinner as they all knew and for that 
reason Could find no way of salvation among them but when he 
heard of Jesus Christ he received him as a suitable and all sufficients 
Saviour put his trust in him and died full of tranquil hope After 
begging them to consider their own state prayed 6ung Moorads 
hymn and distributed papers The concourse of people was great 
perhaps 500 they seemed much struck with the novelty of the 
scene and with the love and regard Christians manifest to each other 
even m death so different from their throwing their friends half 
dead and half living into the river or burning their tody with 
perhaps a solitary attendant 

Preaching teaching and Bible translatm 0 were from the 
first Carey s three missionary methods and in all he led the 
missionaries who lm e till the present followed him with a 
success which he neter hesitated to erepect as one of the 
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c “ great things” from God His vpk for the education of the 
people of InCha, especially m the^r own vernacular and classical 
languages, iVas second only to that winch gave them a litera- 
ture sacred and pure IJp to 1*794, when at Mudnabati he 
opened the first primary school worthy of the name m all 
India at his own cost, and daily superintended it, there had 
been only one attempt to impiove; upon the indigenous 
schools, which taught the childien of the trading castes only 
to keep rude accounts, or upon the toh m whichtjj^^rahipans 
instructed their disciples for one-half thm-ygar, while for the 
other half they lived by begging 'Jftat attempt was made 
by Schwartz at Combaconum, the priestly Oxford of South 
India, where the wars with Tipoo soon, put an end to a scheme 
supported by both the Raja of Tan] ore and the British 
Government When Carey moved to Serampoie and found 
associated with him teachers so accomplished and enthusiastic 
as Marshman and his wife, education was not long m talcing 
its place in the crusade which was then fully organised for 
the conversion of Southern and Eastern Asia. At Madras, 
too, Bell had stumbled upon the system of “ mutual instruc- 
tion” which he had learned from the easy methods of the 
indigenous schoolmaster, and which he and Lancaster taught 

c^aEngland to apply to the clamant wants of the country, 
and to improve into the monitorial, pupil- teacher and 
grant-m-aid systems of the present hour. Carey had all 
the native schools of the mission “conducted upon Lan- 
castei’s plan.” 

In Serampore, and m every new station as it was formed, 
a native free school was opened We have seen how the 
first educated convert, Petumber, was made sehoolmastei 
So early as October 1800 we find Carey writing home 
“ The children m our Bengali free school, about fifty, are 
mostly very young Yet we are endeavouring to instil into 
their mmds Divine ctruth, as fast as their understandings 
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ripen Some natives have complained that w e are poisoning 
the minds even of their very children 9 

The first attempt to induce the boys to ■write out the 
catechism in Bengali resulted as did Duffs to get them 
to read aloud the Sermon on the Mount thirty years after m 
a protest that their caste was m danger But the true prm 
ciples of toleration and discipline were at once explained — 
that the children will never be compelled to do anything 
that will make them lose caste , that though we abhor the 
caste we do not wish any to lose it but by their own choice 
After this we shall insist on the children doin Q what they 
have been ordered A few of the oldest boys withdrew for 
a time declaring that they feared they would be sent on 
board ship to England and the baptism of each of the earlier 
converts caused a panic But instruction on honest methods 
soon worked out the true remedy Two years after we find 
this report — The first class consisting of catechumens are 
now learning in Bengali the first principles of Christianity 
and will hereafter be instructed in the rudiments of history 
geography astronomy etc The second class under two 
other masters learn to read and write Bengali and English 
The third class consisting of the children of natives who have 
not lost caste learn only Bengali This school is in a p*$ c, 
mising state and is liberally supported by the subscriptions 
of Europeans in this country 

Carey s early success led Mr Creighton of Malda to open 
at Goamalty several Bengali free schools and to draw up 
a scheme for extending such Christian nurseries all o\er the 


country at a cost of £10 for the education of fifty Children 
Such a scheme as far m advance of those of later educational 
reformers who have neglected to notice it as Charles Grant s 
was even of Creightons in 1792 was warmly recommended 
by Carey and was published by the Society Only by the 
year 1806 was such a scheme practicable because Carey 
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had tianslated the Scnptmes, and, as Creighton noted, " a 
vanety of introductory and cxpjanatoiy tiacts and catechisms 
in the Berfgali and Hmdostani tongues liavc alieady been 
cuculated in some paitsof the country, and any number may 
be had gicihs fiomthe Mission House, Serampoie ” As only 
a few of the Brahman and wiitei castes could read, and not 
one woman, “a general peiusal of the Scriptures amongst 
natives will be mipiacticable till they are taught to lead” 
But nothing was done, save by the rational les, till 18115, 
when Loicl William Bentmck icceived Adam’s report on the 
educational destitution of Bengal and, m spite of the 
despatch of 1854, vntually mitten bj IV fai simian’s son and 
by Dr Duff, it became necessary for the Government of India 
to appoint a commission of mqiuiy in 1SS2-S3 

Befemng to Cieigliton’s scheme, Air Ward’s journal thus 
chronicles the opening of the first Sunday school m India m 
July 1803 by Carey’s sons 

“ Last Lord’s day a kind of Sunday school was opened, which will 
be superintended principally bj our young friends Felix and William 
Carey, and John Fernandez It will chiefly be confined to teaching 
catechisms m Bengali and English, as the children learn to road and 
mate everyday I liav e received a letter from a gentleman up the 
country, who mites very vaimly respecting the general establishment 
- of Christian schools all ovei Bengal ” 

Hot many years had passed since, m 1780, Eaikes had begun 
Sunday schools in England, Their use seems to have passed 
away with the three Serampore missionaries foi a time, and 
to have been again extended by the American missionaiies 
about 1$70. There are now 100,000 hoys and gills at such 
schools, and three-fourths of these are non-Christians 

As fiom the first Carey drew converts from all classes, 
the Armenians, the Portuguese, and the Eurasians, as well as 

1 See Periodical Accounts, vol m pp 445 451, for "Memorandum on 
the most obvious means of establishing Native Schools for tho introduction 
of the Scnptures and useful knowledge among the natives of Bengal ” 
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the natives of India he and Mr and Mrs Marshman especi 
all} took care to providexschools for their chjildren The 
necessity indeed of this was forced upon them .by the facts 
that the brotherhood began with nine children and that 
boarding schools for these classes would form an honourable 
source of revenue to the mission Hence this advertisement 
which appeared m March 1800 — Mission House Seram 
pore — On Thursday the 1st of May 1800 a school will he 
opened at this house which stands in a very healthy and 
pleasant situation by the side of the nver Letters addressed 
to Mr Carey will he immediately attended to The cost of 
boarding and fees xaned from £45 to £50 a y ear according 
as Latin Greek Hebrew Persian or Sanskrit lessons were 
included. Particular attention will be paid to the correct 
pronunciation of the English language was added for reasons 
which the mixed parentage of the pupils explains Such w as 
the first sign of a care for the Euiasians not connected with 
the army which as developed by Marshman and Mack, 
began in 1823 to take the form of the Doveton College 
The boys school w as soon followed by a girls school through 
which a stream of Chnstian light radiated forth o\er resident 
Christian society and from which many a missionary came 
Carey s description of the mixed community is the best 
we have of its origin as well as of the state of European 
society in India alike when the Portuguese were dominant 
and at the beginning of the nineteenth century when the 
East India Company were most afraid of Christianity — 
The Portuguese are a people who in the estimation of 
both Europeans and natives are sunk below the Hindoos or 
Mussulmans However I am of opinion that they are rated 
much too low They are chiefly descendants of the slaves of 
the Portuguese who first landed here or of the children of 
those Portuguese by their female slaves and being born in 
their house were made Christians in their infancy by what is 
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its support, and. give lnstiuction in turns to the childien of 
these fiee schools I trust n e ^/nall he able to enlaige this 
plan, and ta spiead its influence far about the eountiy Om 
biethren in the Isles of France and Bouibon seem to be doing 
good , some of them aic gone to Madagascar, and, as if to 
show that Divine Providence v, atches over them, the ship on 
which they went was wrecked soon after they had landed 
fiom it A number of oui membeis aie now gone to Jain , I 
trust then going tlnthei mil not be m \ am. Biolhci Cham- 
berlain is, eie this, aruved at Agia . We preach eve 13' 
week 111 the Foit and in the public pnson, both in English 
and Bengali ” 

Carey had not been six: months at Seiampoic when he 
saw the importance of using the English language as a mis- 
sionary weapon, and he proposed this to Andiew Fullei. The 
other piessmg duties of a pioneei mission ^to the people of 
Bengal led linn to postpone immediate action 111 this direc- 
tion , we shall have occasion to tiace the English influ- 
ence of the press and the college liereaftei But meanv lnle 
the vemaculai schools, which soon numbered a bundled alto- 
gether, were most populai, and then as now pi or ed most 
valuable feedeis of the infant Chuich Without them, mote 
^the three missionaries to the Society, “ the whole plan must 
have been nipped in the bud, since, if the natives had not 
cheerfully sent their children, everything else Mould hare 
been useless But the earnestness with which the}* ha\e 
sought these schools exceeds everything we had previously- 
expected We are still constantly importuned foi moie 
schools, although we have long gone beyond the extent of our 
funds ” It was well that thus early, m schools, m books and 
tracts, and m providing the literary form and apparatus of 
the vernacular languages, Carey laid the foundation of the 
new national or imperial civilisation When the time foi 
English came, the foundations weie at least above the ground 
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Laid deep and strong in the very nature of the people the 
structure has thus far promised to he national, rather than 
foreign though raised by foreign hands while marked by the 
truth and the purity of its Western architects 

The manifestation of Christ to the Bengalees could not 
be made without rousing the hate and the opposition of the 
■vested interests of Brahmanism So long as Carey was an 
indigo planter as well as a proselytiser m Dmajpoor and 
Malda he met with no opposition for he had no success 
But when at and from Serampore he and the others by 
voice by press by school b} healing the sick and visiting 
the poor earned on the crusade day by day with the gentle 
persistency of a law of nature the cry began And when hy 
the breaking of caste and the denial of Krishna s Chnstian 
daughter Golook to the Hindoo to whom she had been 
betrothed from infancy the Brahmans began dimly to appre 
bend that not only their craft but the whole structure of 
society was menaced the cry became louder and as in 
Ephesus of old an appeal was made to the magistrates against 
the men who were turnmg the world upside dov n At first 
the very boys taunted the missionaries in the streets with the 
name of Jesus Christ Then after Krishna and his family 
had brolen caste they were seized by a mob and hujried 
before the Danish magistrate who at first refused to hand 
vwr a fJhnsfaan gn\ in a heathen and gave her father a 
guard to prevent her from being murdered until the Calcutta 
magistrate decided that she must join her husband but would 
he protected m the exercise of her new faith The commo 
tion spread over the whole densely peopled district? But the 
people were not with the Brahmans and the excitement sent 
many a sin laden inquirer to Serampore from a great distance 
The fire is now already kindled for which our Redeemer 
expressed his strong desire wrote Carey to Ryland in March 
1801 A year later he used this language to his old friend 
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Morns at Clipstone village “ I think there is such a fo- 
mentation raised m Bengal by fit little leaven, that there is 
a hope of the whole lump by degrees being leavened God 
is canying on his woik , and though it goes foiwaid, yet 
no one can say who is the instrument Doubtless, various 
means contribute towards it, but of late, the pnntmg and 
dispersing of New Testaments and small tracts seem to 
have the greatest effect” 

Tn a spmt the opposite of Jonah's the whole biotheihood, 
then consistmg of the thiee, of Carey’s son Felix, and of a 
new missionary, Chamberlain, sent home tins review of then 
position at the close of 1804 

“ We are still a liappy, healthful, and highly favoured family But 
though we would feel incessant gratitude for these gourds, yet we w ould 
not feel content unless Nineveh he brought to repentance We did 
not come into this country to he placed in what are called easy circum- 
stances respecting this world , and we trust that nothing hut the salva- 
tion of souls will satisfy us True, before we set off, we thought we 
could die content if we should be permitted to see the half of what u e 
have already seen , yet now we seem almost as far from the mark of 
our missionary high calling as ever If three millions of men were 
drowning, he must be a monster who should be content with saving 
one individual only , though for the deliverance of that one he would 
find cause for perpetual gratitude ” 

r «. < 

In 1810 the parent mission at Serampore had so spread 
into numerous stations and districts that a new organisation 
became necessary. There were 300 converts, of whom 105 
had been added m that year “ Did you expect to see this 
eighteen years ago ? ” wiote Marshman to the Society. “ But 
what may we not expect if God contmues to bless us m 
years to come ? ” Marshman forgot how Carey had, in 1792, 
told them on the inspired evangelical prophet’s authonty 
to “ expect gieat tlnngs from God” Henceforth the one 
mission became fivefold for a time 
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CALCUTTA AND TOE MISSION CENTRES FROM DELHI 
TO AMBOYNA 
1602 18b 

TheEast India Company an unwilling partner of Carey— Calcutta opened to tlio 
Mission by his appointment as Government teacher of Bengali — Meet 
ing of 180° grows into the Lall Bazaar mission— Chnsthko work among 
the poor the sick the prisoners the soldiers and sailors and the natives 
— Krishna Pal first native missionary in Calcutta— Organisation of sub 
ordinate stations — Carey s United Missions in India —The nnssionarj 
staff thirty strong— Tho native missionaries — Tho Bengali church self 
propagating— Carey tho pioneer of other missionaries — Benares— Burma 
and Indo-Chma— Felix Carey— Instructions to missionaries— Tlic mission 
ary shrivelled into an ambassador— Adonirom and Ann Jndson — Jabcz 
Carey— Mission to Amboyna— Remarkable letter from Carcj to his third 
son 

Tiie short sighted regulation of the East India Company 
which dreamed that it could keep Christianity out of Bengal* 
by shutting up the missionaries within the little territory of 
Danish Serampore could not be enforced with tho same ease 
as the order of a jailer Under Danish passports and often 
without them missionary tours were made over Central 
Bengal aided by its marvellous network of mers Every 
printed Bengali leaf of Scnpturo or pure literature was ft 
missionary Every new convert even the women became 
an apostle to their people and such could not be stopped 
Gradually as not only the mnoeency hut the positive politi 
cal usefulness of the missionaries character and work came 
to be recognised by the local authorities* they were let alone 
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for a time And soon, by the same histone nony which has 
marked so many of the gieatest/reloi ins “ lie that sittcth m 
the heaven^ shall laugh” the Government ol India became, 
though unwittingly, moie of a missionary agency than the 
Baptist Society itself The only teacliei of Bengali v^ho 
could be found for Loid Wellesley's new College of Foil 
William was William Carey. The appointment, made and 
accepted without the slightest picjudicc to lus aggiessne 
spiritual designs and work, at once opened Calcutta itself foi 
the first time to the English pioselytising of natives and 
supplied Caiey with the only means yet lacking foi the 
translation of the Scuptuies into all the languages of the 
faither East In spite of its own selfish ignoiance the Com- 
pany became a pimcipal pailner in the Cln istiani nation of 
India and China 

Eiom the middle of the yeai 1801 and foi the ne\t thirty 
years Carey spent as much of his time m the metiopolis as 
m Serampore He geneially lowed down the eighteen miles 
of the winding livei to Calcutta at sunset on Tuesday evening 
and returned on Enday night every week, woikmg always 
by the way At fiist he peisonally influenced the Bengali 
traders and youths wdio knew 7 English, and he read with 
„TF°.ny such the English Bible His chaplain friends, Blown 
and Buchanan, wutk the catholicity born of their presbytenan 
and evangelical training, shaied his sympathy with the 
hundieds of poor mixed Christians for whom St John’s and 
even the Mission Church made no piovision, and encouiaged 
lum to caie for them In 1802 he began a weekly meetnm 
for prayer and conversation m the house of Mi Bolt, and 
another for a more ignoiant class still m the house of a Por- 
tuguese Christian By 1803 he w 7 as able to write to Eullei 
“We have opened a place of w T orship m Calcutta, wheie we 
have preaching twice on Lord’s Day m English, on Wednesday 
evening m Bengali,*. and on Thuisday evening in English” 
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He took all the work during the week and the Sunday ser 
vice jn rotation with hi& breSjiren The first church was the 
hall of a well known undertaker approached through lines of 
coffins and the trappings of woe In time most of the 
evangelical Christians in the city promised to relieve the 
missionaries of the expense if they would build an unsectanan 
chapel more worthy of the object This was done m kali 
Bazaar a little u ithdrawn from that thoroughfare to this day 
of the poor and abandoned Christians of the sailors ai 
soldiers on leave of the liquor shops and the stews Thei 
as m Serampore at a time when the noble hospitals of Ci 
cutta were not and the children of only the services w e 
cared for Brother Carey gav e them medicine for their bodi 
and the best medicine for their poor souls as a eontempora 
widow describes it He had in the end to meet half the cc 
of the building out of his own pocket and as the number 
churches in Calcutta increased the chapel became one of t; 
two Baptist places of worship in the city Here w as for near 
a whole generation a sublime spectacle — the North amp to 
shire shoemaker training the governing class of India 
Sanskrit Bengali and Marathi all day and translating tl 
Eamayan and the Veda and then when the sun went dow 
returning to the society of the maimed the halt and i‘ 
blind and many with the leprosy to pTeach m se\ eral tongu 
the glad tidings of the Kin a dom to the heathen of Englai 
as well as of India and all with a loving tenderness ana 
patient humility learned m the childlike school of Him who 
said Wist y e not that I must he about my Bathers 
business ? ' 

Street preaching was added to the apostolic agencies and 
for this prudence dictated recourse to the Asiatic converts 
at first altogether We find the missionaries writing to 
the Society at the beginning of 1807 after the mutiny at 
Vellore occasioned as certainly by the* hat bke turban then 
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ordered, as the mutiny of Bengal half a ccntmy aftci was by 
the grea sed cartridges p 

“ We now return to Calcutta, not, howeier, without n sigh Ifov 
can we avoid sighing when we Hunk of the number of perilling 'GUI's 
which this city contains, and recollect the multitudes who me rl of late 
to hang upon out lips , standing m the thick-wcdged crowd fui hour- 
together, m the heat of a Bengal summer, listening to the word of lift' 
We feel thankful, however, that nothing has been found against m, 
except in the matters of our God Conscious of the most cordial 
attachment to the British Got eminent, and of the Inchest interest in 
its welfare, we might well enduic rcpioach were it cast upon in ; but 
the tongue of calumny itself has not to our knowledge been Mifleicd to 
bring the slightest accusation against m Wt still w or-hip at Calcutta 
in a pm ate house, and our congiegation i.itlier incu.nc 5 We are 
going on with the chapel A family of Armenians aho, who found 
it pleasant to attend dnme worship m the Bengali language, has e 
erected a small place on then pi onuses foi the «ake of the native-” 



w 

KRISHNA. CHANDR 1 PAL, TIIE TIRSl CONVTRT 

Knshna Pal became the first native missionary to Cal- 
cutta, where he m 1810 had preached at fourteen different 
places every week, and visited forty-one families, to evangel- 
ise the servants of the richer and bring in the members of 
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the poorer Sebuk Earn was added to the staff Carey him 
self thus sums up the labours of the year 1811 when he was 
still the only pastor of the Christian poor and thS only resi 
dent missionary to half a million of natrves — 

Calcutta is three miles long and one broad very popu 
lous , the environs are crowded with people settled m large 
villages resembling (for population not elegance) the en 
virons of Birmingham The first is about a mile south of the 
city at nearly the same distance are the public jail and the 
general hospital. Brother Gordon one of our deacons being 
the jailer we preach there in English every Lord s day We 
did preach in the Fort, but of late a military order has stopped 
us Krishna and Sebuk Bam however preach once or twice 
a week in the Fort notwithstanding, also at the jail m 
the house of correction , at the village of Ahpore south of 
the j ul , at a large factoiy north of the city where several 
hundreds are employed and at ten or twelve houses in differ 
ent parts of the city itself In se\eral instances Roman 
Catholics having heard the word have invited them to their 
houses and having collected their neighbours the one or the 
other have received the word with gladness 

The number of inquirers constantly coming forward 
awakened by the instrumentality of these brethren fills are** 
with joy I do not know that I am of much use myself but 
I see a work which fills mj soul with thankfulness Not 
having time to visit the people I appropriate every Thursday 
evening to receiving the visits of inquirers Seldom fewer 
than twenty come and the simple confessions of their sin 
ful state the unvarnished declaration of their former ignor 
ance the expressions of trust in Christ and gratitude to hun 
with the accounts of their spiritual conflicts often attended 
with tears which almost choke their utterance presents a 
scene of which you can scarcely entertain an adequate idea 
At the same time meetings for prayer aiad mutual edification 
M 



aie held eveiy night m the w eelc, and some nights, For con- 
venience, at seveial places at/ the *ame time that the 
sacied leavhn spieads its miluence Enough Hie mast” 

On his voyage to India Caiey had deliberate!} contem- 
plated the time when the Society he had Founded would 
influence not only Asia, but Africa, and he would supph 
the peoples of Asia with the Scnptuict m their own tongues 
The time had come by 1801 for oiganismg the on v. aid 
movement, and he thus describes it to Bylawl 

“ 14 th December 1803 Anothci plan has lately occupied 
our attention It appeals that om busmens is to pioude 
matenals for spreading the Gospel, and to nppl) those 
materials Translations, pamphlets etc, are the mntcnaE 
To apply them w r c have thought of setting up a number of 
subordinate stations, m each of which a lnothei ‘'ball be 
fixed It will be necessaiy and useful to cairy on t oine 
woildly business Let him he furnished fiom us with a sum 
of money to begin and pm chase cloth or whatever othei 
article the pait pioduces m greatest peifcction the whole to 
belong to the mission, and no pait ever to bepnvate tiade or 
private propeity The gams may pi obably suppoi t the station 
Every brother m such a station to have one oi tw o natn e 
t brethren wuth him, and to do all lie can to preach and spiead 
Bibles, pamphlets, etc, and to set up and encouiage schools 
where the reading of the Sciiptuies shall he introduced At 
least four brethren shall always leside at Serampoie, which 
must be bice the heait while the other stations aie the 
members Each one must constantly send a monthly account 
of both spirituals and tempoials to Serampore, and the 
brethren at Serampore (who must haA e a powei of control 
over the stations) must send a monthly account likewise to 
each station, with advice, etc, as shall he necessary A 
plan of tins soit appears to be more formidable than it is in 
leality To find pioper persons will be the greatest difficulty, 
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but as it will pre\ ent much of that abrasion which may arise 
from a great number of person's living m one house so it will 
give se\eral brethren an opportunity of being usSful whose 
temper may not be formed to live in a common family and 
at the same time connect them as much to the body as if they 
all lned together We have judged that about 2000 rupees 
will do to begin at each place and it is probable that God 
will enable us to find money (especially if assisted in the 
translations and printing by our brethren m England) as fast 
as y ou will be able to find men 

This plan may bo extended through a circular surface 
of a thousand miles radius and a constant communication 
kept up between the whole and m some particular cases 
it may extend even further We are also to hope that God 
may raise up some missionaries in this country who may be 
more fitted for tlie work than any from England can be 
At present we have not concluded on anything but when 
Brother Ward comes down we hope to do so and I think 
one station may he fixed on immediately which Brother 
Chamberlain may occupy A late fav ourable providence will 
I hope enable us to begin viz the College have subscribed 
for 100 copies of my Sanskrit Grammar which will be G400 
rupees or 800 pounds sterling The motion was v ery gener-v* 
ously made by H Colebroohe Esq who is engaged in a 
similar work and seconded by Messrs Brown and Buchanan, 
indeed it met with no opposition It will scarcely bo printed 
off under twelve months more but it is probable that the 
greatest part of the money will be adv anced The Maratha 
war and the subjugation of the country of Cuttak to the 
English may be esteemed a favourable event for the spread 
mg of the Gospel and will certainly contribute much to the 
comfort of the inhabitants 

Two years later he thus anticipates the consent of the 
local Government in spite of the Company s determined 
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hostility m England, hut the Vellore mutiny panic led to 

further delay / 

“ 25 th ‘ December 1805 It has long been a favourite object 
with me to fix European brethren m different parts of the 
country at about two hundred miles apart, so that each shall 
be able to visit a cncle of a hundred miles’ radius, and within 
each of the circuits to place native brethren at proper dis- 
tances, who will, till they are more established, be under the 
superintendence of the European brethren situated in the 
centre. Our brethren concur with me m this plan Tn con- 
sequence of this, I thought it would be desirable to have leave 
of Government for them to settle, and preach, without con- 
trol in any part of the country The Government look on 
us with a favourable eye , and owing to Sir G Barlow, 
the Governor-General, bemg up the country, Mr Udny is 
Vice-President and Deputy-Governor I therefore went one 
morning, took a breakfast with him, and told lnm what we 
were domg and what we wished to do He, m a very 
friendly manner, desned me to state to him m a private 
letter all that we wished, and offered to communicate 
privately with Sir G Barlow upon the subject, and inform me 
of the result I called on him again last week, when he m- 
f -formed me that he had wiitten upon the subject and was 
promised a speedy reply God grant that it may be favoui- 
able I know that Government will allow it if their powers 
are large enough ” 

Hot till 1810 could Carey report that “permission was 
obtained of Government for the forming of a new station 
at Agra, a large city m upper Hmdostan, not far from 
Delhi and the country of the Sikhs,” to which Chamberlain 
and an assistant were sent From that year the Bengal be- 
came only the first of “The United Missions in India” 
These were five m number, each under its own separate 
brotherhood on the same principles of self-denial as the 
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original each a Lindisfame sprung from the parent Iona 
These five were the Bengal the Burman the Onssa the 
Bhootan and the Hindostan missions The Bengal mission 
was fourfold — Serampore and Calcutta reckoned as one 
station , the old Dinajpoor and Sadamabal which had taken 
the place of Mudnabati Goamalty near Malda Cutwa an 
old town on the upper waters of the Hoogli Jessor the agri 
cultuial capital of its lower delta , and afterwards Monghir 
Berhampoor Moorshedabad Dacca Chittagong and Assam 
The Bhootan missionaries were plundered and driven out 
The Hindostan mission soon mcluded Gnya Patna Deegak 
Ghazeepore Benares Allahabad Cawnpore and Delhi itself 
Prom NagpooT in the very centre of India and Surat to the 
north of Bombay Carey sought to bring Marathas and 
Goojaratees under the yoke of Chnst China where the 
East India Company was still master was cared for by the 
press before Morrison Not content with the contment of 
Asia Carey's mission at once forced by the intolerance which 
refused to allow new missionaries to land in India proper and 
led by the invitations of Sir Stamford Baffles extended to 
Java and Amboyna Penang Ceylon and even Mauritius 
The elaborate review of their position signed by the three 
faithful men of Serampore at the close of 1817 amazes tb«^> 
reader at once by the magnitude and variety of the operations 
the childlike modesty of the record 1 and the heroism of the 
toil which supplied the means 

At the time of the reorganisation into the Five United 
Missions the staff of workers had grown to be thirty strong 
From England there were nme surviving or Carey* Mdrsh 
man Ward Chamberlain Mardon Moore Chater Powe and 
Bobinson Baised up in India itself there were seven — 
the two sons of Carey Felix and William Fernandez his 
first convert at Dinajpoor, Peacock and Cornish and two 

1 Periodical Accounts vol vi pp 294 33/ 
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Aimemans, Aratoon and Peter, two weie on piobation foi 
the ministry, Leonaul and Fouler v Besides seven Hindoo 
evangelists also on probation tliere were five sui\i\ois of tbc 
band of converts called from time to time to the nnnistiy 
Krishna Pal, tlie first, who is entered on the li^t as “ the 
beloved”, Kuslina Das, Pam Molran, Seeta Pam, and 
Seeta Das Carey’s third son Jahe/ was soon to become 
the most advanced of the thiee biothcis aw ay m tai Am- 
hoyna His father had long piaycd, and besought others to 
pray, that lie too might he a missionary Foi the last fifteen 
years of his life Jabez was his closest and mo A \ allied 
correspondent 

But only less dear than Ins own °ons to the heart of the 
father, alieady m 1817 described m an official lettei ns “om 
aged brother Carey,” weie the native missionaries and pastom, 
Ins sons in the faith He sent foitli the educated Petumbei 
Singh, first in Hovemhci 1802, to his countrymen at Sook- 
sagar, and “gave him a suitable and solemn chaige the 
opportunity was very pleasant” In May 1803 Krishna Pal 
was similarly set apart At the same time the young Bi airman, 
Krishna Prosad, “ delivered 1ns fiist sermon in Bengali 
much to the satisfaction of our biethren ” Six months altei, 
c .AFard reports of him in Dinajpoor “ The eyes of the people 
weie fixed listening to Prosad, he is becoming eloquent” 
In 1804 their successful probation resulted m then foimal 
ordination by prayer and the laying on of the hands of the 
brethren, when Carey addressed them from the divine woids, 
“ As my Father hath sent me so send I you,” and all com- 
memorated the Lord’s death till He come Krishna Das was 
imprisoned unjustly, for a debt which he had paid, hut 
“ he did not cease to declare to the native men m poiver 
that he was a Christian, when they gnashed upon lnm 
with their teeth He preached almost all night to the 
prisoners, who heartf the word with eagerness ” Two years 
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after lie was ordained Care) charged hint ns Paul did lnnotli) 
in the sight of Cod and of Chnst Jesus who shall judge the 
quick and the dead to be instant in season, and out of 
c eason to reprov e rebuke exhort w itli nil long suffering nnd 
teaching Bam Mohun w as a Brahman the fruit of old 1 ctum 
her s mimstr) and had lus abilit} ns n student nnd preacher 
of the Scriptures con ccrated to Christ on the death of kri hna 
Pro«ad while the missionaries thus «aw again answered the 
invocation thev had sung in rude strains m the ship which 
brought them to India — 

‘ Bil Brahman* j roach llu heaven!) won! 

Beneath the Uuinti n idin lc 
Oh let the llimloo feel its power 
And grace hi* foul pen a lc 

So earl) as 180G the mi^ionancs thus acknowledged tho 
value of the work of their native brethren nnd made of all 
the native converts a Mi c uotnr) Church In the dela) nud 
even failure to do this of their succc« on of all Churches vve 
*c c the ono radical point m winch the Church of India has 
as ) ct como short of its duij and its pm ilo e e — 

t\ chive availed our-elus of tin h<lp mtiv iMhrtnover 
sma. we ha 1 one who dm t to spt ah in the name of Chn t nn l tlicir 
exertions have chief!) been the immediate meins by which our chty*']) 
has h'en increased. But wo Imc lately l>ecn tivo!vin n a plan for 
rendering their labours more exten lvclj W eful nam lv, that « f fon I 
mg them out, two nnd two without nnj I uroptan brother It 
appeared also a mo t dtsinhle o\ject to mlen-t in this wort ns much 
as pos_iblc, tlio whole of tho «ahr< church nmong us indeed we lmc 
had much in them of this nature to commcn 1 In order then more 
cfTcctuill) to answer this purpo t wc cnlled nn cxtnonhn Jf) meeting 
of nil the brethren on lndny evening \ug 8 180G nnd laid Ixfore 
them tho follow mg i leas — 

* 1 That the intention of tho Saviour, in calling them out of dirk 
ne-s into marvellous light, was that they should labour to tho utter 
most in advancing lus cau«c nmong their countr)mcn 

*2 That it was therefore their mdupen iljedatj both collectiv el) 
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and individually, to strive by eveiy means to bring their countrjmen 
to the knowledge of the Saviour, that if ne, who veie stranga-, 
thought it oui duty to come from a countiy so distant, foi this pm pose, 
much more v'as it incumbent on them to laboui for the same end 
Tins was therefore the grand business of our lues 

“ 3 That if a hi other m discharge of this dut> went out forty or 
fifty miles, he could not labour for his family it thcrefoie became the 
cliuich to suppoit such, seeing they were hindered fiom supporting 
themselves, by giving themselies uhollj to that uoik m winch it was 
equally the duty of all to take a share. 

“4 We therefore proposed to unite the support of itinerant 
hietliren with the care of the poor, and to throw them both upon the 
church fund, as being both, at least m a heathen laud, cqu.ill) the 
duty of a church 

“Every one of these ideas our natne bietluen enteied mto with 
the greatest readiness and the most coidial approbation” 

Carey’s selieme so early as 1S10 included not only the 
capital of tlie Gieat Mogul, Siuat fai to the west, and 
Maratha Nagpoor to the south, hut Lahoie, wheie Eanjeet 
Smgli had consolidated the Sikli pou er, Kashmeer, and even 
Afghanistan to which he had sent the Pushtoo Bible. To 
set Chambeilam free for this enteiprise he sent his second 
son William to lelieve him as missionaiy m cliaige of Cutu a 
“This would secuie the giadual peifection of the veision of 
the Scriptures m the Sildi language, would introduce the 
Gospel among the people, and would open a way for introduc- 
ing it into Kashmeer, and eventually to the Afghans undei 
whose dominion Kashmeer at present is ” Caiey and his two 
colleagues took possession foi Christ of the piincipal centres 
of Hindoo and Mohammedan influence in India only because 
they wer6 unoccupied, and provided translations of the Bible 
into the prmcipal tongues avowedly as a preparation for other 
missionary agencies. All over India and the far East he 
thus pioneered the way of the Lord, as he had written to 
Hyland when first he settled m Seiampore “It is very 
probable we may be <jnly as pioneers to piepaie the way for 
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more successful missionaries who perhaps may not he at 
liberty to attend to those preparatory labours yi which we 
have been occupied — the translation and prirting of the 
Scriptures etc His heart was enlarged like his Master s on 
earth and hence lus humbleness of mind When the Church 
Missionary Society for instance occupied Agra as their first 
station m India he sent the Baptist missionary thence to 
Allahabad To Benares Brother William Smith called m 
Orissa under Brother John Peter the Armenian was sent 
owing to his acquaintance with the Hindi language , he was 
the means of bringing to the door of the Kingdom that rich 
Brahman Baja Jay Naram Ghosal whom he encouraged to 
found in 1817 the Church Mission Collego there which bears 
the name of this almost Christian Hindoo who was exceed 
ingly desirous of diffusing light among Ins own countrymen ’ 
The most striking illustrations of this form of Carey s self 
sacrifice are however to bo found outside of India as it then 
was in the career of his other two sons in Burma and the 
Spice Islands 

The East India Company s panic on the Vellore mutiny 
led Carey to plan a mission to Burma just as ho had been 
guided to settle in Danish Seramporo ten y cars before The 
Government of India had doubled his salary as Bengnlj, 
Marathi and Sanskrit Professor and thus with the old 
irony had unconsciously supplied the means Since 1795 the 
port of Rangoon had been opened to the British although 
Colonel Symes had been insulted eight years after during 
Ins second embassy to Ava Rangoon wrote the accurate 
Carey to Puller in November 180G is about ten* days sail 
from Calcutta The Burman empne is about eight hundred 
miles long lying contiguous to Bengal on the east but is 
inaccessible by land on account of the mountains covered 
with thick forests which run between the two countries 
The east side of this empire borders upon China Cochin 
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China, and Toughing, and may affoid ns the oppoiluml} ulti- 
mately of introducing the Gospel into those countiies They 
aie quite within our leach, and the Bible in Chinese Mill he 
understood by them equally as veil as by the Chinese them- 
selves About twenty chapteis of Matthew arc tianslated 
into that language, and thiee of out family have made con- 
sideiable piogiess m it” 

Tins was the begmnmg of [Reformed missions to Eastern 
Asia A yeai was to pass before Di Robert Mon ison landed 
at Macao Eiom those politically aggiessne and theiofoie 
opposed Jesuit missions, which alone had voiked in Anam 
up to this time, a peisecuted bishop was one day to find 
an asylum at Serampore, and to use its pie^s and its pm-e 
for the publication of lus Didionai ivm Annmxfico-Totinvui 
The Eieneli have long sought to sei/e an empne there That, 
at its best, must piove fai mfeiioi to the manellous pi ounce 
and Christian Church of British Burma, of which Caiey laid 
the foundation, and Judson, and the Govemois Dm and, 
Phayie, and Aitclnson built well upon it 

On 24th January 1807 Mardon and Chater went forth, 
after Carey had cliaiged them from the voids, “And 
thence sailed to Antioch from whence they had been lecom- 
meqded to the grace of God, which they fulfilled” Cniey’s 
eldest son Felix soon took the place of Maidon The in- 
structions, 1 which bear the impiess of the sacred scholar’s 
pen, form a model still for all missionaries These two 
extracts give counsels never more needed than now 

“ 4 With respect to the Burman language, let this occupy your 
most precidus time and your most anxious solicitude Do not he 
content with acquiring this language superficial!) , hut make it } oui 
own, root and branch To become fluent m it, you must attentn ely 
listen with prying curiosity into the forms of speech, the construction 
and accent of the natives Here all the imitative pow ers are w anted 
yet these powers and tins attention, without continued efloit to use all 

1 Periodical Accounts, vol in pp 329, 422 
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you acquire and as fast as you acquire it will lie comparatively of 
little use 

5 As soon as you shall feel y our ground well in this language 
you may compo e a grammar and al o send us some Scripture tracts 
for printing small and plain simple Christian instruction and Go pel 
invitation, without any thing that can t mtale the most superstitious 
mini 

C "We would recommend you to begin the translation of the 
Gospel of Mark as soon as po ible as one of the best and most certain 
ways of acquiring the language TI113 translation will of course be 
revised again and again. In the c revisions you w ill be very careful 
re pecting the idiom and con traction tbat they he really Burraan and 
not English. Let your instructor be well acquainted with the lan 
guage and try ea ery word o f importance m every a\ ay y on can before 
it be admitted. 

In pro ecuting this work there an. two things to which cspeci 
ally we would call your very clo e attention viz the strictest and mo t 
rigid economy and the cultivation of brotherly love. 

Remember that the money which you will expend is neither 
ours nor y our* for it has been consecrated to God and every unneces 
sary expenditure anil be robbing God and appropriating to unnece «ary 
secular uses what is sacred and con ecrated to Christ and Ins cause 
In building especially remember that y on an. poor men and have 
cho en a lift, of poaerty and self denial with Christ and his mi lonary 
servants If another person is profu e in expenditure the con equence 
is small becau e his property would perhaps fall into hands where it 
might be dca oted to the purposes of iniquity but missionary funds 
are in their aery circumstances the mo t sacred and important (A ..zy 
thing of this nature on earth IV e say not this Brethren becau e a\o 
suspect you or any of our partners in labour but \\ c perccia e that 
when you have done all the Rangoon mis ion will lie heavy upon the 
Missionary Funds, and the field of exertion is a ery andc 

Telix Carey was a medical missionary of great skill a 
printer of the Oriental languages truned by \Vard and 
a scholar especially m Sanskrit and Pah Bengali and 
Burman not unaa orthy of his father He early commended 
himself to the good tvill of the Rangoon Viceroy and was of 
great use to Captain Canning in the successful mission from 
the Governor General in 1809 At, his intercession the 
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Yiceioy gave lnm the life of a malefactoi who had hung fot 
six horns on<dhe cioss. Eepoitmg the incident to Hyland, 
Dr Carey wrote that “ crucifixion is not performed on separate 
crosses, elevated to a considerable height, aftei the mannci of 
the Bomans, but seveial posts aie elected which aio con- 
nected by a cioss piece near the top, to which the hands are 
nailed, and by another near the bottom, to which the feet aie 
nailed m a horizontal dnection ” lie pi epai ed a folio diction- 
ary of Buiman and Pah, translated se\eial of the Buddhist 
Sootras into English, and seveial boohs of IIol) Scuptuicinto 
the vernacular His medical and linguistic shill so com- 
mended him to the lang that he was loaded with honouis and 
sent as Burmese ambassadoi to the Goveinoi-Gctieial m 181 i, 
when he witlidiew fiom the Chustian mission On Ins way 
bach up the Iraw r ach he alone wans saied fiom the wiech of 
his boat, m w r hich his second wufe, Ins cluldicn, and the IMS 
of his dictionary went down Of this Ins eldest son, who 
“ procured His Majesty’s sanction for printing the Scnptuies 
in the Burman and adjacent languages, which step he highly 
approved,” and at the same time “the outers of my lank, 
which consist of a red umbiella with an lvoiy top, gold betel 
box, gold lefeeh cup, and a swoid of state,” the fathei wiote 
lamenting to Eyland “ FelLX is shrivelled from a missionary 
into an ambassadoi ” To lus thud son the sonowung fathei 
said “ The honours he has received fiom the Burmese 
Government have not been beneficial to his soul Felix is 
certainly not so much esteemed since Ins visit as he w'as 
before it It is a very distressing thing to be forced to 
apologise for those you love” Mi Cliatei had removed to 
Ceylon to begin a mission m Colombo 

In July 1813, when Fehx Carey w r as m Ava, two young 
Amencans, Adomram Judson and his wufe j\nn, tempest- 
tossed and fleeing before the peisecution of the East India 
Company, found sheltgi m the Mission House m Eangoon 
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Jud*on was one of n Kind of tin imt} students of the Con 
gregationnl Church of >»cw I nghnd who«c zeal had almost 
compelled the institution of the .American BoaiM of I orcign 
Mission* He his wife mid colleague Bice had become 
Baptists b) conuction on their wn\ to Strunporc to the 
brotherhood of which the} had been commended Care} mid 
Ins colleagues made it n point to guard against ohtrudin^ on 
mi ‘uonarj brethren of different «cnlmicnts nm conversation 
relntive to baptism" hut Tnd on hnn'elf «cnt n note to Carev 
requesting baptism b} immersion The result was the founda 
tion nt Boston of the American Baptist Mi sionarj Society 
which was to win fucIi triumphs in Burma and among the 
Ivarcngs While Jtulson wrote to ^cramporc which he onco 
again Msited leaving the dust of n child m the mission burial 
ground I nm glad to hear } on Fa> tlmt } ou will not abandon 
this mission Care} pre *cd on to the ngions l>c}o!id 
Judson lived till 18A) to found a church and to prepare a 
Burmese dictionan grammar and traushtion of the Ihhlo so 
perfect tint rcvi ion has hardlv l»cui nec<**ar} up to tho 
present da} He and Hough a print# r who joined linn 
fonned themselves into a brotherhood on the same self 
dcn}ing principles ns that of ^eranqKire whom the} be*ou ft lit 
to «end them frequent communications to counsel Etrui e Vl ji 
and encourage them B} 1810 TmKon had prepared tho 
Gospel of Matthew m Burmese follow in,, up short tracts 
accommodated to the optics of a Bnnnnn Brother Care} 
lias never }ct preached in Burmnn but has mndo consider 
able progress towards the completion of a grammar and 
dictionar} which are a great help to us wrote Mrs Jiuhon 
to Bev S Newell on 23d April 1811 

Careys third son Tnbcz was clerk to a Calcutta attornc} 
at the time in 1812 when Dr B}land preached in tho 
Dutch Church Austin Tnars tho nnmversni} sennon on tho 
occasion of tho rcmo\nl of tho headquarters of tho Societ} 
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to London Pausing in the midst of Ins discom^e, aftei a 
refeience to Caiey, the pieacher called on the vast con gif - 
gation silently to pray for the conversion of .Tube/, C.u oy 
The answer came next year m a lettei fiom his fnthci 
“My son Jabez, who has been ai tided to an attorney, and 
lias the fairest pi ospects as to this w orld, is become decidedly 
leligious, and piefeis the voile of the Loul to e\eiy othci ” 
Loid Mmto’s expeditions of 1S10 and 1811 had capful cd 
the islands swept by the French pmntecrs from Mada- 
gascar to Java, and his lecall had put an end to the actne 
hostility of the authorities to Clnistianity Sir Stamfoid 
Baffles governed Java m the spmt of a Christian states- 
man The new Governor- Ceneial, Loid Moira, afterwards 
Maiquis of Hastings, piovcd to be the most enlightened and 
poweiful friend the mission had had In these cncum- 
stances, after the chaiter of 1813 had iemo\ed the legislatne 
excuse foi mtolerance, Di Caiey u as asked by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to send missionaries and Malay Bibles to the fifty- 
thousand natives of Amboyna The Goveinoi-Geneial re- 
peated the request officially- Jabez Carey was baptized, 
mained, and despatched at the cost of Lire state befoie he 
could be ordained Amboyna, it will be peicened, was not 
lm India, but fai enough away to give the still timid Company 
little apprehension as to the influence of the missionaries theie 
The father’s lieait was veiy full when he sent foitli the son, 
and this hitherto unpublished letter gives us a fuller know- 
ledge of the man than any document u r e have yet found 
“24:th January 1814 You aie now' engagmg in a most 
impoitant undertaking, m which not only you will have oui 
piayeis for youi success, but those of all who love oui Lord 
J esus Christ, and who know of youi engagement I laiow that 
a few hints for your futuie conduct from a paient w*ho loves 
you very tenderly will be acceptable, and I shall theiefoie 
now give you them, assmed that they will not be given m vam 
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1st Pa) the utmost attention at all times to the state of 
5 our own mind both towards God and man, .cultivate an 
intimate acquaintance with y our own heart labdur to obtam 
a deep sense of y our depravity and to trust aluaj s m Christ , 
bo pure in heart and meditate much upon the pure and holy 
character of God live a life of prayer and devotedness to 
God chensh every amiable and right disposition towards 
men be mild gentle and unassuming y et firm and manly 
As soon as you perceive nil} thing wrong in jour spirit or 
behav lour set about correcting it and nev or suppose y ourself 
so perfect as to need no correction. 

2d You are now a married man be not satisfied with 
conducting yourself towards jour wife with propriety but 
let love to her be the spring of jour conduct towards her 
Esteem her highly and so act that she may be induced 
thereby to esteem y ou highly The first impressions of lo\ e 
arising from form and beauty will soon wear off but the 
esteem arising from excellency of disposition and substanco 
of character will endure and increase Her honour is now 
yours and she cannot he insulted without your being 
degraded I hope as soon as you get on board and are 
settled myour cabin you will begin and end each day by 
uniting together to pray and praise God Let religion always 
have a place in your house If the Lord bless you with 
children bring them up in the fear of God and be always an 
example to others of the power of godliness This advice I 
give also to Eliza and if.it is followed you will bo happy 

3d Behave affably and genteelly to all but not cring 
inglj towards any Teel that you are a man and always act 
with that dignified sincerity and truth which will command 
the esteem of all Seek not the society of w orldly men but 
when called to be with them act and converse with propriety 
and dignity To do this labour to gam a good acquaintance 
with history geography men and things A gentleman is 
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tlie next best cbaraetei after a Clmstian, and the latter 
includes tlie foimer. Money never makes a gentleman, 
neithei does? a fine appearance, but an enlaiged understand- 
ing joined to engaging manners 

“ 4 th. On your arrival at Amboyna your first business 
must be to wait on Mi Mai tin. You should first send a 
note to infoim him of your arrival, and to mqupe v hen it 
will suit hrm to receive you Ask his advice upon eieiy 
occasion of importance, and comrnimicate fieely to him all 
the steps you take 

“ 5th As soon as you aie settled begin your work. Get 
a Malay who can speak a little English, and with lnm make 
a tour of the island, and visit every school. Encouiage all 
you see worthy of encouiagement, and conect with mildness, 
yet with firmness Keep a journal of the transactions of the 
schools, and enter each one under a distinct head theiein 
Take account of the number of scholars, the names of the 
schoolmasters, compare then progress at stated periods, and 
m shoit considei this as the woik which the Loid has given 
you to do 

“6 th Do not, howevei, considei yourself as a mere 
superintendent of schools, consider yomself as the spmtual 
instructor of the people, and devote yourself to then good 
God has committed the spiritual mterests of this island 
20,000 men oi moie to you, a vast charge, but He can 
enable you to be faithful to it Revise the catechism, tracts, 
and school-books used among them, and labour to introduce 
among them sound doctrine and genuine piety Pray with 
them as soon as you can, and labour after a gift to pieach to 
them I expect you will have much to do n ith them respect- 
ing baptism. They all thmk infant sprinkling right, and will 
apply to you to baptize their children , you must say little 
till you know something of the language, and then prove to 
them from Scnptureiwhat is the right mode of baptism and 
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who are the proper persons to he baptized Form them into 
Gospel churches when you meet with a few who truly fear 
God and as soon as you see any fit to preach to others call 
them to the ministry and settle them with the churches 
You must baptize and administer the Lords Supper accord 
mg to your own discretion when there is a proper occasion 
for it Avoid indolence and love of ease and never attempt 
to act the part of the great and gay m this w orld 

7th Labour iricessantly to become a perfect master of 
the MaHy language In order to this associate with the 
natives walk out with them ask the name of everything jou 
see and note it down visit their houses especiallj when airy 
of them are sick. Every night arrange the words you get in 
alphabetical order Try to talk as soon as you get a few 
words and be as much as possible one of them A course of 
1 md and attentive conduct will gam their esteem and con 
fidence and giv e you an opportunity of doing much good 

8th You will soon learn from Mr Martin the situation 
and disposition of the Aifoors or aboriginal inhabitants and 
will see what can be done for them Do not unnecessarily 
expose j our life but incessantly contrive some way of giving 
them the word of life 

9th I come now to things of inferior importance but 
which I hope jou. will not neglect I wish you to learn 
correctly the number size and geography of the islands , the 
number and description of inhabitants their customs and 
manners and ev erj thing of note relative to them and regu 
larly communicate these thin 0 s to me 

Your great work my deir Jabez is that of a Christian 
minister You would have been solemnly set apart thereto 
if jou could have stajed long enough to have permitted it 
The success of jour labours does not depend upon an outward 
ceremony nor does j our right to preach the Gospel or admm 
ister the ordinances of the Gospel depend on any such thmg 
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but only on tlie Divine call expressed m the Woid of God 
The Church have, however, m their intentions and wishes 
borne a testimony to the giace given to you, and will not 
cease to pray for you that you may be successful May you 
be kept from all temptations, suppoited under every trial, 
made victorious m every conflict; and may our heaits be 
mutually gladdened with accounts fiom each other of the 
tri um phs of Divine giace God has conferred a great favoui 
upon you m committing to you this mimstiy Take heed to 
it therefoie m the Lord that thou fulfil it "We shall often 
meet at the throne of giace "Write me by every oppor- 
tunity, and tell Eliza to suite to youi mother. 

“How, my deal Jabez, I commit you both to God, and to 
the word of His giace, which is able to make you perfect in 
the knowledge of His will Let that woid be near youi heait 
I give you both up to God, and should I ne\ei moie see jou 
on earth I trust we shall meet with joy befoie His throne of 
glory at last ” 

Under both the English and the Dutch for a time, to 
whom the island w r as restored, Jabez Carey pioved to be a 
successful missionary, vdnle he suppoited the mission by his 
official income as superintendent of schools and second mem- 
ber of the College of Justice The island contained 18,000 
native Christians of the Dutch compulsory type, such as 
we found m Ceylon on taking it ovei Thus by the labours 
of himself, his sons, his colleagues, and his children m the 
faith "William Carey saw the Gospel, the press, and the in- 
fluence of a divine philantlnopy extending among Moham- 
medans, Buddhists, and Hindoos from the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean west to the Aiabian Sea 
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The type of a Christian gentleman — Carey ami his first wif — His second 
marriage— The Xady Rhumohr — His picture of their married life — His 
nearly fatal illness when forty eight years old — IIis meditations and 
dreams— Aldeen House — Henry Martyns pagoda — Carey Marshman 
and the Anglican chaplains in the pa 0 oda — Comes account of the 
Serampore Brotherhood— Claudius Buchanan and his Anglican establish 
ment — Improvement m An 0 Io Indian society — Careys literary and 
scientific friends— Desire in the W cst for a likeness of Carey — Home s 
portrait of him — Correspondence with his son 'William on missionary 
consecration Buonaparte botany the missionary a soldier Felix and 
Burma hunting the temporal power of the Pope the duty of reconcilia 
tion a cure for asthma living near to God. 

Agentlem\nis the next best character after a dilution 
and the latter includes the former were the fathers words 
to the son whom he was sending forth as a Christian mis 
aionary and state superintendent of schools Carey wrote 
from Ins own experience and he unwittingly painted Ins own 
character The peasant hearing of his early jouth showed 
itself throughout his life m a ceitain shyness which gave 
a charm to his converse with old and young Occasionally 
as m a letter which he wrote to his old friend Pearce of 
Birmingham at a time when he did not know whether his 
distant correspondent was alive or dead he burst forth into 
an unrestrained enthusiasm of affection and service But his 
was rather the even tenor of domestic devotion and friendly 
duty unbroken by passion or coldness* and ever lighted up 
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by a steady geniality The colleagues who wcie associated 
with him foj the thud of a centiuy woi shipped him in the 
old English 'sense ot the woul. The younger committee men 
and missionanes who came to the liont on the death of 
Enller, Sutcliff, and Hyland, m all their mistaken and self- 
seeking conflicts with these colleagues, alv. a} s tiled to 
sepaiate Carey fiom those they denounced, till even Ins 
saintly spmt bmst forth into wiath at the double wiong 
thus done to his coadjutoi s His mtercouise with the 
chaplains and bishops of the Chinch of England, and with 
the nnssionaiies of otliei Cluuclies and societies, was as loving 
in its degiee as Ins lelations to his own people With men 
of the woild, fiom the successive Cto'seinoi-Geneials, fiom 
Wellesley, Hastings, and Bentinck, down to the scholars, 
merchants, and planteis with whom he became associated foi 
the pubhc good, William Caiey was ever the saint and the 
gentleman wdiom it w r as a pnulege to know 

In nothing perhaps w T as Caiey ’s tine Christian gentle- 
manhness so seen as m Ins iclations with his fust wife, above 
whom giace and cultuie had lmmeasuiably laised linn, while 
she never learned to shaie Ins aspnations or to undei stand 
his ideals Not only did she lemam to the last a peasant 
woman, with a repioachful tongue, but the eaily haidslnps of 
Calcutta and the fever and dysentery of Mudnabati clouded 
the last twelve years of her bfe with madness Nevei did 
leproaoh oi complaint escape Ins lips regarding eitliei hei 
oi Thomas, whose eccentnc impulses and oft-daikened spmt 
were duetto mama also Of both he w r as the tender muse 
and guaidian when, many a time, the evei-busy scholar would 
fain have lingered at his desk or sought the scanty sleep 
which his jealous devotion to his Master’s business allowed 
him The brotherhood airangement, the common family, 
Ward’s influence over the boys, and Hannah Maishman’s 
v housekeeping relieved him of much that Ins wife’s illness 
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had thrown upon him 'it Mudnabati so tint a colleague 
describes him when he w as fort) three ) ears of, age as still 
looking ) oung in spite of the few hairs on Jus head after eleven 
jears in Lower Bengal of worl such as never Englishman 
had before him But almost from the first da) of Ins earl) 
married life he had never known the delight of dail) converse 
with a wife able to enter into Ins scholar!) pursuits and ei er 
to stimulate him in Ins lieavenl) quest When the eldest 
bo) Felix: had left for Burma in 1S07 the faithful sorrowing 
husband wrote to him — Your poor mother grew worse and 
worse from the time vou left us and died on the 7th Decern 
her about seven o clock in the cvenin 0 During her illness 
she was almost alwa)s asleep and I suppose during the 
fourteen da)s that she la) in a sea ere fever she was not 
more than twent) four hours awake She was buried the 
next day in the missionary burying ground 

About the same time that Care) himself settled in Seram 
pore there arm ed the Lady rhumohr She built a house on 
the Hoogli bank immedntcl) below that of the missionaries 
whose society she sought and by whom she was baptized 
On the 9tli May 1808 she became Careys wife and m May 
1821 she too was lemoved b) death in her sixt) first year 
after thirteen ) ears of unbrol en happiness » 

Charlotte Emelia born in the same )car as Care) m the 
then Danish duch) of Scbleswick w os the onl) child of the 
Chevalier de Bhumolir and the Countess of Ahlfeldt Her 
wal efulness when a sickl) girl of fifteen sav ed the whole 
household from destruction b) fire but she herself became so 
disabled that she could never wall up or down stairs She 
failed to find complete recovery in the south of Europe and 
her fathers friend Mr Anker a director of the Danish East 
India Company gave her letters to his brother then Gov ernor 
of Tranquebar in the hope that the climate of India mi 0 lit 
cause her relief The Danish ship brought her first to Seram 
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pore, vheic Colonel Hie mlioduced iuu to the hu>ih< ihoM, 
and tlieic she resolved to leimun Shu 1 n**v. the puwtpil 
languages ol Europe; a cop} of t Ik* l\n ,r > * of l’n f<d, <men 
toiler by Mr Anker befoie she sailed, foi the In l tune 
quickened liei conscience She speedily Icai ned 1 aiglisb, tluit 
she might join the missiowuie-. m public worship The binvn 
orthodoxy of the Lutheranism in which she had b'’en bioii"hf 
up had made liei a sceptic Tins soon gore war to tin 
evangelical teaching of the same apo-dle v.ho had brought 
Luthei himself to Clmst She became a keen stud* nt of the 
Scnptuies, then an aulent follow ei of .Tc-urn Christ 

On her mamage to l)i Carev she made o\ei hei home 
to the mission, and when, long aftei, it became famous ni tin 
office of the weekly Fiund of India, the unt was Meredh 
devoted to the assistance of nnti\e pieachen She Ioann d 
Bengali that she might be ns a mothei to the until e 
Clmstian families She was hei lnisbandS counselloi in all 
that iclated to the extension of the aaried onterpine of the 
bietlnen. Especially did she make the education of Hindoo 
girls her own charge, both at Serampoie and Cutwo Her 
leisure she gave to the reading of Eiencli Piotestant w liters, 
such as Sarum and De Moulin. She ndmiied, wiote Caiei, 
“Massillon’s language, his deep knowledge of the human 
heart, and Ins intrepidity in lepioving sin , hut felt the 
greatest dissatisfaction w ltli his total neglect of Ins Saa lour, 
except when He is mtioduced to gi\e efficacy to w oiks of 
human ment These authois she lead m their nathe 
language, that being more familiar to her than English She 
m general enjoyed much of the consolations of leligion 
Though so much afflicted, a pleasing cheerfulness geneiallv 
pervaded her conversation She indeed possessed great 
activity of mmd She w r as constantly out with the dawn of 
the morning when the weather permitted, m her little car- 
nage drawn by one hearer', and again in the evening, as 
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soon as the sun v as sufficiently Ion She thus spent dail) 
nearly three hours in the open air It was probably this 
■vigorous and regular course which as the meansf carried her 
beyond the age of three score 3 ears (twent) one of them 
spent m India) notwithstanding the weakness of her con 
stitution 

It was a pretty picture the delicate invalid lad} drawn 
along the mall morning and evening to enjoy the river 
breeze on her way to and from the schools and homes of the 
natives But her highest service was after all to her 
husband who was doing a work for India and for humanity 
equalled by few if an) "When on one occasion they were 
separated for a time while she sought for health she wrote to 
him the tenderest yet most courtly love letters of which Dr 
Culross has already published this delightful specimen — 

My dearest Love — I felt v ery much in parting with 
thee and feel much in being so far from thee I am sure 
thou wilt be happy and thankful on account of my voice 
which is dail) getting better and tli) pleasure greatl) adds 
to mine own 

I hope ) ou will not thmk I am w nting too often , I 
rather trust )ou will be glad to hear of me Though m3 
lourne3 is \ ery pleasant and the good state of m3 healthy the 
freshness of the air and the \ar1et3 of objects enliven m3 
spirits )et I cannot help longing for 30U Pra) m3 love 
take care of 3 our health that I may have the joy to find 3011 
well 

I thank thee most affectionately my dearest love for 
thy kind letter Though the journey is verj usefkl to me I 
cannot help feeling much to be so distant from 3 ou but I am 
much with you in my thoughts The Lord he blessed for 
the kind protection He has given to His cause m a time of 
need May he still protect and guide and bless His dear 
cause and give us all hearts growing 19 love and zeaL I 
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felt vei) r much affecled in pnilmg with thee, J see plainly 
it would not do to go fai fiom jou , my lienit cleaves to you 
I need not say (for I hope }Ou hnow my heait is not insen- 
sible) how much I feel youi kindness in not minding any 
expense foi the lecovery of my health Ton mil rejoice to 
hear me talk m my old nay, and not m that whispering 
mannei 

“I find so much pleasuie in Muting to 3 on, my love, 
that I cannot help doing it I was neoily disconceited by 
Mrs laughing at my wilting so oitrn , but then, I 

thought, I feel so much pleasuie in icceiving 30m lettcis 
that I may hope you do the same. I thank thee, m3 lov e, 
for tli}’ kind lettei. I need not sa3 that the senous part of 
it was welcome to me, and the moic as I am depuved of all 
religious mtcicoursc . . I shall gieatl} rejoice, 1113* love, in 
seeing thee again, but take erne of 3-0111 health that I unyy 
find you well I need not sa3 r how much 3011 me in my 
thoughts daj 7 and night ” 

His narrative of their intercourse, written altei hei death, 
lets in a flood of light on his home life 

“During the thirteen 3 r eais of her union with Di Caiev, 
they had enjoyed the most entire oneness of mind, never 
having a single cncumstance which either of them wished to 
conceal from the other Hei solicitude for her husband’s 
health and comfort was unceasing Thej 7 piayed and con- 
versed together on those things which foim the life of personal 
leligion, without the least leserve, and enjojed a degree of 
conjugal happiness while thus continued to each othei, which 
can only arise from a union of mmd grounded on real 
religion On the whole, her lot 111 India was altogether a 
scene of mercy Heie she was found of the Saviour, gradualfy 
ripened for glory, and after having her life prolonged beyond 
the expectation of heiself and all who knew 7 her, she w r as 
released from this moi$al state almost without the conscious- 
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ness of pun and as we most; assuredly belieie Lad an 
abundant entrance ministered unto her into the kingdom of 
our Lord and Sauour Jesus Christ ' 

"When on 24th June 1809 Care) announced at the dinner 
table that he had that morning finished the Bengali transla 
tion of the whole Bible and he was ashed how much more 
he thought of doing he answered The w orL I liav o allotted 
to myself in translating wall tahe me about twenty ) ears 
But he had kept the how too long and too tightlj Lent and 
it threatened to snap That e\emng he was seized with 
bilious fexer and on the eighteenth da) thereafter his lift 
was despaired of The goodness of God is eminentl) con 
spicuous in raising up our beloaed brother Care) wrote 
Marshman God has raised him up again and restored him 
to his labours ma) he Inc to accomplish all that is in Ins 
heart wTote Powe He was at once at his desk again m 
college and m his stud) I am tins da) fort) eight years 
old he wrote to Ityland on the 17th August and sent him 
the following letter e\er) line of which roeals the inner 
soul of the wnter — 

CtLouuA 1 0>th August 1809 — I did not expect about a 
month ago exer to wnto to )ou again I was then ill of a 
severe fever and for a week to Q cther scarcity any hopes w sre 
entertained of m) life One or two da) s I was supposed to 
he d)ing but the Lord has graciousl) restored me may 
it be that I ma) In e more than ex er to His glor) Whilst 
I was ill I had scarcely any such thing as thought belonging 
to me but excepting seasons of delirium, seemed to he nearl) 
stupid perhaps some of this arose from the weak state to 
which I was reduced which was so great that Dr Hare one 
of the most eminent physicians m Calcutta who was con 
suited about it apprehended more danger from that than 
from the fever I however had scarcely a thought of death 
or eternity or of life or an) thing belonging thereto In my 
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delirium, greatest part of winch I perfectly remember, I was 
busily employed in carrying a commission fiom God to all 
the princes 1 and governments m the woild, leqmnng them 
instantly to abolish every political establishment of religion, 
and to sell the parish and other churches to the first body of 
Chnstians that would purchase them. Also to declare war 
infamous, to esteem all military officers as men who had sold 
themselves to destroy the human race, to extend this to all 
those dead men called heroes, defenders of their country, 
meritorious officers, etc 1 I was attended by angels m all my 
excursions, and was umveisally successful A few princes 
m Germany were lefiactory, but my attendants struck them 
dead instantly I pionouneed the doom of Rome to the 
Pope, and soon afteiwaids all the tern tor}' about Pvome, the 
march of Ancona, the great city and all its riches sank into 
that vast bed of burning lava which heats Piero’s bath 
These two considerations were the delnious wanderings of 
the mind, but I hope to feel then force, to pray and strive 
for their accomplishment to the end of my life But it is 
now time to attend to something not merely ideal 

“ The state of the world occupies my thoughts more and 
more , I mean as it relates to the spread of the Gospel The 
harvest truly is great, and labourers bear scarcely any pro- 
portion thereto I was foicibly struck tins morning with 
reading our Lord’s reply to His disciples, John iv. When He 
had told them that He had meat to eat the world knew not 
of, and that His meat was to do the will of His Father and 
to finish His work, He said, ‘Say not ye there are three 
months and then cometh harvest?’ He by this plainly 
intended to call their attention to the conduct of men when 
harvest was approaching, for that being the season upon 

1 The sight of the red coat of the military surgeon who attended him gave 
this form to his delirious talk — “I treated him very louglily and refused * 
to touch his medicine In vam did he retne and put on a black coat I 
knew him and was resolvtd " 
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w hicli all tlie hopes of men hang for temporal supplies they 
provide men and measures in time for securing it • Afterwards 
directing their attention to that which so occupied His own 
as to be His meat and drink He said Lift up jour eyes 
and look upon tlie fields (of souls to be gathered in) for the) 
are white air e ad) to harv est After so many centuries hav c 

elapsed and so man) fields full of this ban est hav e been lost 
for want of labourers to gather it m shall we not at last 
reflect senousl) on our dut) 2 Hmdostan requires ten 
thousand ministers of the Gospel at the lowest calculation 
China as man) and ) ou may easil) calculate for the rest of 
the world I trust that many will oventuall) he raised up 
here but be that as it maj the demands for missionaries are 
pressing to a degree seldom realised England has done 
much hut not the hundredth part of what she is bound to 
do In so great a want of ministers ought not every church 
to turn its attention chiefl) to the raising up and maturing of 
spiritual gifts with the express design of sending them abroad 2 
Should not this be a specific matter of pra) er and is there not 
reason to labour hard to infuse this spirit into the chuiches 2 
A mission into Siam would he comparatn cl) easj of in 
troduction and support on account of its a lcimt) to Prince ot 
Wales Island from which vessels can often go m a few hours 
A mission to Pegu and another to Arakan would not bt 
difficult of introduction they being both within the Burman 
dominions Missions to Assam and Nepal should be speedil) 
tried Brother Robinson is going to Bhootan but Sister R is 
aer) poorly and his fears are so high about personal safet) 
that my hopes from him f are greatly lowered thereb) I do 
not know an) thing about the facilit) with winch missions 
could be introduced into Cochin China Cambodia and Laos 
but were the trial made I believe difficulties would remove 
It is also \ ery desirable that the Burman mission should be 
strengthened There is no full liberty of conscience and 
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several stations might he occupied , even the bouleis of China 
might he visited fiom that country if an easier entrance into 
the heart of the countiy could not he found I liaie not 
mentioned Sumatra, Java, the Moluccas, the Philippines, or 
Japan, hut all these countries must he supplied with mission- 
aries This is a very imperfect sketch of the wants of Asia 
only, without including the Mahometan countries, hut Afuca 
and South Amenca call as loudly foi help and the greatest 
part of Europe must also he holpen hy the Piotestant churches 
hemg nearly as destitute of leal godliness as any heathen 
countiy on the eaitli What a pressing call, then, is theie for 
labourers in the spintual liaivest, and what need that the 
attention of all the chinches m England and Amenca 
should he drawn to this very object ! ” 

Two years aftei the establishment of the mission at 
Serampore, David Biown, the senioi chaplain and pioiost of 
Fort William College, took possession of Aldeen House, which 
he occupied till the yeai of his death m 1812 The house is 
the first m the settlement leached hy boat fiom Calcutta, 1 
along the right hank of the Hoogli, which, from this point 
down to the Botanic Garden, opposite the Gaiden Beach 
suburb of Calcutta, has not changed for centimes Aldeen is 
five minutes’ walk south of the Serampoie Mission House, and 
eighty years ago there was only a park between them The 
garden slopes down to the noble river, and commands the 
beautiful country seat of Banackpore, which Lord Wellesley 
had just built The house itself is embosomed m trees, the 
mango, the teak, and the graceful bamboo Just below it, 
but outside of Serampore, are the deserted temple of Bullub- 
poor and the Ghat of the same name, a fine flight of steps up 
which thousands of pilgrims flock every June to the adjoining 
shrine and monstrous car of Jagganath David Brown had 
not been long m Aldeen when he secured the deserted temple 

1 ‘iSee plan on page 125 
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and converted it into a Christian orator} c\ er since known 
as Henrj Mart} ns Pagoda Tor ten } ears Alde^n and the 
pagoda became the meeting place of Care} and Ills Noncon 
formist friends with Claudius Buchanan Mart}n Bishop 
Corne Thomason and the littlo band of evangelical An 0 licans 
who under the protection of Lords Welleslc} and Hastings 
sweetened Anglo Indian societ} and for once made the names 
of missionar} and of chaplain s} non} mous Here too 
there gathered as also to the Mission House higher up many a 
civilian and ofhcer who sought the charms of that Christian 
faiml} life which the} had left behind. A }oung lieutenant 
commemorated these }ears when Brown was removed in a 
pleasing cleg} w Inch Charles Simeon published m the Me 
mortals of his fnend Man} a trav ellei from the far West 
still visits the spot and recalls the mcmoncs of William 
Carey and Heni} Mart}n of Marshmau and Buchanan of 
Ward and Come which linger around the fair scene When 
first we saw it the now mutilated ruin was perfect and under 
the wide spreading banian tree behind a Brahman w as reciting 
for a day and a night the ver&es of the Mahabharat epic to 
thousands of hstenin 0 Hindoos 

Long Hoogli ha-? tlij sullen stream 
Been (loomed tlie clieerle s slioics to lave 
Long lias the Suttee s baneful gleam 
Pale glimmered oer thy midnight wave 

Yet gladdened seemed to flow thy tide 
Where. opens on the view — Aldeen 
For there to grace thy palmy side 

Loved Ellwand's purest jojs were seen 


"ion dome neath which in former tlajs 
Grim idols marked the pagan shune 
Has swelled the notes of pious prai e 
Attuned to themes of love dmn 
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We find tins allusion to the place m Carey’s unpublished 
correspondence with Dr Hyland “20 Ui Janva'nj 1807 

It would lirfke done your heait good to have joined us at our 
meetings at the pagoda Eiom that place v e have success- 
ively recommended Dr Taylor to the work of the Lord at 
Bombay, Mr Martyn to Ins at Dmapoor, Mr Come to Ins 
at Chunar, Mr Paisons to his at Burhampoor, Mr Des Granges 
to his at Vizagapatam, and our two bietliren to theirs at 
Piangoon, and fiom thence we soon expect' to commend Mr 
Thompson to Ins at Madras In these meetings the utmost 
harmony prevails and a union of hearts unknown between 
persons of diffeient denominations in England ” Dr Taylor 
and Mi Des Granges weie early missionaries of the London 
Society, Presbytenan or Congregational , the Bangoonbietlnen 
weie Baptists , the otheis were Chuich of England chaplains 
The “beggarly elements” of sacramental lamsm and the con- 
sequent priestcraft of saceidotalism had not then begun to 
afflict the Church m India, which had not even a bishop till 
after 1813 There were giants m those days, m Bengal, 
worthy of Carey and of the one work m which all were the 
servants of one Master 

Let us look a little moie closely at Henry Martyn’s Pagoda 
Here is the picturesque rum, which the peepul tree that is 
entwined among its fine brick masonry, and the crumbling 
uver-bank, will soon cause to disappear for ever The ex- 
quisite tracery of the moulded bricks may be seen, but not 
the few figures that are left of the popular Hindoo idols just 
where the two still perfect arches begin to spring The side 
to the river has aheady fallen down, and with it the open 
platform overhanging the bank on which the missionary sat 
in the cool of the morning and evening, and wheie he knelt to 
pray for the people ( We have accompanied many a visitoi 
there, from Dr Duff to Bishop Cotton, and have rarely seen 
one unmoved This pagoda had been abandoned long before 
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by the priests of Badhabullub because the river had en 
croached to a point -within 300 feet of it the limit within 
which no Brahman is allowed to recei\ e a gift or take his 
food The little black doll of an idol which is famous among 
Hindoos alike for its sanctity and as a work of ait — for had 
it not been miraculously wafted to this spot like the Santa 
Casa to Loretto ? — was removed with great pomp to a new 
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temple after it had paid a visit to Clives moonshi the 
wealthy Baja Nobokissen in Calcutta who sought to pur 
chase it outright 

In this cool old pagoda Henry Martyn on one of his 
earliest visits to Aldeen after Ins arrival as a chaplain in 
1806 found an appropriate residence Under the vaulted 
roof of the shrine a place of prayer and praise was fitted up 
with an organ so that as he wiote the place where once 
devils v ere worshipped has now become a Christian oratory 
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Heie, too, he laid his plans for the evangelisation of the 
people “W^hen suffering fiom one of Ins moods oi clepiession 
as to his o-vt’ii state, he thus wntes of this place . “ I began 
to pray as on the veige of eternity, and the Loid was pleased 
to "bieak my liaid lieait I lay m teais, interceding foi the 
unfoitunate natives of this country , thinking within myself 
that the most despicable soodia of India was of as much 
value in the sight of God as the King of Gieat Britain ” It 
was from such supplication that he w as once loused by the 
blaze of a Suttee’s funeial pyie, on winch he found that the 
living widow had been consumed with the dead befoie he 
could mteifeie lie could hear the hideous chums and gongs 
and conch-shells of the temple to ■which Badhabullub had 
been lemoved Theie he often tnecl to turn his felloiv- 
cieatuies to the woiship of the one God, fiom their prostra- 
tions “ before a black image placed in a pagoda, with lights 
burning aiound it,” whilst, he says, he “ slnveied as if standing, 
as it were, m the neighbouihoocV of hell ” It w as m this 
pagoda that Biown, Come, and Parsons met with him for the 
last time to commend him to God befoie he set out foi his 
new duties at Dmapoor “ My soul,” he wntes of this occa- 
sion, “never yet had such divine enjoyment I felt a desne 
to (.break fiom the body, and join the high piaises of the 
saints above May I go ‘ m the stiength of this many days ’ 
Amen” “ I found my heaven begun on eaitli No woik so 
sweet as that of praying and living wholly to the service of 
God ” And as he passed by the Mission House on his upward 
voyage, with true catholicity “Dr Maishman could not lesist 
joining the party and aftei going a little way, left them with 
prayei ” Do we wonder that these men have left then maik 
on India ? v 

As yeais went by, the temple, thus conseciated as a 
Christian oratory, became degraded m othei hands The 
brand “pagoda distillery ” foi a time came to be known as 
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marking the nira manufactured there Tlie visits of so many 
Christian pilgrims to the spot and abo\ e all the desire e\ 
pressed bj Lord Lawrence when Go\crnor Gene al to usit 
it led the wealthy Hindoo family who now own the pagoda 
to 3ea\c it at least ns a simple rum. There it still stands 
but the n\ er is fast encroaching on it. 

Come afterwards the first bishop of Madras describes 
the marriage of Dos Granges m the orator} and gives us a 
glimpse of life m the Serampore "Mission House — 

1800 Calcutta Btnkes me os the mo t magnificent city in the 
world and I am made mo t happy by the hope of being in tnuncntnl 
to the eternal good of many A gn.it opposition I find is rai ed 
again t Martyn and the principles he preaches 11 ent up to Scr 
ampore jesterday, and in the evening was present at the marriage of 
Mr Des Granges. Mr Brown cntcrcl into the concern with much 
interut Tlie pagoda was fixed on and lighted up for the celebration 
of the wedding at eight o clock the partn.3 came from the Mi sion 
House [at S ramporc] attended by mo t of the famih Mr Brown 
commenced with the hjmn Come gracious Spirit hcavenlv dose! 
A divine influence ecemcd to attend us and most delightful were mv 
sensations The circumstance of eo manj bcin„ engaged in spreading 
the glal tidings of salvation — the temple of an idol converted to the 
purpo e of Christian worship and the Divine pre cncc felt among u 
— filled me with joy unspeakable liter the marriage service of tho 
Church of England Mr Brown gave out the W edding 11} inn and 
after signing certificates of the inamage we adjourned to the hov*c 
where Mr Brown had provided supper Two hymns given out by 
Mr Mnrsliman were felt verj powcrfuHj Ho is a moat In cly san 
gume missionary his conversation made mj heart hum within ine 
and I find desires of spreading the Gospel grown ng stronger dailj and 
my zeal m the cause more ardent I went to tlie Mission House 

and supped at the same table with about fifty native converts The 
triumph of the Cross was most evident in breaking down their preju 
dices and uniting them witli those who formcrlj were an abomination 
m their eyes. After supper they sang a Bengali hjmn many of 
them with tears of joy and they concluded with prayer m Bengali 
with evident earnestness and emotion My own feelings were too big 
for utterance 0 may the time be hastened when every tongue shall 
confess Jesus Christ to the glorj of God the Father ! 

0 
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« On Friday eve nin g [Oct lOfch], we had a meeting in the pagoda, 
at which almost all the missionaries, some of their wives, and Captain 
Wickes attended, with a view to commend Martyn to the favour 
and protection of God m his work The Divine presence was with 
ns I felt more than it would have been proper to express Mr. 
Brown commenced with a hymn and prayer, Mr Des Granges succeeded 
him, with much devotion and sweetness of expression Mr Marshman 
followed, and dwelt particularly on the promising appearance of things , 
and, with much humility, pleaded God’s promises for the enlargement 
of Zion, with many petitions for Mr Brown and his family The 
service was concluded by Mr Carey, who was earnest m prayer for 
Mr Brown the petition that ‘ having laboured for many years with- 
out encouragement or support, m the evejnng it might be light,’ seemed 
much to affect his own mind, and greatly impressed us all After- 
wards we supped together at Mr Brown’s 

“ 13th Oct I came to Serampore to dinner Had a pleasant sail 
up the liver the time passed agreeably in conversation In the 
evening a fire was kindled on the opposite bank , and we soon per- 
ceived that it was a funeral pile, on which the wife was burning with 
the dead body of her husband It was too dark to distinguish, the 
miserable victim On going out to walk -with Martyn to the 

pagoda, the noise so unnatural, and so little calculated to excite joy, 
raised in my mind an awful sense of the presence and influence of 
evil spirits” 

Come married the daughter af Mrs Ellerton, who knew 
Serampore and Carey well It was Mr Ellerton who, when 
an mdigo-planter at Malda, opened the first Bengali school, 
and made the first attempt at translating the Bible into that 
vernacular. His young wife, early made a widow, witnessed 
accidentally the duel in which Warren Hastings shot Philip 
Erancis She was an occasional visitor at Aldeen, and took 
part m the pagoda services Eifty years afterwards, not long 
before her death at eighty-seven, Bishop Wilson, whose guest 
she was, wrote of her “ She made me take her to Hemy 
Martyn’s Pagoda She remembers the neighbourhood, and 
Ghaietty Ghat and House m Sir Eyre Coote’s time (1783) 
The ancient Governor of Chmsurah and his fat Dutch wife are 
still m her mind cYVhen she visited him with her first hus- 
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band (she was then sixteen) the old Dutchman cned out 
Oli if you would find me such a nice little wi£, I would 
gi\ c you ten thousand rupees 

It was in Martyn s Pagoda that Claudius Buchanan first 
broacht-d Ills plan of an ecclesiastical establishment for India 
jflnd muted the discussion of it b) Care) and Ins colleagues 
Such a scheme came naturally from ■one who was tho grand 
son of a Presbyterian elder of tho Church of Scotland con 
verted in the Whitefiehl revival at Cambuslang It liad been 
suggested first b) Bishop Porteous when lie reviewed the 
Compan) s acquisitions in Asia. It was encouraged bj 
Lord Wclleslc) who was scandalised on Ins arrival in India 
by the godlessness of the civil servants and the absence of 
practically anj provision for the Christian u orslnp and m 
struction of its officers and soldiers who were all their lives 
without religion not a tenth of them ever returning home 
Care) thus wrote at B) lands request of tho proposal which 
resulted in tho arrival in Calcutta of Bishop Middleton and 
Dr Bryce in 1814 — I have no opinion of Dr Buchanans 
scheme for a rehgious establishment here nor could I from 
memory point out what is exceptionable m Ins memoir All 
Ins representations must be taken with some grains of allow 
ance When, m the Aldeen discussions Dr Buchanan tohl 
Marshinan that the temple lands would cvcntuallj answer for 
the established churches and the Brahmans lands for tho 
chaplains the stout Nonconformist replied with emphasis 
You will never obtain them Whatever bo tho judgment 
of our readers on an establishment which during tlie 4 soventy 
years of its existence at a cost of ten millions sterling has 
given us at least the bnef and beautiful episcopates of Ileber 
and Cotton we may regret that Carey’s principles were not 
applied so as to enable civilians to help tbcmselv es while tho 
Government should confine its care to tho supply of military 
chaplains only on a non intolerant system And wo may all 
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accept tlie conveision of the idol sin me mto a place of prajer 

as Gregory I taught Augustine of Canterbury to transform 
heathen temples into Clmstian churches as presaging the 
time when the vast temple and mosque endow ments w ill be 
devoted by the people themselves to their own moral if not 
spiritual good through education, both religious and secular. 

The change wi ought m seventeen years by Carey and such 
associates as these on society m Bengal, both rich and pool, 
became maiked by the yeai 1810 We find him writing of 
it thus " When I arrived I knew of no peison who cared 
about the Gospel except Mi Brown, Mr Udny, Mr Creighton, 
Mi Grant, and Mr. Biowm, an mdigo-plantei, besides Brother 
Thomas and myself Theie might be more, and probabl} 
were, though unknown to me There are now' m India 
thirty-two ministers of the Gospel Indeed, the Loid is doing 
great things foi Calcutta , and though infidelity abounds, yet 
religion is the theme of conversation or dispute m almost every 
house Afew weeks ago (Octobei 1810), I called upon one of the 
Judges to take breakfast with him, and going lather abiuptly 
upstairs, as I had been accustomed to do, I found the farmly 
just going to engage m morning worship I w'as of course 
asked to engage m piayer, which I did I afterwards told 
him that I had scarcely witnessed any thing since I had been 
m Calcutta which gave me more pleasure than wdiat I had 
seen that morning The change in this family was an effect 
of Mr Thomason’s ministry About ten days ago I had 
a conversation with one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
Sir John Boyds, upon religious subjects Indeed there is 
now scarcely a place where you can pay a visit without 
having an opportunity of saying something about true 
religion ” 

Carey’s friendly intercourse, by person and letter, was not 
confined to those who were aggressively Christian or to Chris- 
tian and ecclesiastical questions His literary and scientific 
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pursuits led lnm to constant mid familiar conxcrse xxith 
scholars like Colcbrookc and Leyden xxith savants like 
Hotbuigb the astronomer Bcnllex ami Dr flnrt with 
publicists like Sir Tames Mackintosh and Pobert Hall with 
such trisellers and administrators ns Manning the fnend of 
Charles Lamb and Hallies. 

In Croat Britain the name of William Cnrcy had by 
1812 become familiar ns a household word in nil ex angelical 
c rcle3 Dio men who had 1 nown him m the days before 
1793 were few nnd old were soon to pass away for c\tr 
Tlic new generation had fed their Chnstmn real on his 
nchicxemcnls nnd had learned to look on him in spite of 
all his humility which only inflamed that real as the pioneer 
the father the founder of foreign mission* 1 nglish Scottish 
and American Die) lmd nexer seen him the) wero not 
likely to see him m the flesh The desire for n portrait of 
him became irresistible. The burning of the pits* to be here 
after described which led c\cn bitter enemies of the mission 
like Major ^cott Waring to subscribe for its restoration 
gaxo the desired sympathetic \oicc so that I ullcr wrote to 
the missionaries — The public is now gix mg us their praise* 
Light hundred guineas ha\o been oflered for Dr Carey a like 
ne~3 When you pitched your tents at Smmport, you 
said 'We will not accumulate nehes but dexotc all to Coil 
for the salx at ion of the heathen God has gixen you what 
y ou desired nnd what y ou desired not Blessed men God w ill 
bless you and make you a blc sing I nnd others of us may 
die hut God will surely usit you Ttpcct to bp highly 
applauded bitterly reproached greatly ino\ cd and much tried 
in ex cry xvay Oli that liaxing done all you may standi 
Littlo did the great hearted Andrexx Fuller dream that his 
own death in two years would be followed by tlio most 
•nevous wounding of the missionaries not from tbeir enemies 

t from the house of their friends • 
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Carey was, fortunately for posterity, not rebellious m the 
matter of the portrait, he was passive. As he sat m his 
room in the college of Fort William, his pen m hand, his 
Sanskrit Bible before him, and his Brahman pundit at his 
left hand, the saint and the scholar in the ripeness of his 
powers at fifty was transferred to the canvas which has since 
adorned the walls of Regent Park College 1 A line engraving 
of the portrait was published m England the year after at a 
guinea, and widely purchased, the profit going to the mission 
The painter was Home, famous m his day as the artist whom 
Lord Cornwallis had engaged during the first war with Tipoo 
to prepare those S elect Vievjs m Mysore, the Count ? y of Tvpoo 
Sultaun, fi om Drawings taken on the Spot, which appeared m 
1794 

Of his four sons, Felix, William, Jahez, and Jonathan, 
Carey’s correspondence was most frequent at this penod with 
William, who went forth m 1808 to Dinajpoor to begin his 
independent career as a missionary by the side of Fernan- 
dez Recalling his own experience in the same distuct the 
father thus writes 

“Calcutta, 29 th September 1808. Dear William I 
suppose that you are arrived at Sadamahal before now 
You will, I trust, feel the weight and importance of the work 
in which you are engaged, and may God enable you to {Vote 
yourself entirely to it You will meet with numeroi f dis- 
couragements both from the people to whom you are £ „>ne to 
make known the word of T ife, and from what you feel m 
your owp mind, but take courage, the cause is the cause of 
God, and though it may not be immediately successful will 
assuredly be so at last Consider yourself as devoted to the 
work of the Lord, and lay yourself out to promote by every 
method in your power the cause of the great Redeemer 

“A ship is just arrived which brings the account that 
c 1 See Frontispiece 
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Buonaparte has taken possession of the whole kingdom of 
Spain and that the Bojal family of that country are in 
pnson at Baj onne It is likely that Turbo) is f^len before 
now and what will be* the end of these w ondera we cannot 
telL I see the wrath of God poured out on the nations which 
hav e so long persecuted Ins Gospel and pre\ ented the spread 
of His truth Buonaparte is hut the minister of the Divine 
a engeance the public executioner now cmplo) ed to execute 
the sentence of God upon criminal men He however has 
no end in view but the gratifying Ins own ambition 

30 th May 1809 — When jou come down take a little 
pains to bring down a few plants of some sort There is 
one grows plentifully about Sadamalnl which grows about 
as high as ones knee and produces a large red flower Put 
half a dozen plants in pots (with a hole in the bottom) 
There is at Sadamahal (for I found it there) a plant which 
produces a flower liko Blmjt of a pale bluish colour almost 
white, and indeed several other things there Try and 
bring something Cant }ou bring the grasshopper which 
has a saddle on las back or the bird which has a largo crest 
which he opens when lie settles on the ground ? I want to 
give jou a little taste for natural objects Tclix is very good 
indeed in this respect 

Calcutta 1st Nnembcr 1809 — Yesterday was the day 
for the Chinese examination at which Jabez acquitted him 
self with much honour X wish his heart w ere truly set on 
God One of the greatest blessings wluch I am now anxious 
to see before my death is the conversion of lnm and Jonathan 
and their being employed in the work of tho Lord * 

Now, dear "William what do we In o for but to promote 
the cause of our dear Redeemer m tho world ? If that bo 
earned on we need not wish for anything more, and if our 
poor labours are at all blessed to the promotion of that desir 
able end our lives will not be in vain Let this therefore 
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be tile great object of your life, and if you should be made 
the instrument of turning only one soul fiom darkness to 
marvellous light, who can say how many moie may be con- 
verted by his instrumentality, and what a tribute of gloiy 
may arise to God from that one conversion Indeed, were 
you never to be blessed to the conversion of one soul, still the 
pleasure of labouring m the work of the Lord is greater than 
that of any other undertaking m the world, and is of itself 
sufficient to make it the woik of oui choice I hope Sebuk 
Earn is amved before now, and that you will find him to be 
a blessing to you m youi woik. Tiy your utmost to make 
him well acquainted with the Bible, labour to collect his 
mistakes, and to establish him in the knowledge of the truth. 

“You may always enclose a pinch of seeds m a letter” 

“ Vlth Januctuj 1310 Felix went with Captain Canning, 
the English ambassador to the Burman Empne, to the city of 
Pegu On his way thither he obsei ved to Captain Canning that 
he should be greatly gratified m accompanying the Minister 
to the mountains of Maitaban and the country beyond them 
Captain Canning at his next interview with the Minister 
mentioned this to him, which he was much pleased with, and 
immediately ordered seveial buffalo-carts to be made ready, 
and gave lum a war-boat to leturn to Eangoon to bring his 
baggage, medicines, etc He had no time to consult Brother 
Chater before he determmed on the journey, and wrote to me 
when at Eangoon, where he stayed only one night, and re- 
turned to Pegu the next mormng He says the Minister has 
now nearly the whole dommion over the Empire, and is going 
to war He will accompany the army to Martaban, when he 
expects to stay with the Minister there He goes in gieat 
spirits to explore those countries ‘wheie no European has 
been before him, and where he goes with advantages and 
accommodations such as a traveller seldom can obtain 
Brother and Sister Chater do not approve of his under- 
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taking perhaps through fear for his sard) I feel ns much 
for that as an) one can do jet I nnd indeed Brethren Marsh 
man Ward nnd Powe rejoice that ho has undertaken tho 
journo) It Mill assist him m acquiring the language it 
will gratifj the Minister it will sene the intcrc La of litem 
ture nnd perhaps answer manj other nni>ortant purposes as 
it respects the mission, nnd n3 much of the wn) Mill be 
through uninhalntcd forests it could not ln\c b^cn patch 
undertaken except with an armj He expects to be absent 
three months I shall feel a great desire to hear from him 
when he returns nnd I doubt not but jou Mill join me in 
prajer for Ins safetv both of mind and IkxIj 

One or two words about natural historj Cm jou not 
get me a male and femalo khohora I mean tho great bird 
like a kite which makes so great a noi c nnd often carries 
off a duck or a kid? I believo it is an cn a le and m ant to 
examine it Send mo nho all the sorts of duel s ami Mater 
fowls jou can get and m short e\crj sort of bird jou can 
obtain winch is not common hero Send their Bengali 
names. Collect me all tho sorts of m ccts and serpent* nnd 
lizards jou can get which are not common here Tut all the 
insects together into a bottle of rum except butterflies which 
jou inn) dr) between two papers nml tho serpents nnd ltnrds 
the same. I will pend jou a small qunntitj of ruin for that 
purpo e e Send all the countrj names Let mo have tho 
birds nh\c and when jou hn\c got a good boat load send a 
small boat down with them under chnrgo of a careful person 
nnd I wall paj the expenses Spare no pains to gct,mc seeds 
and roots and get Brother Bobinson to procuro w hat ho can 
from Bhootan or other parts 

Pemember mo nflectionntelj to ^cbnk Bam and Ins wife, 
and to all the native brethren nnd sisters 

5th February 1810 — Were jou hunting tho buffalo or 
did it charge jou without provocation’ I advise jou to 
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abstain fiom bunting buffaloes 01 other animals, because, 
though I tlimk it lawful to kill noxious animals, or to kill 
animals for food, yet the unnecessary killing of animals, and 
especially the spending much time in the pm suit of them, is 
wrong, and your Me is too valuable to be thrown away by 
exposing it to such fuiious animals as buffaloes and tigeis. 
If you can loll them without lunmng any risk, ’tis very well, 
but it is wrong to expose yourself to dangei foi an end so 
much below that to which you aie devoted . . 

“I believe the cause of our Redeemer increases in the 
earth, and look forwaid to moie decided appearances of divine 
power The destruction of the temporal powei of the Pope 
is a glonous cncumstance, and an answer to the prayeis of 
the Church for centuries past. . . 

“ I send you a small cask of rum to preserve cunosities 
m, and a few bottles , but youi best way will be to diaw off 
a couple of gallons of the lum, which you may keep for jour 
own use, and then put the snakes, fiogs, toads, lizaids, etc, 
into the cask, and send them down I can easily put them 
mto proper bottles, etc , afterwaids You may, however, send 
one or two of the bottles filled with beetles, grasshoppeis, and 
other insects ” 

c In the absence of Mr Hernandez, the pastor, William 
had excluded two members of the Church 

“4 tJi Api il 1810 A very little knowledge of human 
nature will convince you that this would have been thought an 
affront m five instances out of six You would have done better 
to have advised them, or even to have required them to have 
kept from the Lord’s table till Mr Hernandez’s return, and to 
have left it to him to preside over the discipline of the church, 
You, no doubt, did it without thinking of the consequences, 
and m the simplicity of your heart, and I think Mr Hernandez 
is wrong m treating you with coolness, when a httle conversa- 
tion might have put .everything to rights Of that, however, 
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I shall say no more to jou but one of ns shall write to him 
upon the subject as soon as wo can 

The great tlung to be done now is the Effecting of a 
reconciliation between j ou and whether j ou leav e Sadamahal 
or stay there this is absolutely necessarj In order to this 
you both must bo willing to make some sacrifice of jour 
feelings , and as those feelings which pre\ ent cither of j ou 
from making concessions whero jou have acted amiss are 
wrong the sooner they aro sacrificed the better I advise 
^ ou to write to Mr Fernandez immediatelj and acknowledge 
that jou did wrong in proceeding to the exclusion of the 
members without having first consulted with him and state 
that you had no intention of hurting his feelings but acted 
from what j ou thought the urgencj of the case and request 
of lum a cordial reconciliation I should like much to see a 
copj of the letter j ou send to lnm I luv\ e no object m a lew 
but the good of the Church and would therefore rather see 
jou stoop as low as jou can to effect a reconciliation than 
avoid it through anj little punctilio of honour or feeling of 
pnde You will never repent of having humbled j ourself 
to the dust that peace maj bo restored nothing will he a 
more mstructn e example to the heathen around jou, nothing 
will so completely subdue Brother Fernandez s dissatisfaction 
and nothing mil make jou more respected m the Church 
of God 

It is highly probable that j ou will somo time or other be 
removed to another situation but it cannot bo done till you 
are perfectly reconciled to each other nor can it jossiblj bo 
done till some time after jour reconciliation as such a step 
would ho considered by all as an effect of resentment or dis 
satisfaction and would he condemned by every thinking 
person We shall keep our minds steadily on the object and 
look out for a proper station , but both we and you must act 
with great caution and tenderness in this affair For tlus 
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reason also X entreat you not to withdraw yourself from the 
chuich, or from any part of your labours, but go on steadily 
m the path ol' duty, suppress and pray against every failing 
of resentment, and bear anything rather than be accessory to 
a misunderstanding, or the perpetuating of one ‘ Let that 
mind be m you which was also m Christ, who made himself 
of no reputation’ I hope what I have said will induce you 
to set m earnest about a reconciliation with Brother Fer- 
nandez, and to spare no pains or concession (consistent with 
truth) to effect it ” 

YV llliam had applied to be transferred to Serampore 

“ 3d August 1811 The necessities of the mission must 
be consulted before every other consideration Native 
brethien can itinerate, but Europeans must be employed 
to open new missions and found new stations For were 
we to go upon the plan of sending Europeans wheie natives 
could possibly be employed, no subscriptions or profits could 
suppoit them We intend to commence a new station at 
Dacca, and if you prefer that to Cutwa you may go thither 
One of the first things to be done there will be to open a 
charity school, and to overlook it Dacca itself is a very 
large place, where you may often communicate religious 
instructions without leaving the town There are also a 
number of Europeans there, so that Mary would not be so 
much alone, and at any rate help would be near We can 
obtain the permission of Government for you to settle there, 
and, m short, everything may be so settled as to give you an 
opportunity of labourmg for God without the fear of leavmg 
your house exposed 

" I ought, however, to say that I think there is much guilt 
m your fears You and Mary will be a thousand times more 
safe m committing yourselves to God m the way of duty than 
m neglectmg obvious duty to take care of yourselves You 
see what hardships and dangers a soldier meets m the wicked 
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trade of war They are foiced to leave home and expose 
themselves to a thousand dangers yet they never think of 
objectmg and in this the officers are in the same situation as 
the men I will engage to say that no military officer would 
ever refuse to go any whither on service because his family 
must be exposed to danger m his absence , and j et I doubt 
not but many of them are men who have great tenderness for 
their wives and families However they must be men and 
their wives must be women Your undertaking is infinitely 
superior to theirs in importance They go to kill men you 
to save them If they leave their families to chance for the 
sake of war surely you can leave yours to the God of pro- 
vidence while you go about His work I speak thus because 
I am much distressed to see you thus waste away the flower 
of your life in inactivity and only plead for it what would 
not excuse a child Were you in any secular employ 
ment you must go out quite as much as we expect you to do 
m the Mission I did so when at Mudnabati which was 
as lonesome a place as could have been thought of and 
when I well knew that many of our own ryots were dakoits 
(robbers) 

William finally settled at Cutwa higher up the Hoogli 
than Serampore and did good service there He suffered 
from asthma 

23d March 1814 — In all such cases have immediate 
recourse to strong purgatives blisters etc as directed by Dr 
Wallich. You must expect returns of these paroxysms but 
be not discouraged I trust a persevering use of Jhe means 
prescribed joined to a great deal more exercise than you ha\e 
been accustomed to and especially that cheerful tranquillity 
which the principles of the Gospel inspire will m time be 
effectual to remove or greatly weaken the disorder 

Let us live near to God and seek His glory in all we do 
and let us be careful that what we do be right and the divine 
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blessing will attend ns, God will smde upon our labours, and 
we shall have moie abundant cause to rejoice in all that He 
does by us and by others ” 

Thus far we have confined our study of William Carey to 
bis purely missionary career, and that m its earlier half We 
have now to see him as the scholar, the Bible translator, the 
philanthropist, the agriculturist, and the educator 



CHAPTER IX 

PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT BENGALI VND MARATHI 
1601 1830 

Carey tho only SansTait scholar in India besides Colobrooko — The motive of 
the missionary scholar — I Ians translation of tho sacred boohs of tho Last 
— Comparative philology from Leibniz to Carej— Hindoo and Moliam 
medan codes and colleges of W arren Hastings— Tho Marquis of "W clleslcy 
— The College of Fort William founded — Character of the Company a 
civil and military servants — Curriculum of study professors and teachers 
— TLe vernacular languages — Carej s account of the college and his 
appointment— How ho studied Sanskrit— Collego Disputation Day in the 
new Government House— Care) s Sanskrit speech — Lord "Wellesleys 
eulogy — Sir James Mackintosl — Carej s pundits — Ho projects the 
Bibliotheca Asiatica — On tho Committee of the Bengal Asiatic Society — 
Edition and translation of tho rimayana ejic — Tho Ihtopadcsa — His 
Unncrsal Dictionary— tloye by tho \ ice President of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society— Influence of Carej on tho civil and military services— W B 
Baylcy B H Hodgson R. Jenkins R M and W Bird John 
Lawrence 

Whey in the opening days of the nineteenth century 
William Carey was driven by tho faithlessness of the English 
Government to settle in Danish Serampore he was the only 
member of the gov eming race in North India who knew the 
language of the people so as to teach it the only scholar with 
the exception of Colebroohe who could speak Sanskrit as 
fluently as the Brahmans The Bengali language he had 
reduced to writing and made the vehicle of the teaching of 
Chnst of the thought of Paul of the revelation of John Of 
the Sanskrit hitherto concealed from alien ej es or diluted only 
through the Persian he had prepared a grammar and begun 
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a dictionary, while he had continually used its great epics 
m preaching to the Brahmans as Paul had quoted the Greek 
poets on tie Areopagus And all this he had done as the 
missionary of Christ and the scholar afterwards Reporting 
to Hyland on August 1800 the publication of the Gospels 
and of “seveial small pieces” m Bengali, he excused his 
irregularity in keeping a journal, “ for m the printing I have 
to look over the copy and correct the press, which is much 
more laborious than it would he°in England, because spelling, 
writing, printing, etc , m Bengali is almost a new thing, and 
we have' m ^ a manner to fix the orthography” A little later, 
m a letter to Sutclih, - ** be used language regarding the sacred 
books of the Hindoos which m.v ^ r ls a parallel more than eighty 
years after m Professor Max Muller b x preface to his series of 
the sacred books of the East, the translatioiK \ of jdijch Car-pv __ 
was the first to plan and to begin from the highest of all 
motives Mr Max Muller calls attention to the “real mis- 
chief that has been and is still being done by the enthusiasm 
of those pioneers who have opened the first avenues through 
the bewildering forests of the sacred literature of the East ” 

He declares that “Eastern nations themselves would not 
tolerate, m any of them classical literary compositions, such 
violations of the simplest rules of taste as they have accus- 
tomed themselves to tolerate, if not to admire, m their 
sacied books ” And he is compelled to leave untranslated, 
while he apologises for them, the frequent allusions to the 
sexual aspects of nature, “particularly m leligious books” 

The levelations of the Maharaj trial in Bombay are the prac- 
tical fiuit of all this 

“ Calcutta, Vjth March 1802 I have been much 
astonished lately at the malignity of some of the infidel 
opposers of the Gospel, to see how ready they are to pick 
every flaw they can m the inspired wiitmgs, and even to 
distort the meaning, that they may make it appear incon- 
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sistent while these very persons will labour to reconcile the 
grossest contradictions m the writings accounted^ sacred by 
the Hindoos and will stoop to the meanest artifices in order 
to apologise for the numerous glaring falsehoods and horrid 
violations of all decency and decorum which abound in almost 
every page Any thing it seems will do with these men 
but the word of God They ridicule the figurative language 
of Scripture but will run allegorj mad in support of the 
most worthless productions that ever were published I 
should think it time lost to translate any of them , and only 
a sense of duty excites me to read them An idea howev er 
of the advantage which »the friends of Christianity may ob- 
tain by having these mysterious sacred nothings (w hich have 
maintained their celebrity so long merely by being kept from 
the inspection of an) but interested Brahmans) exposed to 
view has induced me among other things to write the Sans 
knt grammar and to begin a dictionar) of that language 
I sincerely pity the poor people who are held b) the chains of 
an implicit faith m the grossest of lies and can scarcely help 
despising the wretched infidel who pleads in their favour 
and tries to vindicate them I have long wished to obtain 
a copy of the Veda and am now in hopes I shall be able to 
procure all that are extant A Brahman this morning offered 
to get them for me for the sake of mone) If I succeed I 
shall be strong!) tempted to publish them with a translation 
pro lono publico 

It was not surprising that the Governor General ev en if 
he had been less tolerant and enlightened than Lord Wellesle} 
found in this missionary interloper as the East India Company 
official!) termed the class to which he belonged the onl) man 
fit to be Professor of Bengali Sanskrit and Marathi m the 
College of Port 'Willi im and that till its virtual abolition 
thirty ) ears after he held not only this position but that 
of Translator of the laws and regulations? of the Government 
P 
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111 a memon lead befoie the Beilm Academy of Science, 
which lie Jiad founded m the fiist yeai of the eighteenth 
century, Leibniz first sowed the seed 1 of the turn sciences of 
comparative philology and ethnology, to v Inch v. e owe all end \ 
fruitful lesults of the histoneal and cutical school That 
century was passed m the necessmy collection of facts, of data 
Carey introduced the second penod, so far as the learned and 
vernacular languages of Noith India are concerned of develop- 
ing fiom the body of facts which his mdustiy enoimously 
extended, the principles upon which these languages vein 
constructed, besides applying these piniciples, in the shape of 
grammars, dictionaries, and translations, to the instruction 
and Christian civilisation alike of the learned and of the 
millions of the people To the last, as at the fust, he was 
undoubtedly only what he called himself, a pioneer to pre- 
pare the way fox more successful civihseis and scholars 
But his pioneering was acknowledged by contemporary 2 
and later Orientalists, like Colebiooke and II H Wilson, to 
be of unexampled value m the history of scientific research 
and industry, while, the succeeding pages will show that in 
its practical results the pioneering came as neaily to victory 
as is possible, until native India lives its own national' 
Christian life 

When India first became a united Butish Empire under 
one Governor-General and the Begulatmg Act of Paihament 
of 1773, Warren Hastings had at once carried out the piovi- 
sion he himself had suggested for using the moulavies and 
pundits an the administration of Mussulman and Hmdoo 

1 The pregnant language of Leibniz is “Bievis designatio nieditationum 
de ongtmbus gentium ductis potissimum ex mdicio hnguarum ” 

2 In a criticism of the three Sanskrit grammars of Carey, Wilkins, and 
Colebrooke the first number of the Quarterly Review m 1809 pronounces the 
first “everywhere useful laborious and practical Mi Wilkins has also dis- 
cussed these subjects, though not always so amply as the v, orthy and un- 
wearied missionary We have been much pleased w ith Dr Caiey’s very 
sensible preface ” 
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law Beside* colleges in Calcutta and Benares to tram such 
he caused those codes of Mohammedan, and Brahmamcal 
law to he prepared which afterwards appeared as The 
JETcdaya and The Code of Gentoo Zaut> The last was com 
piled m Sanskrit by pundits sumraoijed fiom all Bengal 
and maintained in Calcutta at the public cost each at a 
rupee a day It was translated through the Persian the 
language of the courts by the elder Hslhed into English m 
1776 That was the first step in English Orientalism The 
second was taken by Sir William Jones a predecessor worthy 
of Carey but cut off all too soon while still a > oung man of 
thirty four when he founded the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
1784 oh the model of Boyles Royal Society The code of 
Warren Hastings bad to be arranged and supplemented into 
a reliable digest of the original texts and the translation of 
this work as done by pundit Jaganatha was left by the death 
of Jones to Colebrooke who completed it m 1797 Charles 
Wilkins had made the first direct translation from the 
Sanskrit into English in 1785 when he published in London 
The Bimgavat Gteta or Dialogue of Krishna and Arjoon and 
his is the imperishable honour thus chronicled by a content 
porary poetaster — 

But he performed a yet more noble- part 
He c avL to Asia typographic art 

In Bengali N B Halhed had printed at Hoogli in 1783 with 
types cub by Lieutenant Wilkins of the Bengal army the 
first grammar but it had become obsolete and was imperfect 
Such had been the tentative efforts of the civilians and 
officials of the Company when Carey took up or rather 
began anew the work from the only secure foundation the 
level ot dailv sympathetic intercourse with the people and 
their brahmans with the youn 0 as well as the old 

The Marquis Wellesley was of nearly the same age as 
Carey whom he soon learned to appreciate at his proper 
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value and to use for tlie highest good of the empnc Of the 
same name and original English descent as John and Chailcs 
Wesley, the Governoi-General was the eldest and not the least 
hi dh ant of the Irish family which, besides him, gave to the 
country the Duke of Wellington and Lord Cowlej . While 
Carey was cobbling shoes m an unknown hamlet of the Mid- 
lands and was aspiring to convert the world, young Wellesley 
was at Eton and Clnist Chinch, Oxfoid, acquiring the classi- 
cal scholarship which, as we find its iruits m his Ti mntui 
et Bcliguice, extoited the praise of De Quincey, and has 
marked many of our statesmen on both sides down to Mr. 
Gladstone When Carey was starving m Calcutta unknown, 
the young lord was making his maik in the House ol 
Commons by a speech against the Jacobins of Erance m the 
style of Burke. The fuend of Pitt, he served his apprentice- 
ship to Indian affans m the Boaid of Conti ol, wlieie he 
learned to fight the directors of the East India Company, 
and he landed at Calcutta m 1*798, just in time to save the 
nascent empire from rum by the second Mysoie war and the 
fall of Tipoo at Seringapatam Like that other marquis who 
most closely resembled him half a century after, the Scottish 
Dalhousie, his hands were no sooner freed from the uncon- 
genial bonds of war than he became even more illustrious 
by his devotion to the progiess which peace makes possible 
He created the College of Eoit William, dating the foundation 
of what was fitted and intended to be the greatest seat of 
learning in the East from the first anniversary of the victory 
at Seringapatam. So splendidly did he plan, so wisely did 
he organise, and with such lofty aims did he select the 
teachers of the college, that long after his death he won from 
De Qumcey the impartial eulogy, that of his three services to 
his country and India this was the “ first, to pave the way 
for the propagation of Chnstianity mighty service, stretch- 
ing to the clouds, and which m the hour of death must have 
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given him consolation Careys eulogy and Wellesleys 
opinion of Carey we shall come to m its proper place but it 
is the combination of the two that gives these \Wds their 
truth 

When Wellesley arrived at Calcutta he had been shocked 
by the godless vice and sensual ignorance of the Company s 
servants Sunday was universally given up to horse racing and 
gambling Boys of sixteen were removed from the English 
public schools where they had hardly mastered the rudiments 
of education to become the magistrates judges, revenue col 
lectors and governors of millions of natives recently brought 
under British sway At a time when the passions most 
need legulation and the conscience training these lads found 
themselves in the presidency towns or interior of India 
with large incomes flattered by native subordinate* encour- 
aged by their superiors to lead liv es of dissipation and with 
out the moral control of even the weakest public opinion 
The Eton hoy and Oxford man was himself still young and he 
knew the world but he saw that all this meant rum to both 
the civil and militaiy services and to the Company s system 
The directors themselves although most guilty by their 
jealous exclusion of ev en the suspicion of Christianity from 
India addressed m a public letter dated 25th May 179$ 
an objurgation on the character and conduct of their ser 
vants They re echoed the words of the new Governor 
General in their condemnation of a state of things highly 
discreditable to our Government and totally incompatible 
with the religion we profess Such a service as |his pre 
ceding the creation of the college led Pitts other fnend 
Wilberforce in the discussions on the charter of 1813 to 
ascribe to Lord Wellesley when summoning him to confirm 
and rev lse it the sy stem of diffusing useful knowledge of all 
sorts as the true foe not only of ignorance but of vice and of 
political and social decay 
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Called upon by tins objurgation to pi event tlie evils lie 
bad been the fhst to denounce officially, Loid Wellesle} 
wuote his magnificent state paper of 1800, which he Mmplj 
teimed Notes on the necessity of a special collegiate tunning 
of Civil Savants The Company’s factories had gi own into 
the Indian Empire of Gieat Butain The tiadesmen and 
cleiks, whom the Company still called " vritcr,” “factoi ,” and 
“merchant,” in then several giades, had, since Chve obtained 
a mihtary commission m disgust at such duties, become the 
judges and rulers of millions responsible to Pnihamenl 
They must be educated m India itself, and limned to be 
equal to the lesponsibihties and temptations of then position 
If appointed by pationage at home when still at school, the}' 
must be tested after training m India so that piomotion 
shall depend on degrees of ment Loid Wellesley antici- 
pated the modified system of competition which Macaulay 
offered to the Company m 1853, and the lefusal of which led 
to the uniestricted system which has prevailed w ith varying 
results since that time Hoi was the college only for the 
young civilians as they arrived Those already at work were 
to be encouraged to study Mihtary officers weie to be in- 
vited to take advantage of an institution which was intended 
to be “ the university of Calcutta,” “ a light amid the daikness 
of Asia,” and that at a time when m all England there was 
not a military college Emally, the college was designed to 
be a centre of W estern learning m an Eastern dress for the 
natives of India and Southern Asia, ahke as students and 
teachers*, A noble site was marked out for it on the stately 
sweep of Garden Eeach, where every East Indiaman dropped 
its anchor, and the building was to be woithy of the foundei 
who erected Government House 

The curriculum of study included Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit , Bengali, Marathi, TTmdostam or Hindi, Telu- 
goo, Tamil, and Kauarese , English, the Company’s, Moham- 
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medan and Hindoo law ci\il jurisprudence and the law of 
nations ethics , political economy history geography and 
mathematics , the Greek Latin and English classics and the 
modern languages of Europe , the history and antiquities of 
India, natural histoi} botany chemistry and astronomy 
The discipline was that of the English um\ ersities as the} 
then were under the Governor General himself his col 
leagues and the appellate judges The senior chaplain the 
Pev David Brown was provost m cliai B e of the discipline , 
and Dr Claudius Buchanan was vice provost m charge of 
the studies as well as professor of Greek Latin and English 
Dr Gilchrist was professor of Hmdostam m teaching which 
he had already made i fortune Lieutenant J Baillie of 
Arabic and Mr H B Edmonstone of Persian Sir George 
Larlow expounded the laws of regulations of the British 
Gov ernment in India The Churoh of England constitution 
of the college at first to which Buchanan had applied the 
English Test Act and his own modest} led Carey to accept 
of his appointment which was thus gazetted — The Pev 
William Carey teacher of the Bengali and Sanskrit lan 
gua 0 es The other teachers were Dr Dinwiddle of 
mathematics, Mr Du Plass} of modern languages and 
Mr Lumsden of Persian Mr Rothman was secretar} 

The first notice of the new college which we find m 
Careys correspondence is this in a letter to Sutcliff dated 
27th November 1800 — There is a college erected at Fort 
William of which the Pe\ D Brown is appointed provost 
and C Buchanan classical tutor all the Eastern languages 
are to be taught in it All the languages of India were 
to be tau 0 ht the vernacular as well as the classical and purely 
official. This was a reform not less radical and beneficial m 
its far reaching influence and not less honourable to the 
scholar!} foresight of Lord Wellesle} than Lord William 
Bentinck s new era of the English langqage thirt} five years 
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aftei The rulers and adnunistiatois of the new empire wei e to 
begin their career by a three yeais’ study of the mother tongue 
of the people, to whom justice was administered in a language 
foreign alike to them and their governors, in the Peisian 
language of their foimei Mohammedan conquer ois That all 

the peoples of India, “ every man m Ins own language,” might 
hear and might lead the stoiy of v. hat the one true and 
living God had done for us men and our salvation, Caiey had 
nine yeais befoie given lnmself to acquire Bengali and the 
Sanslait of which it is one of a numerous family of daughter, 
as the tongues of the Latin nations of Eui ope and South 
America are the ofTspnng of the speech of Cresar and Ciceio 
Now, following the missionaiy pioneer, as educational, scien- 
tific, and even political piogiess has evei since done ill 
the India which would have kept him out, Loid Wellesley 
decieed that, like the missionary, the administrate and even 
the rmhtaiy officer shall master the language of the people. 
The five gieat vernaculars of India weie accordingly named, 
and the greatest of all, the Hindi, which was not scientific- 
ally elaborated till long after, was piovided foi under the s 
mixed dialect 01 lingua ft anca known as Hmdostam 

When Carey and Ins colleagues were congratulating them- 
selves on a leform which has already proved as fruitful of 
results as the first century of the Renaissance of Euiope, he 
little thought, in his modesty, that he would be recognised as 
the only man who was fit to cany it out Having guarded 
the college, as they thought, by a test, reactionaiy foi India 
like that of the ecclesiastical establishment aftei waids, which 
bound it to the Church of England, Brown and Buchanan 
urged Caiey to take chaige of the Bengali and Sanskrit 
classes as “teacher” on Bs 500 a month or £750 a yeai 
Such an office was entirely in the line of the constitution of 
the missionaiy brotherhood But would the Government 
which had bamshe^ it to Serampoie recognise the aggiess- 
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ively missionary character of Carey, who would not degrade 
his high calling bj ev en the suspicion of a compromise ? To 
be called and paid as a teacher rather than as the piofessor 
whose double work he w as asked to do was nothing to the 
modesty of the scholar who pleaded Ins sense of unfitness for 
the duties His Master not himself was e\ er Carey s first 
and onl) thought and the full professorship rising to £1800 
a year was soon conferred on the man who prov ed himself 
to be almost as much the college in his own person as were 
the other professors put together A month after his appoint 
ment he thus told the story to Dr It) land in the course of 
a long letter devoted chiefl) to the first nativ e converts — 
Sepampore 15th June 1801 We sent y ou some time 
ago a box full of gods and butterflies etc and another box 
containing a hundred copies of the New Testament in Ben 
gab Mr Lang is studying Bengali under me in the col 
lege What I lme last mentioned requires some explanation 
though you will probabl) hear of it before this reaches you 
You must know then that a college was founded last year 
in Fort William for the instruction of the junior civil servants 
of the Compan) who are obliged to stud) in it three years 
after their arrival. I alwa)s highl) approv ed of the institu 
tion but never entertamed a thought that I should be called 
to fill a station in it The Rev D Brown is provost and the 
Rev Cladius Buchanan vice provost, and to my great sur 
prise I was asked to undertake the Bengab professorship 
One morning a letter from Mr Brown came inviting me to 
cross the water to have some conversation with him upon 
this subject I had but just time to call our brethren together 
who were of opinion that for several reasons I ought to 
accept it provided it did not interfere with the work of the 
mission I also knew myself to be incapable of filling such a 
station with reputation and propriety I however went 
over and honestl) proposed all my fears ;md objections Both 
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Mi Blown and Mr Buchanan weie of opinion that the cause 
of the mission would he furtheied by it , and I was not able 
to reply to ‘their arguments I was convinced that it might 
As to my ability they could not satisfy me , but they insisted 
upon it that they must be the judges of that I therefoie 
consented, with fear and trembling They proposed me that 
day, or the next, to the Govemer-Geneial, who is pation and 
visitor of the college They told him that I had been a nns- 
sionaiy m the country for seven yeai.s or more , and as a 
missionary I was appointed to the office A clause had been 
inserted m the statutes, to accommodate those who are not of 
the Cliuich of England (for all professors are to take ceitam 
oaths, and make declaiations) , but, for the accommodation of 
such, two other names were mseited, viz lecturers and 
teachers, who are not included under that obligation When 
I was proposed, his lordship asked if I was well affected to 
the state, and capable of fulfilling the duties of the station , 
to which Mi B replied, that he should never have proposed 
me if he had had the smallest doubt on those heads I 
wonder how people can have such favourable ideas of me 
I certainly am not disaffected to the state , but the other is 
not clear to me 

, “When the appointment was made I saw that I had 
a very important charge committed to me, and no books 
or helps of any land to assist me I therefore set about 
compiling a grammar, which is now half printed I got 
Bam Basu to compose a histoiy of one of their kings, the 
first prose book ever written m the Bengali language , which 
we aie also printing Our pundit has also nearly translated 
the Sanskrit fables, one 01 two of which Brother Thomas sent 
you, which we are also going to publish These, with Mi 
Foster’s vocabulaiy, will prepare the way to reading their 
poetical books , so that I hope this difficulty will be gotten 
through But my ignorance of the way of conducting colie- 
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yate exercises is a great •weight upon my mind I lia\e 
thirteen students m raj class , I lecture twice a w eeh and 
lnve nearly gone tlirougli one term not quite two months 
It began 4th May Most of the students ha\ c gotten through 
the accidents 1 and some have begun to translate Bengali 
into English The examination begins this w eeh I am also 
appointed teacher of the Sanskrit language and though no 
stiidents have y et entered m that class y et I must prepare 
for it I am therefore writing a grammar of that langu ige 
which I must also print if I should bo able to get throu 0 h 
with it and perhaps a dictionary which I began some j ears 
ago I say all this my dear brother to induce y ou to giv e 
me your advice about the best manner of conducting myself 
in this station and to induce y ou to pray much for me that 
God may in all things be glorified by me We presented a 
copy of the Bengali New Testament to Lord Wellesley after 
the appointment through the medium of the Rev I) Brown 
which was graciously received We also presented Governor 
Bie with one 

Serampore is now in the hands of the English It w as 
taken while we were m bed and asleep you may therefore 
suppose that it was done without bloodshed You may be 
perfectly easy about us we are equally secure under the 
English or Danish Government and I am sure well disposed 
to both 

Eor seven years since Ins first settlement m the Dmajpoor 
district Carey had given one third of Ins long working day 
to the study of Sanskrit In 1796 he reported — ,1 am now 
learning the Sanskrit language that I may be able to read 
their Shasters for myself and I hive acquired so much of 
the Hindi or Hmdostam as to converse m it and speak for 
some time intelligibly E\ en the language of Ceylon has 

1 In Ins almost perfect A etc English Dictionary Dr James \ II Murray 
enters this word which stands for accidence as rj solete but i\ e find it used 
hero so late as the beginning of the nineteenth centnrj 
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so mucli affinity with, that of Bengal that out of twelve "words, 
with the little Sanskrit that I know, I can undeistand five 01 
six ” In 1T98 he wrote “ I constantly employ the forenoon 
m tempoial affairs , the afternoon m leading, writing, learn- 
ing Sanskrit, etc , and the evening by candle light in tianslat- 
mg the Scriptures Except I go out to preach, which is 
often the case, I never deviate fiom this rule” Three years 
before that he had been able to confute the Brahmans from 
their own wntmgs, m 1798 he quoted and translated the 
Big Yeda and the Purana m reply to a request for an account 
of the beliefs of the pnesthood, apologising, however, with Ins 
usual self-depieciation “ I am just beginning to see foi my- 
self by reading the ongmal Shasters ” In 1799 we find him 
reading the Mahdbhaoata epic with the hope of finding some 
allusion or fact which might enable lnm to equate Hindoo 
chronology with reliable history, as Di John Wilson of Bom- 
bay and James Prmsep did a generation latei, by the discoveiy 
of the name of Antiochus the Great m two of the edicts of 
Asoka, written on the Girnar rock In the story of 
Yoodhi Shtheera, the great Pandoo king, the son of the god of 
justice, and his invitation to the Raja-sooya sacrifice of a 
king who, he thought, might have been the contemporary 
of Solomon, Carey had casually hinted that a solution might 
be found. A request from home that he should be more par- 
ticular m his researches on that subject, led to the curious 
letter on page 524 of vol. i of the Periodical Accounts 

By September 1804 Carey had completed the fiist tlnee 
years’ course of collegiate training m Sanskrit The Governor- 
Geneial summoned a bulhant assembly to listen to the dis- 
putations and declamations of the students who were passing 
out, and of then professors, m the various Oriental languages 
The Hew Government House, as it was still called, having 
been completed only the yeai before at a cost of £140,000, 
was the scene, m “ the southern room on the marble floor,” 
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where ever since all through the century the Sovereigns 
Viceroys have received the homage of the tributary lings 
of our Indian empire There from Dalhousic and Canning 
to Lawrence and Mayo and their still surviving successors 
we have seen pageants and durbars more splendid mid repre 
senting a wider extent of temtor} fiom 1 arhand to Bangkok 
than even the Sultamsed Englishman ns Sir James Mnckm 
tosh called Wellesley ever dreamed of in his most imperial 
aspirations There councils have ever since been hold and 
laws have been passed affecting the weal or woe of from two 
to three hundred millions of our fellow subjects There too 
we have stood with Duff and Cotton Pitchio and Outram 
to mention only the dead representing the later Umv ersity of 
Calcutta which Wellesley would have long anticipated But 
we question if ever since the marble lmll of the Governor 
General s palace has w ltnessed a sight more profoundly sigm 
Scant than that of William Carey addressing the Marquis 
Wellesley in Sanskrit and in the presence of the future Duke 
of Wellington such words as follow 

The sev enty students their governors officers and pro 
fessors rose to their feet when at ten o clock on Thursday 
the 20th of September 1804 Ills J\ccllency the Visitor 
entered the room accompanied as the official gazette 1 d ly 
chronicles by the Honourable the Chief Justice the judges 
of the Supreme Court the members of the Supreme Council 
the members of the Council of the College Major General 
Cameron Major General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley 
Major General Dowdesvvcll and Sol} man Aga the envoy from 
Baghdad All the principal civil and military officers at the 
Presidency and many of the British inhabitants w ere present 
on this occasion and also many learned nativ es 

After Romer who was to leave Ins mark on Oriental 
scholarship in Bombay had defended in Hmdostani the 
1 Priinitiai Oncntales vol m Cal utta 1884 
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thesis that the Sanskrit is the parent language m India, and 
Swmton, m Persian, that the poems of Hafiz aie to be undei- 
stood m a figurative or mystical sense, there came a Bengali 
declamation by Tod senior on the position that the transla- ; 
tions of the best woiks extant m the Sanskut with the 
populai languages of India would promote the extension 
of science and civilisation, opposed by PI ayes Carey, as 
moderator, thereupon made an appropriate Bengali speech 
A similar disputation m Arabic and a Sanskrit declamation 
followed, when Carey was called on to conclude with a 
speech m Sanskut Two days after, at a second assemblage 
of the same land, followed by a state dinner, Loid Wellesley 
presented the best students with degiees of ment inscribed 
on vellum m Oriental chaiacteis, and deliveied an oration, m 
which he specially complimented the Sanskut classes, urged 
moie general attention to the Bengali language, and ex- 
pressed satisfaction that a successful beginning had been 
made m the study of Maiathi 

It was considered a dangeious experiment foi a missionaiy, 
speaking m Sanskrit, to avow himself such not only before 
the Governor-General m official state but before the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan nobles who surrounded him , 

< A few months before, Hi Gilchrist, sympathising with 
Carey in his philanthropic labours, had caused some excite- 
ment by assignmg such theses as Caste and Sati “ repugnant 
to the natural feelings of mankind and inconsistent with 
moral duty” Disregarding the indignation of the college 
teacheis he altogether outiaged Mohammedan intolerance 
by gr ving out this subject That the natives of India would 
embrace the Gospel as soon as they were able to compaie the 
Christian piecepts with those of their own books Anti- . 
Chustian Englishmen helped the leading Mohammedans to 
memonahse Loid Wellesley, who leplied that he saw nothing 
wrong m the thesis, but to allay Mussulman feais he would 
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have it changed. This had led to Dr Gilchrists ii^i«nant 
resignation and return to Edinburgh After nil this we > 
be sure that Care} would not show less of Ins Master's 
chant} and wisdom than he had alwnjs stmcn to do But 
the necessit} was the more laid on him that ns he had told 
Fuller on Lord Wclleslc} s nrmal he would do if it weie 
possible he should openl} confess his great calling Buchanan 
beiug quite ns anxious to bring the mission forward on this 
occasion added much to the English draft — the whole of the 
flatter} is lus wrote Care} to Tuller — and sent it on to Lord 
Wellesley with apprehension This answer came back from 
the great proconsul — lam much pleased with Air Carey s 
trul} original and excellent speech. I would not wish to 
haa e a word altered I esteem such a testimon} from such 
a man a greater honour than the applause of Courts and 
Parliaments 

My Loud it is just that the language which lias been fir** 
cultivated under jour auspices should primarily be emplojed m 
gratcfull} acknowledging the benefit and m speaking jour praise 
* Tins ancient language which refn cd to ch close it- elf to the 
former Governors of India unlocks its treasures at jour command 
and enriches the world with the lustorj, learning and science of n 
distant age 

The rising importance of our collegiate institution lias nevef 
been more clearly demonstrated than on the present occa ion and 
thousands of the learned m distant nations will exult m this triumph 
of literature 

What a singular exhibition lias been this daj presented to us 1 
In presence of the supreme Governor of India, and of its most learned 
and illustrious characters Asiatic and European an assembly is con 
\ ened, in which no w ord of our native tongue is spoken but public 
discourse is maintained on interesting subjects in the languages of 
Asia. The colloquial Ilmdostanr the cla sic Persian the commercial 
Bengali the learned Arabic and the pnmonal Sanskrit are spoken 
fluentljr after having been studied grammatically by English youth 
Did ever any university in Europe, or any bterarj institution in anj 
other age or countrj exhibit a scene so interesting as this ? And 
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what aie tlie cixcumstances of these youth* The} aie not students 
who prosecute a dead language with uncertain purpose, impelled only 
by natural genius or love of fame But has mg been appointed to the 
nnpoitant offices of administering the goi eminent of the country m 
which these languages aie spoken, they apply their acquisitions im- 
mediately to useful purpose , m distiibutmg pistice to the inhabitants , 
in tiansactmg the business of the state, re\ enual and commercial , and 
111 maintaining official intercourse with the people, 111 their 01111 tongue, 
and not, as hitheito, by an interpreter The acquisitions of our 
students may be appreciated by their affording to the suppliant nati\ e 
immediate access to Ins puncipal , and by then elucidating the ■qunt 
of the regulations of our Gm eminent by oral communication, and by 
written explanations, varied according to the circumstances and cap un- 
ties of the people 

“ The acquisitions of ow students are appreciated at this moment 
by those learned Asiatics non picsent in this a«embh, some of them 
strangers fioin distant pronnces , who wondei e\eiy man to hear m 
his own tongue important subjects discussed, and new and noble 
principles asserted, by the youth of a foieign land 

“ The literary proceedings of this dav ample lepay all the solicitude, 
labour, and expense that have been bestowed on this institution If the 
expense had been a thousand times greatei, it would not hare equalled 
the immensity of the advantage, moral and political, that will ensue 

“I, now r an old man, have lived foi a long senes of years among 
the Hindoos I have been m the habit of preaching to multitudes 
daily, of discoursing with the Brahmans on eecry subject, and of 
superintending schools for the instruction of the Hindoo j outli Their 
language is nearly as familiar to me as my own This close inter- 
course wutli the natives for so long a period, and m different parts of 
our empire, has afforded ine opportunities of information not inferior 
to those which have hitherto been presented to any other person I 
may say indeed that their manners, customs, habits, and sentiments 
are as obvious to me as if I was myself a native And knowing them 
as I do, and hearing as I do their daily observations on oui govern- 
ment, character, and principles, I am w arranted to say (and I deem it 
my duty to embrace the public opportunity now afforded me of saying 
it) that the institution of this college was wanting to complete the 
happiness of the natives under our dominion , foi this institution w ill 
break down that barrier (our ignoiaiice of their language) which has 
ever opposed the influence of our law s and principles, and has despoiled 
our administration of its energy and effect 
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Were the institution to cease from this moment its salutary 
effects would yet remain Good has been done which cannot be 
undone. Sources of useful knowledge moral instruction *md political 
utility have been opened to the natives of India which can never be 
closed and their civil improvement like the gradual civilisation of 
our own country will advance in progression for a Q es to come 

One hundred original volumes in the Oriental languages and 
literature will preserve for ever in Asia the name of the founder of 
this institution Nor are the examples frequent of a renown posses mg 
such utility for its basis or pervading such a vast portion of the 
habitable globe My lord you have raised a monument of fame 
willed no length of time or reverse of fortune is able to destroy not 
chiefly because it is inscribed with Maratha and Mj ore with the 
trophies of war and the emblems of victory but because there are 
inscribed on it the names of tho e learned j outh who have obtained 
degrees of honour for high proficiency in the Oriental tongues 

These youth will rise in re Q ular succes ion to the Government of 
this country They will extend the domain of British civili ation 
security and happiness by enlarging the hounds of Oriental literature 
and thereby diffusing the spirit of Christian principles throughout the 
nations of Asia These youth who have lived so lon Q amongst us 
whose unwearied application to their tudies we have all witnessed 
whose moral and exemplary conduct has m 60 solemn a manner 
been publicly declared before this august assembly on this day 
and who at the moment of entering on the public service enjoy the 
fame of possessing qualities (rarely combined) constituting a reputation 
of threefold strength for public men genius industry and virtue 
these illustrious scholars my lord the pnde of their countrj and tl 6 
pillars of this empire will record your name in many a language and 
secure your fame for ev er 1 our fame 13 already recorded in their 
hearts The whole body of youth of this service hail you as their 
father and their friend Your honour will ev er be safe in their hands 
"No revolution of opinion or change of circumstances can rob you of 
the solid glory derived from the humane just liberal and magnanimous 
principles which have been embodied by your administration 

To whatever situation the course of future events ma) call you 
the youth of this service will ever remain the pledges of the wisdom 
and purity of your government Your evening of life will be con 
stantly cheered with new testimonies of their reverence and affection 
with new proofs of the advantages of the education you have afforded 
them and with a demonstration of the numerous benefits moral 
Q 
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what are the circumstances of these youth ' They aie not students 
who prosecute a dead language with uncertain purpose, impelled onh 
by natural genius or love of fame But haring been appointed to the 
important offices of administering the government of the country in 
which these languages are spoken, they apply their acquisitions im- 
mediately to useful puipose , m distributing justice to the inhabitants , 
m transacting the business of the state, revenual and commercial , and 
m maintaining official intercourse with the people, m then own tongue, 
and not, as hitherto, by an intei prctei The acquisitions of our 
students may be appi eciated by then afloiding to the suppliant natuc 
immediate access to his principal , and by then elucidating the spuit 
of the regulations of our Goa eminent by oml communication, and by 
written evplanations, varied according to the cncumstances and capaci- 
ties of the people 

“The acquisitions of our students aie appreciated at this moment 
by those learned Asiatics now piesent m this a«scmblj, some of them 
strangers from distant provinces , who wondei e\erv man to hear jn 
his own tongue important subjects discussed, and new and noble 
principles asserted, by the youth of a foreign land 

“ The literary proceedings of this day am pi} repay all the solicitude, 
labour, and expense that have been bestow ed on this institution If the 
expense had been a thousand times greatei, it would not hare equalled 
the immensity of the advantage, moral and political, that will ensue 

“I, now an old man, have lived loi a long series of } ears among 
the Hindoos I have been m the habit of preaching to multitudes 
daily, of discoursing with the Brahmans on every subject, and of 
superintending schools for the instruction of the Hindoo youth Their 
language is nearly as familiar to me as my ow T n This close inter- 
course Avith the natives for so long a period, and m different parts of 
our empire, has afiorded me opportunities of information not inferior 
to those wdnch have hitherto been presented to any other person I 
may say indeed that then manners, customs, habits, and sentiments 
are as obvious to me as if I was myself a native And knowing them 
as I do, and hearing as I do their daily obser\ ations on our govern- 
ment, character, and principles, I am warranted to say (and I deem it 
my duty to embrace the public opportunity now r afforded me of saying 
it) that the institution of this college was wanting to complete the 
happiness of the natives under our dominion , for this institution will 
break down that barrier (our ignorance of their language) which has 
ever opposed the influence of our law’s and principles, and has despoiled 
our administration of rts energy and effect 
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crc the institution to cea e from this moment its salutary 
effects would yet remain Good has been done, 11111011 cannot be 
undone. Sources of u eful knowledge moral instruction find political 
utility have been opened to the natives of India which can never be 
clo ed and their civil improv ement like the gradual civ llisation of 
our own country will advance m progre ion for ages to come. 

One hundred original volumes m the Oriental languages and 
literature will pre erve for ever in Asia the name of the founder of 
this in titution jSor arc the examples frequent of a renown po c e mg 
such utility for its baas or pervading such a vast portion of the 
habitable globe Mj lord jou have nil ed a monument of fame 
which no length of time or reverse of fortune is able to destroy not 
chiefly because it is inscribed with Maratlia and Mj ore with the 
trophies of war and the emblems of victor} but became there are 
inscribed on it the names of tho c learned } outh who hav c obtained 
degrees of honour for high proficicnc} in the Oriental tongues. 

These youth will n e in regular suecc ion to the Government of 
this countr} They will extend the domain of British civili ation 
security and happiness, by enlarging tho bounds of Oriental literature 
and thereby diffusing the spirit of Christian principles throughout the 
nations of Asia These youth, who have lived so lon Q amongst us 
who«e unwearied application to their studies we have all witnessed, 
who e moral and exemplary conduct ha 111 so solemn a manner 
been publicly declared before this august as embl} on tins daj 
and who at the moment of entering on the public service enjo) the 
fame of posse sing qualities (rarclj combined) constituting a reputation 
of threefold strength for public men, genius mdu tr} and virtue 
the e illustrious scholars ni} lord the pnde of their countr} and th* 
pillars of this empire will record }onr name m man} a language and 
tecure } our fame for ev er \ our fame is already recorded in their 
heart. The whole body of }outli of tins service bail }ou as their 
father and their friend Your honour will ever bo safe in their hands 
"No revolution of opinion or change of circumstances can rob you of 
the olid glory derived from the humane just, liberal, nnd magnanimous 
principles which have been embodied by your administration 

* To whatever situation the coui^e of future events ma} call }ou 
the youth of this service wall ever remain the pledges of the wisdom 
and purity of your government Your evening of life will bo con 
stontly cheered with new testimonies of their reverence and affection 
with new proofs of the advantages of the education you have afforded 
them and with a demonstration of the numerous benefits moral 
Q 
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what are the circumstances of these youth 1 They are not students 
who prosecute a dead language with unceitam purpose, impelled only 
hy natural gpnius or love of fame But having been appointed to the 
important offices of administering the government of the country m 
which these languages are spoken, they apply their acquisitions im- 
mediately to useful purpose , in distributing justice to the inhabitants , 
m transacting the business of the state, revenual and commercial , and 
in maintaining official intercourse with the people, m their own tongue, 
and not, as hitherto, by an interpreter The acquisitions of our 
students may be appreciated by their affording to the suppliant native 
immediate access to his principal , and by their elucidating the spirit 
of the regulations of our Government by oral communication, and by 
v ntten explanations, varied according to the circumstances and capaci- 
ties of the people 

“ The acquisitions of our students are appreciated at this moment 
by those learned Asiatics now present m this assembly, some of them 
strangers from distant provinces , who ivondei every man to hear m 
his own tongue important subjects discussed, and new and noble 
principles asserted, by the youth of a foieign land 

“ The literary proceedings of this day amply repay all the solicitude, 
labour, and expense that have been bestowed on this institution If the 
expense had been a thousand times gieater, it would not have equalled 
the immensity of the advantage, moral and political, that will ensue 

“I, now an old man, have lived for a long series of years among 
the Hindoos I have been m the habit of preaching to multitudes 
daily, of discoursing with the Biahmans on every subject, and of 
superintending schools for the instruction of the Hindoo youth Their 
language is nearly as familiar to me as my own This close inter- 
course with the natives for so long a period, and m different parts of 
our empire, has afforded me opportunities of information not inferior 
to those which have hitherto been presented to any other person I 
may say indeed that their manners, customs, habits, and sentiments 
are as obvious to me as if I was myself a native And knowing them 
as I do, and hearing as I do then daily observations on our govern- 
ment, character, and principles, I am warranted to say (and I deem it 
my duty to embrace the public opportunity now afforded me of saying 
it) that the institution of this college nas wanting to complete the 
happiness of the natives under our dominion , for this institution will 
break down that barrier (our ignorance of their language) which has 
ever opposed the influence of our laws and principles, and has despoiled 
our administration of jts energy and effect 
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Were the institution to cea c from this moment its salufarj 
effects would yet remain Good lias been done which cannot be 
undone Sources of u eful knowledge moral instruction *and political 
utility have been opened to the natives of India which can never be 
clo ed and their civil improvement like the gradual ciulcation of 
our own country, will advance in progre ion for n^es to come, 

‘One hundred original volumes in the Oriental languages and 
literature will prc«crve for ever in Asia the name of the founder of 
this m titution b>or arc the examples frequent of a renown pos c mg 
such utilitv for its bosi or pcrvnding such a vast portion of the 
habitable globe My lord jou have rni'od a monument of fame 
which no length of time or reverse of fortune is able to d c froj not 
* chiefly becau e it is in cnbed with Maratha and Mv on. with the 
trophies of war and the emblems of victor} but becau e there are 
inscribed on it the names of tho c learned }outh who have obtained 
degrees of honour for high proficanc} in the Oriental tongues. 

The«c youth will n e in regular succe ion to the Government of 
this countrj The} will extend the domain of British civilisation 
security and happinc s by enlarging the bounds of Oriental literature 
and thereby diffusing the spirit of CUn tian principles throughout the 
nations of Vsia The e }outh, who have lived so long amongst n 
who e unwearied application to their studies we have all witnes ed 
whoui moral and exemplar} conduct ho in so solemn a manner 
been publicly declared before this august a. cmbly, on this da} 
and who at the moment of entering on the public service enjo} the 
fame of po« cssing qualities (rarcty combined) con tituting a reputation 
of threefold strength for public men genius industr} and virtue 
these illustrious scholars m} lord the pndc of their countr} and th* 
pillars of this empire will record jour name in man} a language and 
secure your fame for ever lour fame « alrcad} recorded m their 
hearts The whole body of youth of this service hail }ou as their 
father and their fnend 1 our honour will cv cr be safe m their hands 
No revolution of opinion or change of circumstances can rob you of 
the solid glory derived from the humane just liberal and magnanimous 
principles winch have been embodied b} }Our administration 

To whatever situation the course of future events may call }Ou 
the youth of this service will ever remain the pledges of the wisdom 
and purity of jour government Your evening of life will bo con 
stantly cheered with new testimonies of their reverence and affection 
with new proofs of the advantages of the education j ou hav e afforded 
them and with a demonstration of the numerous benefits moral 
Q 
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religious, .siicl political, lesultmg from tins institution , — Inmdits ulmh 
will consolidate tlie happiness of millions m Asia, with the glon and 
welfare of on conntij ” 

Tlie Court of Dnectois liacl never liked Loid Wellesley, 

i 

and lie had, m common with Colebioohe, the Oneninhst, 
keenly wounded them by proposing a fice tiade movement 
against then monopoly They took then icvenge in an older 
that lus favouiite college should he immediately abolished. 
He took good caie so to pioliact the opeialion as to gne him 
time to call m the aid of the Boaul of Contiol, which saved 
the institution, but confined it to the teaching of languages 
to the civilians of the Bengal Piesidency only. The Dnectms, 
when thus ovenuled chiefly by r Pitt, cieated a similar college 
at Haileybuiy, winch continued till the open competitive 
system of 1854 swept that also away, and the Company 
itself soon followed, as the maicli of events had made it an 
anachiomsm 

The fiist law professor at Haileydimy was Janies Mackin- 
tosh, an Abeideen student who had leaped into the fiont 
lank of publicists and scholaisby Ins ansvvei to Buiko, in the 
Vtndtcicc G-alhccv, and Ins famous detence of M Peltier 
accused of a libel on Napoleon Buonapaite Knighted and 
sent out to Bombay as its fiist leeoider, Sn James Mackin- 
tosh became the centie of scliolaily society m Western India, 
as Sir William Jones had been m Bengal He w r as the 
friend of Robeit Hall, tlie youngei, who was filling Caiey’s 
pulpit m Leicester, and he soon became the admiimg coi re- 
spondent of Caiey lmnself His fiist act diuing bis seven 
yeais’ lesidence in Bombay was to establish the “Liteiaiy 
Society” in his own lesidence, Parell, since that time the 
Government House of the piovmce He dievv up a tf Plan 
of a compaiative vocabulary of Indian languages,” to be filled 
up by the officials of every district, like that which Carey had 
long been elaborating for his own use as a philologist and 
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Bible translator In bis first address to tbe Literary Society 
be thus eulogised tbe College of Fort William though fresh 
from a chair in its English n\al Hailey bury — l*he original 
plan was the most magnificent attempt e\ er made for the 
promotion of learning in the East Even in its present 
mutilated state we ha\e seen at the last public exhibition 
Sanskrit declamation by English jouth a circumstance so 
extraordinary that if it be followed by suitable ad\ances it 
mil mark an epoch in the history of learning 

Carey continued till 1831 to be the most notable figure m 
the College of Foit William He w as the centre of the learned 
natives whom it attracted as pundits and moonshees as in 
quirers and -visitors His own special pundit was the chief 
one Mntjunjaja Vidjalankar whom Home has immortalised 
in Carey’s portrait In the college for more than halt the 
week as in his study at Serampore Carey exhausted three 
pundits daily His college room was the centre of an inces 
sant literary work as his Seiampore study was of Bible trans 
lation "When he declared that the college staff had sent forth 
one hundred original volumes in the Oriental languages and 
literature he referred to the grammars and dictionaries the 
reading books compilations and editions prepared for the 
students by the professors and their native assistants Bu f 
he contributed the largest shaie and of all his contnbu 
tions the most laborious and valuable was this project of 
Bibliotheca Asiatica 

July 24 th 1805 — Bj the enclosed Gazette you will see 
that the Asiatic Society and the College ha\ e agreed to allow 
us a yearly stipend for translating Sanskrit works this will 
maintain three missionary stations, and we intend to apply it 
to that purpose An augmentation of mj salary has been 
warmly recommended by the College Council but has not yet 
taken place and as Lord Cornwallis is now arrived and Lord 
Welleslej going awaj it maj not take place If it should it 
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will "be a further assistance The business of the translation 
of Sanskrit works is as follows About two years ago I 
presented ‘pioposals (to the Council of the College) to print 
the Sanskrit hooks at a fixed price, with a certain indemnity 
foi 100 copies The plan was thought too extensive by some, 
and was therefore laid by A few months ago Dr Francis 
Buchanan came to me by desire of Marquis Wellesley about 
the translation of Ins manuscripts In the couise of conver- 
sation I mentioned the proposal I had made, of which he 
much approved, and immediately communicated the matter 
to Sir John Anstiuther, who is president of the Asiatic 
Society Sir John had then been drawing out a proposal to 
Lord Wellesley to form a catalogue o casonnd of the ancient 
Hindoo books, which he sent to me, and entering warmly into 
my plan, desired that I would send in a set of proposals 
After some amendments it was agreed that the College of 
Fort William and the Asiatic Society should subscribe m equal 
shares 300 rupees a month to defray the current expenses, 
that we should undertake any work approved of by them, 
and print the ongmal with an Enghsh translation on such 
paper and with such a type as they shall appiove, the copy 
to be ours They have agreed to recommend the woik to all 
Jhe learned bodies m Europe I have recommended the Rctma- 
yancc to begin with, it being one of the most popular of all the 
Hindoo books accounted sacred The Veda are so excessively 
insipid that, had we begun with them, we should have sickened 
the public at the outset The jRamaycona will furnish the 
best account of Hmdoo mythology that any one book will, 
and has extravagancy enough to excite a wish to read it 
through ” 

In 1807 Carey became one of the most active members of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society His name at once appears as one 
of the Committee of Papers along with those of the patrons, 
Sir George Barlow, then acting as Governor-General, Lord 
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Like the commander m-chief and Colebrooke the president 
In the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches for^that ) ear 
there appears for the first time the announcement that the 
Society s original rule refusing to publish mere translations 
of considerable length had been abrogated and scholars 
were invited to communicate translations and descriptive 
accounts of Asiatic books Care) s edition of The Ramayana 
of ValmeeH in the original Sanskrit inth a prose translation 
and explanatory notes appeared from the Serampore press 
in three successive quartos from 1806 to 1810 A fourth 
volume was consumed in the great fire which destro)ed the 
printing office and press in 1813 1 and was never published 
The translation was done b) Dr Care) and Joshua Marsh 
man Until Gorresio published his edition and Italian trans 
lation of the whole poem this was the first and onlj attempt 
to open the seal of the second great Sanskrit epic to the 
European world In 1802 Carey had encouraged the pubhea 
tion at his own press of translations of both the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana into Bengali Care) s Rama) ana excited 
a keen interest not only among the learned of Europe but 
among poetical students Southe) ca 0 erl) turned to it for 
materials for his Curse of Kehama m the notes to which lie 
makes long quotations from the excellent and learned Baptist 
missionaries of Serampore The late Dean Milman when 
professor of poetry m Oxford drew from the same storehouse 
many of the notes with which lie enriched Ins verse transla 
tions from both epics Of the four recensions of the text of 
the Ramayana Webei writes that Gorresio follows that of 
Bengal published by Care) A "W von Schlegel the death 
of whose eldest brother at Madras early led him to Oriental 
studies published two books of the Benares recension with a 
1 Thirty years after on clearing out tho stor room of the press which 
succeeded that of 1813 we found imperfect proofs of tho fourth volume and 
made them over to Mr J Talboys W heeler for his History of India from the 
Earliest Ages 
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Latin translation 1 Mr Ralph T H Guffith has most fully 
and pleasantly opened the treasuies of this epic to English 
readeis m his veise translations which he has published fiom 

time to time since 1868 Carey’s translation has always been 

•> 

the more lare that the edition despatched for sale m England 
was lost at sea, and only a few presentation copies aie extant, 
one of which is m the British Museum 

Carey’s contributions to Sanskrit scholarship were not 
confined to what he published or to what appeared under his 
own name We are told by H H Wilson that he had pre- 
paied for the pi ess translations of treatises on the metaphysical 
system called Sankhya “ It was not m Dr Carey’s nature to 
volunteer a display of his eiudition, and the liteiary labours 
already adverted to arose in a great measuie out of Ins con- 
nection with the college of Calcutta, or were suggested to 
him by those whose authority he respected, and to whose 
wishes he thought it incumbent upon him to attend It 
may be added that Dr Caiey spoke Sanskrit with fluency 
and correctness ” 

He edited for the college the Sanskrit text of the JTito- 
padesa, from six MSS recensions of this the first revelation 
to Europe of the fountain of Aryan folk-tales, of the ongmal 
c of Pilpay’s Fables H H Wilson lemarks that the enors 
are not more than might have been expected from the varia- 
tions and defects of the manuscripts and the novelty of the 
task, foi this was the first Sanskrit book ever printed m 
the Devanagan character To this famous work Carey added 
an abridgment of the prose Adventures of Ten Ptmces (the 
Dasa Kumara Carita), and of Bhartn-han’s Apothegms 2 
Colebrooke records his debt to Carey for carrying through the 
Serampore press during five long yeais from 1802 to 1807 the 
Sanskrit dictionary of -Amara Smha, the oldest native lexi- 

1 Mi Cust’s article m the Calcutta Review, toI xxiv (1854), republished 
m his Essays (1880), gifes the best popular account of the Ramayana ! 

2 See Indian Wisdom, by Prof Momer Williams, p 508 
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cographtr -witli an English interpretation and annotations 
But the magnum opus of Care) was what in 1811 he described 
os A Unix ci sol Dictionary of the Oriental languages denied 
from the Sanskrit of uJnch that language is to le the giound 
vorl The object for which he had been long collecting the 
materials of this mighty work was the assisting of Biblical 
students to correct the translation of the Bible m the Oriental 
languages after we are dead an undertaking of which we 
shall write in the next chapter 

For twent) eight )cars Carey continued to be one of the 
most acti\e members of the Bengal Asiatic Societ) He 
rarely missed a meeting for twent) six of these years and he 
continued an indefatigable and zealous member of the Com 
mittee of Papers His contributions to its researches and 
proceedings we shall deal with when we come to bis sen ices 
to science It was in language 111 c this tint Daniel Wilson 
the ablest of all the Calcutta bishops after the first spoke of 
Carey from the chair of the \icc president of the Society on 
the 2d July 1834 — 

“His Bengali Marathi Telmga and Panjabi dictionaries and gram 
mars translation of a portion of the / imdyana and other work 
are on our shell es to testify the extent of his learning as an Oriental 
scholar It is well known that lie prepared some time ago an elaborate 
dictionary of the Sanskrit language the inanu cripts of which and 
a considerable portion of the work already printed off the result of 
many years intense labour and Btudy was destroyed by the fire which 
burnt down the Serampore prenn es lie had also been of great assist 
ance as the author testified in the editing of Baboo Iiara Komal Sen s 
Anglo-Bengali dictionary During forty years of a laborious and 
useful life in India dedicated to the highest objects which can engage 
the mind — indefatigable m his sacred a ocation active in benea olence 
yet finding time to master the languages and the learning of the East 
and to be the founder as it were of printing in these language he 
contributed by his researches and Ins publications to exalt and promote 
the objects for which the Asiatic Society was instituted The close of 
his venerable career should not therefore pass without a suitable record 
of the worth and esteem in which his memory was held and Ins lord 
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ship begged to move that the following minute be entered on the 
journals of tlie Society it was seconded by Colonel Sir Jer Bryant, 
and cained pnanimously ‘The Asiatic Society cannot note upon 
then proceedings the deatli of tlie Rev William Carey, D D , so long 
an active member and an ornament of tins institution, distinguished 
alike for his high attainments m the Oriental languages, foi his eminent 
services m opening the store of Indian literatuie to the knowledge of 
Europe, and foi his evtensne acquaintance with the sciences, the 
natural history, and botany of this countiy, and Ins useful contributions 
m every branch towards the piomotion of the objects of the Society, 
without placing on lecord this evpiession of their high sense of his 
value and merits as a scholar and a man of science, their esteem for 
the sterling and surpassing religious and moial excellencies of Ins 
character, and tlieir sinceie giief for Ins meparable loss 

Thiough the College of Fort William dining thnfcy long 
years Caiey mflueneed tlie ablest men m tlie Bengal Civil 
Seivice, and not a few m Madras and Bombay “ Tlie college 
must stand 01 the empne must fall,” its founder bad written 
to his fuends m the Government, so convinced was lie that 
only thus could propel men be tiained foi tlie public seivice 
and tlie welfaie of our native subjects be secured How light 
he was Caiey’s expenence proved The young civilians 
turned out after the first tlnee yeais’ couise introduced that 
new era m the admmistiation of India which has conveited 
tyadeis into statesmen and filibusteis into soldier-politicals, 
so that the East Indian services stand alone m the his- 
tory of the administration of impeiial dependencies for 
spotless integrity and high aveiage ability Contiast with 
the work of these men, fiom the days of Wellesley, Hastings, 
and Dalhousie, fiom the time of Canning to Lawrence and 
Dufferm, the provincial administration of impeiial Home, of 
Spam and Portugal at then best, of even the Netherlands and 
France Foi a whole generation of thirty yeais the civilians 
who studied Sanskrit, Bengab, and Maiathi came daily ’ 
undei tbe gentle spell of Carey, who, though he had failed to 
keep the village school of Moulton m older, manifested the 
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learnm 0 and the modest} the efficiency and the geniality 
which won the affectionate admiration of Ins students in 
Calcutta We lia\ e seen how he had drawn to *thc higher 
life a judge like Cunningham of Lamshaw and a }outh like 
Laug A glance at the register of the college for its first five 
years rc\eals such men as these among his best students 
The first Bengali prizeman of Carey was W Buttemortk 
Bayley whose long career of blameless uprightness and 
marked ability culminated m the temporary seat of Go\ ernor 
General and who was followed in the sen ice by a son 
worthy of lnm The second was that Bnan H Hodgson 
who when Resident of Nepal of all Ins contemporaries 
won for himself the greatest reputation as a scholar who 
fought side by side with the ScTampore brotherhood the 
battle of the vernaculars of the people and who still 
rejoices in a green old age Charles afterwards Lord Met 
calfe had been the first student to enter the college He 
was on its Persian side and he learned while still under 
its discipline that humilit} patience and obedience to the 
divine will which unostentatiously marked lus brilliant 
life and soothed his spirit m the agonies of a fatal disease 
He and Bayley were inseparable Of the first set too were 
Richard Jenkins who was to leave Ins mark on lnstor} as Na 0 
poor Pesident and author of the Report of 182G and Romer 
who rose to be Governor of Bombay for a time In those 
early years the two Birds passed through the classes — Robert 
Mertms Bird who was to found the great land revenue school 
of Hindostan and "YVilberforce Bird who governed India 
while Lord Ellenborough played at soldiers and to whom the 
legal suppression of slavery in Southern Asia is due Names 
of men second to those such as Elliot and Thackeray Hamil 
ton and Martin the Shakespeares and Plowdens the Moneys 
the Rosses and Keenes crowd the honour lists One of the 
last to enjoy the advantages of the college before its abolition 
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was John Lawience, who used to confess that lie was never 
good at languages, hut whose vigorous Hmdostam made 
many an ill-doing Eaja and FTawab tremble, while his homely 
and kindly conversation, mterspeised with jokes, cheeied and 
encouraged the tod mg ryot 

These, and men like these, sat at the feet of Carey, wlieie 
they learned not only to he scholars hut to treat the natives 
kindly, and some of them even as bietliren m Christ. Then 
from teaching the futuie lulers of the East, the missionaiy- 
piofessor turned to his Bengali preaching and Ins benevolent 
institution, to Ins visits to the prisoners and Ins intercourse 
with the British soldiers in Fort William And when the 
three days’ work m Calcutta was over, the last tide bore 
him swiftly up the Hoogli to the study w r here, for the rest of 
the week, he gave himself to the tianslation of the Bible into 
the languages of the people and of then leadeis. 



CHAPTER X 

THE WICLIF OF THE EAST — BIBLE TUWSLVTION 
1*01 1S3 

The Bible Carey a missionary weapon— Other vernacular translators— Carey s 
modest but just description of his labours— His ilnlological hej— ' Type 
cutting and type casting b> a Hindoo blacksmith — Tlio first manuficturo 
of paper and steam engine in the Fist— first printer s bill for six )csrs 
translations— Cartj takes stock of the translation work at the oi>cnliig of 
1808— In his workshop— A seminary of Uil le translators— V\ ilium \ ates 
shoemaker tlio Coverdale of the Bengali Biblo— Yr cn^ir— V Bengali 
Luther wanted— Carej a Bengali Bib! —lion the New Testament was 
printed— Tlio first coj y off re 1 to God— I eeeption of the volume b) I/ml 
Spencer and George III —Self evt lcncing power of the first edition—' The 
Bible tn Oonj a— In Ma n hadi Assames Kla.i an I Manipoon— ilara 
till Konkani and Goojaratt vcnions— The Iran lation into Ihnli and 
its man) dialects— Tlie Drawdian translations— Talc of the Tushtoo Biblo 
— Tho Sikhs and the Bible — T1 c first Burmin v rsion an l | rcss— 
Tlio British and foreign Bible Socict) —W ilham He) a h lj —I) aths 
earthquake and fire in 181 — Destruction of the jrcss — Thou ason s 
description of tho smoking ruins — Care) s heroi m as to his matin ri[tf s 
— ihvAmmetfur synrpsfd) of iWra tmu’ CiVrrstcrtuVni — Hio j Acemx anu' 
its featl ers 

Ever\ great reform nnd revolution in the world lias been m 
tlio first instance the work of one man who however mucli 
he may have been tho product or representative of his time 
has alone conceiv ed and alono begun to execute tho move 
ment which lias transformed society This is tme alike of 
the moral and the physical forces of historj of contempor 
anes so apparently opposite m character and aims as Carev 
and Clarkson on the one side and Napoleon and Wellington 
on the other Care) stood alone in his persistent determma 
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tion that the Ckurcli should evangelise the world He was 
no less smgulai m the means which he insisted on as the 
fiist essential condition of its evangehsation the vernacular 
tianslation of the Bible From the Scuptuies alone, while 
yet a journeyman shoemaker of eighteen, “ he had foimed his 
own system ” and had been filled with the divine missionary 
idea That was a yeai befoie the first Bible Society was 
formed m 1780 to cnculate the English Bible among soldiers 
and sailois, and a quartei of a century befoie Ins own suc- 
cess led to the formation m 1804 of the Butish and Foreign 
Bible Society Fiom the time of his youth, when he realised 
the self- evidencing power of the Bible, Carey’s unbioken 
habit was to begin eveiy morning by reading one chapter of 
the Bible, fust m English, and then m each of the languages, 
soon numbenng six, which he had himself learned 

Hence the tianslation of the Bible into all the languages 
and pnncipal dialects of India and Eastern Asia was the 
woik above all others to which Carey set himself fiom the 
time, m 1793, when he masteied the Bengali He pieached, 
he taught, he “ diseipled ” m eveiy foim then reasonable and 
possible, and m the fullest sense of Ins Master’s missionary ‘ 
charge But the one form of most piessmg and abiding im- 
poitance, the condition without which neither tiue faith, nor 
tiue science, noi true civilisation could exist oi be piopagated 
outside of the nairow cncle to be leached by the one heiald’s 
voice, was the publishing of the divine message m the mother 
tongues of the mil] ions of Asiatic men and women, boys and 
gnls, and in the learned tongues also of tlieir leadeis and 
priests Wichf had first done this for the English-readmg 
laces of all time, translating fiom the Latin, and so had begun 
the Reformation, leligious and political, not only in Butam 
but m Western Chnstendom Eiasmus and Luther had 
followed him the foimer m his Greek and Latm Hew Testa- 
ment and m Ins Panaplnase of the Word for “ women and 
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cobblers clowns mechanics and even the Turks the latter 
in his great a emacular translation of the edition of Erasmus 
who had never ceased to urge his contemporaries to translate 
the Scriptures into all tongues Tyndale had first given 
England the Bible from the Hebrew and the Greek And 
now one of these cobblers was prompted and enabled bj the 
Spirit who is the author of the truth in the Scriptures to 
give to South and Eastern Asia the sacred books which its 
Syrian sons from Moses and Ezra to Paul and John had 
been inspired to write for all races and all ages Emphatic 
ally Carey and his later coadjutors deserve the language of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society when in 1827 it made 
to Serampore a last grant of money for translation — Future 
O enerations will apply to them the words of the translators of 
the English Bible — Therefore blessed be they and most lion 
oured their names that break the ice and gi\ e the onset in 
that which helped them forward to the sa\ ing of souls Now 
what can be more available thereto than to deliver Gods 
book unto God s people in a tongue which the) understand ? 
Caie) might tolerate interruption when engaged in other 
work but for forty years he never allowed an) thing to 
shorten the time allotted to the Bible work You madam 
he wrote m 1797 to a lad) as to many a correspondent 
wall excuse my brevity when I inform )ou that all my 
time for writing letters is stolen from the work of transcribing 
the Scriptures into the Bengali language 

When stripped of the extravagance of statement into 
which they have grown in the course of a century m the 
missionary periodicals and on the popular platforms of Eng 
land the facts are more remarkable than the pious myth 
which has accreted round them From no mere humility 
which m his case was as manly and honest as his whole nature 
and not a mockery hut with an accurate judgment in the 
state of scholarship and criticism at tha end of last centur) 
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Carey always insisted that he was a foierunner, biealong up the 
way for successors like Yates and Wenger, yrho, m then turn, 
must he superseded by puiely native Tyndales and Luthers 
m the Church of India. He never justified, he more than 
once depiecated the talk of his having translated the Bible 
into foity languages and dialects 1 As we proceed that will 
be apparent which he did with his own hand, that which his 
colleagues accomplished, that which he le vised and edited 
both of their work and of the pundits, and that which he 
collected and printed for otlieis at Ins own Seiampore press 
undei the caie of Waid It is to these foui lines of work, 
which centred in him, as most of them ongmally pioeeeded 
fiom Ins conception and advocacy, that the asseition as to the 
foity translations is stuctly applicable. The Bengali, Hindi, 

1 THIRTY-FOUR TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 

Made and Edited by Dr Caret at Serampore 

First 

Published, m 


1801 

Bengali — New Testament , 

Old Testament m 1802-9 

1811 

Ooi lya 

99 

99 

an 1819 

1824 

Magliadi 

, only 



1815-19 

Assamese 

>> 

99 

an 1832 

1824 

Khasi 




1814-24 

Mampoon 


m 


^ 1808 

SANSKRIT 

39 

3 9 

in 1811-22 

1809-11 

Hindi 

3 ) 

9 3 

in 1813-18 

1822-32 

Biuj -L hasa 

„ only 



1815-22 

Kanouji 

99 93 




1820 Ilosali — Gospel of Matthew only 

1822 Oodeypoon — New Testament only 

1815 Jeypoon ,, 

1821 Bhugeh ,, 

1821 Marwan ,, 

1823 Bikanen ,, 

1824 Bhatti , 

1822 Haiaoti „ 

1832 Palpa ,, 

1826 Kumaoni } 

1832 Gurwhali „ 

1821 Nepalese o , 
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Marathi and Sanskrit translations were his own The 
Chinese was similar!} the work of Marsliman The Hindi 
versions in their man} dialects and the Oon) a wire blocked 
out by his colleagues and the pundits He saw through the 
press the Hmdostam Persian Mala} Tamil and other ver 
sions of the whole or portions of the Scriptures He ceased 
not mght or day if by an} means with a lov ing catholicity 
the "Word of God might be given to the millions His Lome 
correspondent in this and purel} scholarl} subjects was Dr 
Ity Land an accomplished Hebraist and Biblical critic for 
that day at the head of the Bristol College Care} ’s letters 
plentifully sprinkled with Hebrew and Greek show the 
jealousy with which ho sought to conve} the divine messago 
accuratel} and the unweaned sense of responsibility under 
which he worl cd Biblical cnticism alike as to the on 0 mal 
text and to the exegesis of the sacred writings is so very 
modem a science that these letters hav e now onl} a histon 
cal interest But this communication fiom Care} to Ityland 
shows how he and the brotherhood worked from the first — 
Calcuiiv 14 ih Dec 1803 — We some time ago engaged 

First 

Publi be<l In 

1811 Marathi— kew Testament Old Testament m 18 0 

lS^O Goojarati onlj 

1819 Konkam Pentateuch in IS* 5 ! 

1815 Panjabi and Historical Books m 18° 

1819 Mooltnm 

18 5 Sindhi — Gospel of Matthew only 

lS^O I ashmeen— Lew Testament and Old Test to °d Book of Tings 

1820 °6 Dogn only 

1819 Pushtoo 

181 Baloociii 

1818 Telugoo and Pentateuch in IS 0 

18 07 KAisARESE only 

Six Edited and Printed onlv b\ C\re\ 

Persian Bonnes — Matthew s Gospel 

Hmdostam Singhalese 

Malayalam Chinese (Dr Mtfshman s) 
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in an undertaking, of which we intended to say nothing until 
it was accomplished , but an unforeseen providence made it 
necessary for us to disclose it It is as follows About a yeai 
and a half ago, some attempts weie made to engage Mi 
Gilchrist m the translation of the Scriptures into the Hin- 
dostani language By something or othei it was put by 
The Persian was also at the same time much talked of, but 
given up, or lather not engaged m At this time seveial 
consideiations prevailed on us to set ourselves silently to 
work upon a translation into these languages We accord- 
ingly hired two moonshees to assist us m it, and each of us 
took our sliaie , Bi other Maishman took Matthew and Luke , 
Brothei Wind, Maik and John, and myself the remaining 
part of the New Testament into Hindostam I undertook 
no part of the Persian, but, instead tlieieof, engaged m 
translating it into Maharastia, commonly called the Mahratta 
language, the person who assists me in the Hindostam 
being a Mahratta Brotliei Maishman lias finished Matthew, 
and, instead of Luke, has begun the Acts Brother "Ward has 
done pait of John, and I have done the Epistles, and about 
six chapters of the Bevelations , and have proceeded as far 
as the second epistle of the Corinthians m the revisal they 
- Jiave done a few chapters into Persian, and I a few into 
Mahratta Thus the matter stood, till a few days ago Mi 
Buchanan informed me that a mihtaiy gentleman had 
translated the Gospels into Hindostam and Peisian, and had 
made a present of them to the College, and that the College 
Council had voted the printing of them This made it neces- 
sary foi me to say what we had been about, and had it not 
been for this circumstance we should not have said any thing 
till we had got the New Testament at least pretty forward m 
printing I am veiy glad that Colonel Colebrooke has done 
it We will gladly do what others do not do, and wish all 
speed to those who tdo any thing m this way "We have it 
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in our power if our means would do for it in the space of 
about fifteen years, to have the word of God translated and 
printed m all the languages of the East Our situation is 
such as to furnish us with the best assistance from natnes of 
the different countries We can have types of all the different 
characters cast here and about 700 rupees per month part 
of which I hope we shall be able to furnish would complete 
the work. The languages are the Hindostam (Hindi) 
Maharastia Oreea Telmgua Bhotan Burmah Chinese Cochin 
Chinese Tonqumese and Malay On this great worl we 
have fixed our eyes Whether God will enable us to accom 
plish it or any considerable part of it is uncertain 

But all these advantages his own genius for languages 
Ins unconquerable ploddin D directed by a divine motive 
his colleagues co operation the encouragement of learned 
societies and the public and the number of pundits and 
moonshees increased by the College of Fort William would 
have failed to open the door of the East to the sacred 
Scriptures had the philological key of the Sanskrit been 
wanting or undisco\ered In the preface to his Sanskrit 
grammar quoted by the Quarterly Review with high appro 
bation Carey wrote that it gave him the meaning of four out 
of every five words of the principal languages of the whole 
people of India — The peculiar grammar of any one of these 
may be acquired in a couple of months and then the 
langua 0 e lies open to the student The knowledge of four 
words m five enables him to read with pleasure and renders 
the acquisition of the few new w ords as well as the idiomatic 
expressions a matter of delight rather than of labour Thus 
the Oonya (Orissa) though possessing a separate grammar 
and character is so much like the Bengali m the \ery 
expression that a Bengali pundit is almost equal to 
the correction of an Orissa proof sheet, and the first time 
that I read a page of Goojarati the ^meaning appeared 
R 
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so obvious as to render it unneeessaiy to ask the pundit 
questions ” 

The mechanical apparatus of types, papei, and punting 
seem to have been provided by the same piovidential foie- 
sight as the intellectual and the spmtual. We have seen 
how, when he was far enough advanced m his translation, 
Caiey amid the swamps of Dmajpooi looked to England for 
piess, type, paper, and printer He got the last, William 
Waid, a man of Ins own selection, worthy to be his colleague 
But he had haidly despatched his letter when he found or 
made all the lest in Bengal itself It was fiom the old piess 
bought in Calcutta, set up in Mudnabati, and removed to 
Serampore, that the fiist edition of the Bengali Hew Testa- 
ment was pimted The few rare and venerable copies have 
now a peculiar bibliogiaplnc interest, the type and the paper 
alike are coarse and blurred 

Sir Charles Willems, the Caxton of India, had with his 
own hands cut the punches and cast the liist complete Ben- 
gali fount of types fiom which Halhed’s Bengali grammar 
was printed at Hoogli He taught the art to a native black- 
smith, Panchanan, who went to Seiampoie m search of woik 
just when Carey was m despair for a fount of the sacred 
c De van agar 1 type for his Sanslcnt grammai, and for founts of 
the other languages besides Bengali which had never been 
punted They thus tell the story m a Memoir Relative to 
the Translations, published in 1807 — 

“ It will be obvious that in the present state of things m India it 
was m many instances necessary to cast new founts of types m several 
of these languages Happily for us and India at large Wilkins had 
led the way m this depaitment , and by persevering industry, the 
value of which can scarcely be appreciated, under the greatest dis- 
advantages with respect to materials and workmen, had brought the 
Bengali to a high degree of perfection Soon after our settling at 
Serampore the providence of God brought to us the very aitist who 
had wrought with Wfilnns m that work, and m a great measure lm- 
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bibed his ideas By his assistance we erected a letter foundry and 
although he is now dead, he had so fully communicated his art to a 
number of others that they carry forward the work of » type casting 
and even of cutting the matrices with a degree of accuracy which 
v> ould not disgrace European artists These have cast for us two or 
three founts of Bengali and we are now employing them in castmg 
a fount on a construction which bids fair to diminish the expen e of 
paper and the sire of the book at least one fourth without affecting 
the legibility of the character Of the Devanagari character we have 
also cast an entire new fount which is esteemed the most beautiful of 
the kind in India. It consists of nearly 1000 different combinations of 
characters so that the expense of cutting the patterns only amounted 
to 1500 rupees exclusive of metal and castmg 

In the Ons~a we have been compelled also to cast a new fount of 
types as none before existed in that character The fount consists of 
about 300 separate combinations, and the whole expense of cutting and 
casting has amounted to at least 1000 rupees The character though 
distinct is of a moderate size and will compnse the whole New Tea 
tament m about 700 pages octavo which is about a fourth less than 
the Bengali Although m the Mahratta country the Devanagan 
character is well known to men of education yet a character is current 
among the men of business which is much smaller and vanes consider 
ably in form from the Nagan though the number and power of the 
letters nearly correspond We have cast a fount m this character in 
which we have begun to print the AT hratta New Testament as well 
as a Mahratta dictionary This character is moderate in size distinct 
and beautiful It will compnse the New Testament in perhaps a less 
number of pages than tbe Orissa. The expense of casting etc ha$ ' 
been much the same We" stand in need of three more founts one in 
the Burman another in the Telragi and Kernata and a third in the 
Suek s character These with the Chinese characters will enable us 
to go through the work An excellent and extensive fount of Persian 
we received from you dear brethren last year 

Panchanans apprentice Monohur continued to make 
elegant founts of tj pe m all Eastern languages for the mission 
and for sale to others for more than forty years becoming a 
benefactor not only to literature but to Christian civilisation 
to an extent of which he was unconscious for he remained 
a Hindoo of the blacksmith caste In» 1839 when he first 
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went to India as a young missionary, the Rev James 
Kennedy 1 saw him, as the present wilier has often since 
seen his successor, cnttmg the matrices or casting the type for 
the Bibles, while he squatted below his favourite idol under 
the auspices of which alone he would work Serampoie 
continued down till 1860 to be the principal Oriental type- 
foundry of the East 2 

. Hardly less service did the mission come to lender to the 
manufacture of papei m comse of time, giving the name of 
Serampore to a vanety known all over India At first Carey 
was compelled to print lus Bengali Testament on a ding}', 
porous, rough substance called Patna paper Then he began 
to depend on supplies from England, which m those days 
reached the piess at megular times, often impeding the 
work, and was most costly This was not all Native paper, 
whether mill or hand-made, being sized with nee paste, 
attracted the bookworm and wlnte ant, so that, as Mi J 
Marshman confesses, the first sheets of a woik which hngeied 
m the press weie often devoured by the’se insects before 
the last sheets weie printed off Carey used to preserve his 
most valuable manuscripts by writing on arsemcated paper, 
which became of a hideous yellow colour, though it is to 
Jins alone we owe the pieservation m the libiary of 
Serampore College of five colossal volumes of a polyglot 
dictionary piepared by his pundits for the Bible translation 
woik Many and long were the expenments of the mission- 
aries to solve «the paper difficulty, ending m the election of 
a tiead-mill on which relays of forty natives reduced the law 

1 Life and Work m Benares and Kumaon, 1839-77, London, 1884 

2 Mi John Marshman, m his Life and Times of the three, states that 
Fiy & Figgms, the London typefounders, would not produce under £700 
half the Kagan fount which the Serampore native turned out at about £100 
In 1813 Di Marshman’s Chinese Gospels were printed on movable metallic 
types, instead of the immemorial wooden blocks, for the first time m the 
twenty centuries of the history of Chinese printing This forms an eia in the 
history of Cbmese literatfue, he justly lemarks 
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mateml m the paper engine until one was accidentally 
killed 

The enterprise of that pioneer of manufactures in India 
Mr William Jones who first worked the Raneegunj coal 
field suggested the remedy in the employment of a steam 
engine One of twelve horse power was ordered from Messrs 
Thwaites and Pothwell of Bolton. This was the first ever 
erected m India and it was a purely missionary locomotive 
The machine of fire as they called it brought crowds 
of natives to the mission whose curiosity tried the patience 
of the engmeman imported to work it while many a 
European who had never seen machinery driven by steam 
came to study and to copy it The date was the 27th of 
March 1820 when the engine went in reality this day 
Trom that time till 1865 Serampore became the one source 
of supply for local as distinguished from imported and purely 
native hand made paper Even the cartridges of Mutiny 
notoriety in 1857 were from this factory though it had long 
ceased to he connected with the mission It stopped only 
when the Secretary of State for a short time ordered nil 
official indents for stationery to be supplied from London 
an unjust policy which has been denounced and given up 
ns unfair to the native and local industries and to the tax 
paying public 

We present our readers with the first printer s bill for the 
translations omitting only the columns of sicca rupees which 
are given m pounds sterling Each sicca rupee was worth 
half a crown in those dajs and till it was superseded by the 
lesser Company’s rupee or florin 

Dr Carej thus took stock of the translating enterprise 
in a letter to Dr Hyland — 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES Dr 

1801 To 200C Bengali Testaments, 1st edition, on Patna papci , 

8vo, 900 pages £1230 0 

,, 500 Mattlieu’s Gospel m Bengali, do , 118 pages 31 5 

1802 ,, 1000 Pentateuclis, do , 732 pages 375 0 

1803 „ An edition of 900 of Job, Psalms, Pi oveibs, Ecclesiastes, 

and Solomon’s Song, do , 400 pages . 250 0 

,, 900 of tbe Psalms alone, do , 220 pages 42 3 

1805 ,, 466 Matthew’s Gospel m Mali rat ta, Nngri type 

(quarto), 108 pages . 58 2 

,, Bengali pundit’s wages for seven ycais, down to 

December 1806 210 0 

,, The Hindostam, Persian, Oori}a, and Malnatta, 

pundit’s wages fiom March 1803 to April 1800 232 12 

,, Eight months’ wages foi pundits m tho different 
languages, including the Chinese, from May to 
December 1806 462 19 

1806 ,, 1500 Bengali Testaments, 2d edition, on Bengali 

paper, 8vo, 900 pages 502 10 

1807 „ 10,000 Luke, Acts, and Romans, do , 261 pages, at 

12 as 937 10 

„ Seven months’ wages for pundits in the different lan- 
guages, including tho Chinese, fiom January to July 435 13 
,, An edition of the Prophetic books, 8vo, 060 pages, 

1000 copies 312 10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

G 

0 

G 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 


£5180 G 3 


CONTRA 


Cr 


1799 

By Cash received from the Edinburgh Missionary Society 

£250 

0 

0 

1800 

„ Do 

collected from 1798 to 1799 

200 

0 

0 

1801 

JJ 

Do 

1799 to 1800 

1142 

17 

4 

1802 

)) 

Do 

1800 to 1801 

20 

10 

0 

1803 

yy 

Do 

1801 to 1802 

1137 

5 

5 

1804 

yy 

Do 

1802 to 1803 

17 

12 

0 

0805 

yy 

Do 

1803 to 1S04 

23 

1 

6 

1806 

1 y 

Do 

1804 to 1805 

1 1 ono 

n 

1 A 
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Received from England by way of America in books, etc 
In Amount received from America in September 1800 357 6 6 

,, Do m October 517 7 g 

,, Messis Alexander and Co from the fund laised m 

India 637 10 0 

„ Do for seven months, fiom January to July , 487 10 0 

„ 2398 dollars from America 617 5 0 


Amount received 
Expended 


£6726 15 1 
5180 6 3 


Balance in hand 


£1546 8 10 


“ 22 d January 1808 Last year may be reckoned among 
tbe most important which this mission has seen, not for the 
numbers converted < among tbe natives, for they have been 
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fewer than in some preceding 3 cars but for tlie grvcions care 
which God lias exercised towards us We haxe been enabled 
to carr} on the translation and printing of the W #rd of God 
in se\ eral language*? Hie printing is now going on in six 
and the translation into six more The Bengali is all printed 
except from Judges xu to the end of Esther Sanskrit New 
Testament to Acts xx\n Orissa to John \xi Mahratta 
2d ed to the end of Matthew Hindostani (new xersion) to 
Mark v and Matthew is begun in Goojarati The trans 
lation is nearlj earned on to the end of John in Chinese 
Telinga Ivurnata and the language of the Seeks It is earned 
on to a pretty largo extent in Persian and begun m Barman 
The whole Bible was printed in Malay at Batavia some 
years ago The whole is printed in Tamil and the Symn 
Bishop at Tnnancoro is now supenntending a translation 
from S 3 Tiac into Mala} ala I learnt this week that the 
language of Kashmeer is a distinct langun 0 e 

I lia\e this da} been to visit the most learned Hindoo 
now living, he speaks on!} Sanskrit is more than eight} 
}ears old is acquainted with the wntings and has studied 
the sentiments of all their schools of philosophy (usually 
called the Darsliunas of the Veda) He tells me that this is 
the sixteenth time that he has travelled from Bameshwarara^ 
to Harhu (viz from the extreme cape of tho Peninsula to 
Benares) He was he sa}s near Madras when the English 
first took possession of it Tins man has gr\ cn lus opinion 
against the burning of women 

I ha\e written a description of the Buffalo winch I now 
send for the Periodical Accounts I shall occasionall} add 
some other observations on the natural history of India 

Four years later m another letter to Ityland he takes 
us into his confidence more full} showing us not only 
his sacred workshop but ingenuously revealing his own 
humility and self sacrifice — 10th December 1811 — I have 
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of late been much impiessed with the vast impol Lance of 
laying a foundation for Biblical criticism m the East, by pie- 
paimg gi seminars of the diffeient languages into which v,e 
have translated or may tianslate the Bible Without some 
such step, they who follow us will have to wade tlnough the 
same labour that I have, m order to stand merely upon the 
same ground that I now stand upon If, however, ele- 
mentary books aie piovided, the labour will be greatly con- 
tracted , and a person will be able m a short time to acquire 
that which has cost me years of study and toil 

“ The necessity which lies upon me of acquiring so many 
languages, obliges me to study and wnte out the grammar of 
each of them, and to attend closely to their irregularities 
and peculiarities I have theiefoie alieady published giam- 
inars of thiee of them , namely, the Sanskrit, the Bengali, 
and the Mahratta To these I have resolved to add giammais 
of the Tehnga, Kuinata, Onssa, Punjabi, Kashmeeii, Goojai- 
ati, Nepalese, and Assam languages Two of these aie now 
m the press, and I hope to have two 01 tlnee moie of them 
out by the end of the next yeai 

“ This may not only be useful m the way I have stated, 
but may serve to furnish an answer to a question which has 
». *_been more than once repeated, * How can these men trans- 
late into so great a number of languages ? ’ Eew people 
know what may be done till they try, and peiseveie in what 
they undertake 

“ I am now printing a dictionary of the Bengali, winch 
will be pretty large, for I have got to page 256 , quaito, and 
am not near through the first letter. That lettei, however, 
begins more words than any two others 

“To secuie the gradual perfection of the tianslations, I 
have also m my mind, and indeed have been long collecting 
materials for, An Universal Dictionaiyofthe Oncntal languages 
derived from the San^h it I mean to take the Sanslait, of 
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course os tlie ground work and to give the different accepts, 
tions of every word with examples of their application in 
the manner of Johnson and then to give the synonjms in 
the different languages derived from tho Sanskrit with the 
Hebrew and Greek terms answering thereto , alwny s putting 
the word denv cd from the Sanskrit terra first and then those 
derived from other sources I intend always to give the 
etymology of the Sanskrit term so that that of tho terms 
deduced from it in the cognate languages will bo evident 
This work will he great and it is doubtful whether I shall 
live to complete it, but I mean to begin to arrange tho 
materials wlucli I have been some } ears collecting for this 
purpose as soon as my Ben e ili dictionary is finished 
Should I live to accomplish this and the translations m hand 
I think I can then say Lord now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace 

The ardent scholar had twenty three years of toil before 
him in tins happy work But he did not know this white 
each year the labour increased and the apprehension grew 
that he and his colleagues might at any time be removed 
without leaving a trained successor They naturally looked 
first to the sons of the mission for translators as they had 
already done for preachers The third of the ten Memoirs’ ■* 
of Translations which were published from first to Inst 
thus sketches in 1811 the plan of tho Bible translation 
seminary on a scale of the same combined magnificence 
and practical utility which the turning of half Asia to 
Christ demanded — 

The advantages winch youths trained from their infancy to gram 
matical studies, and at the Bame time habituated to speak the various 
languages of India mu t necessarily po sees beyond tho e u ho perhaps 
commencing grammatical studies late in lift have still later to acquire 
a foreign idiom must be obvious to all A seminary for training up 
youths so as to fit them for the work of foreign translations in the 
various languages of Asia lias therefore been for’some time in our con 
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teraplation To this tlie consideration of another fact has greatly 
incited us Translation, like many other employments, is a work foi 
which experience alone can duly capacitate any one The result of 
many years’ experience may be communicated m a regular course of 
instruction, 'and although tins will not form actual experience, it may 
prove a valuable preparation for the work, as veil as inspire the mind 
with a love thereto We have therefore laid the foundation of such 
seminary at Serampore, where youths are instructed m the Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin languages, while they are acquiring and perhaps 
conversing m the languages m which they may probably have to 
examine the translation of the word of God Tins seminary, of course, 
embraces all the rising branches of the mission families, and such other 
youths as seem fitted by their capacity and disposition to make a due 
proficiency m those studies, and to assist hereafter m the w ork The 
number of youths in this course of tuition is at present ten, of whom 
six belong to the family at Serampore The / eldest of these is eighteen, 
and the youngest nine All of them have commenced the study of 
Latm, five of them are studying Greek, and four Hebrew One of the 
latter has also been reading Syriac these three years past It is need- 
less to particularize their various degrees of proficiency in the lan- 
guages of India Suffice it to say, that Chinese and Sanskrit are those 
which are studied most critically, as forming the basis of nearly all 
the dialects from Persia to Japan, and from Cape Comorin to the 
Snowy Mountains We can by no means assure ourselves that all 
these youths, when come to manhood, will apply to the woik of trans- 
lation, or that all of them wall devote their talents expressly to 
religion If a majority of them, however, should bend their attention 
c l ~ro sacred literature, the end of thus training them up will be fully 
answered In every undertaking of this nature some risk of loss 
must be incurred In choosing grown-up young men (could we pro- 
cure them), the probability might be that a great part of them would 
never have their minds so imbued with the love of philology as to 
become useful in translating the word , and m thus training up youths 
from their infancy to classical and Oriental literature, the nsk of a 
number of them preferring other pursuits is perhaps not greater, while 
the superior efficiency of those who may from inclination attach them- 
selves to the work must be evident Nor perhaps are we to account all 
those entirely lost to the great work of perfecting the translations of the 
Scriptures who may prefer secular employments They wall still have 
acquired the ability of assisting m the work, and it is almost a necessary 
consequence that they should feel an attachment to the studies of their 
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j outb Hcncc if bn me. s preclude their actually engaging m tlic work 
of tran lition it mav still leave them opportunity for examining and 
occasionally improving tlio c made bv others a work ninth the bent 
of mmd given them by their youthful studies w ill make them e teem 
rather a recreation tlnn a serious burden Ilcuce if to i goodly 
number of efficient translator’ who make the work the grand bn me s 
and delight of their live there he added n band of able coadjutors 
scattered probably o\cr the various parts of Vsis, the work maj be 
likely to be effected c\cn though onlj one half of the youths thus 
educated should prefer the winning of ouls to the accumulation of 
wealth 

To Dr Carey personally howexer the education of a 
young missionary specially fitted to be his successor as 
translator and editor of the translations w as e\ cn more lm 
portant Such a man was found in lllnra T ates born in 
1792 and in the county Leicestershire xn which Caicy brought 
the Baptist mission to the birth T ates w as m his early y ears 
also a shoemaker and member of Carey s old church m 
Haney Lane when under the great Robert Hall who said to 
the youth s father lour c on sir will be a great scholar and 
a good preacher and he is a holy young man In 1814 he 
became the last of the young missionaries dented to the 
cause by Fuller soon to pass away Hyland and Hall Tates 
had not been many months at Seramporo when with the 
approx nl of his brethren Carey wrote to Fuller on 17th*' 
May 1815 — I am much inclined to associate linn with my 
self in the translations My labour is greater than at any 
former period “We have now translations of the Bible going 
forward in twenty sexen languages all of which are in the 
press except two or three The labour of correcting mid 
reusing all of them lies on me By September wo find 
Tates writing — Dr Carey sends all the Bengali proofs to 
me to review I read them o\er and if there is anything I 
do not understand or tlunl to be wrong I mark it "We 
then converse ox er it and if it is wrong he alters it but if 
not he shows me the reason why it is right and thus will 
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initiate me into the languages as fast as I can learn them. 
He wishes me to begin the Hindi very soon. Since I have 
been here* I have read three volumes in Bengali, and they 
have but six of consequence, m prose There are abundance 
m Sanslmt ” ‘ Hi Carey has treated me with the greatest 

affection and kindness, and told me he will give me every in- 
formation he can, and do anything m his power to promote my 
happiness ” What Baiuch was to the prophet Jeremiah, that 
Yates might have been to Carey, who went so far in urging 
him to remain for life m Serampore as to say, “ if he did not 
accept the service it would be, m his judgment, acting against 
Piovidence, and the blessing of God was not to be expected ” 
Yates threw m his lot with the younger men who, m Calcutta 
after Fuller’s death, began the Society’s as distinct from the 
Serampore mission If Carey was the Wielif and Tyndale, 
Yates was the Coveidale of the Bengali and Sanskrit Bible 
The learned, the saintly Wenger, their successor, was worthy 
of both Bengal now waits for the fiist native revision of 
the great woik which these successive pioneeis have gradu- 
ally improved When shall Bengal see its own Luther 2 
The Bengali Bible was the fiist as it was the most im- 
portant of the tlnrty-four translations completely, orpaitially, 
“ 'made by Carey The province, or lieutenant-governorship 
as it now is, has the same area as France, and contains nearly 
double its population, or seventy millions Of the thiee prin- 
cipal vernaculars, Bengali is spoken by thirty-seven millions 
of Hindoos and Mohammedans , Hmdi, Hmdostani, and 
Oordoo by twenty-five millions , and Ooriya by about six 
millions of Hindoos m Orissa It was for all the natives of 
Bengal and of India noith of the Bekhan (“south”) table- 
land, but especially for the Bengali-speakmg people, who 
have increased till they are as numeious as the French, that 
William Carey may be said to have created a literary language 
ninety years ago 1 
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The fir«t a croon of tlio whole New Testament Care} 
translated into Bengali from the origin'll Greek before the 
close of 179G The onl} J nglish commentar} useft Mas the 
Family .Lrponfor of Doddridge published m 1738 end then 
the most critical m the language. 1 our tunes lie rc\ i«*< d the 
manuscript with n Greek coticorthncc m Ins hand ami he 
used it not otil\ with Ilain Itosu b} lus side the most accoin 
plishcd of carl} Bengali scholars but \ith the nnti\cs 
around lnm of all clns cs B\ 1800 Ward had armed as 
printer the press was perfected at Crampon? and the it suit 
of sc\ en jears of toil appeared m 1 tbniarj 1S01 m the first 
edition of 2000 copies costm 0 £012 Tlic printing occupie<l 
mno months Tlic t\ |>c was set up In Ward ami Care} 8 
son Felix with their own hands for about a month at first 
we had a brahman compositor but we were quite wen} of 
him. Wo kept four pressmen constant!} tmploud A 
public subscription had been opened for the w hole Bengali 
Bible at Rs32 or £1 a cop} as exchange thm was and 
near!} fift} copies had been at once sub cnbtd for It wns 
this edition which lmmcdiatcl} led to Care} s appointment 
to the Col)c 0 o of 1 ort W llliain and it was th it ap]>omtuicnt 
winch placed Care} in a position philological and financial 
to gne tho Bible to all the peoples of the firther Last in - 
their own tongue. 

Some lo\ni 0 memories cluster round tho first Bengali 
\ersion of tho New Testament winch it is well to collect 
On Tuesda} 18th March 1800 W r anls journnl records — 
Brother Care} took an impression at the press of the first 
pago in Matthew The translator was himself the press 
man. As soon as tho wholo of tins Gospel was read} 500 
copies of it were struck off for immediato circulation 
which we considered of importance as containing a com 
pleto life of tlic Redeemer Tour da} 8 after an adicrtisc 
meat in tho official Calcutta Ga cite announcing that tho 
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missionaries liad established a pi ess at Seiampore and were 
punting the Bible m Bengali, loused Loid Wellesley, who 
had fetteied the press m British India Mr Biown was able 
to infoim the Governor-General that this very Serampore 
press had refused to punt a political attack on the English 
Government, and that it was intended for the spiritual in- 
struction only of the natives This called foith the assuiance 
fiom that kbeial statesman that he was peisonally favouiable 
to the conversion of the heathen When he was further told 
that such an Onental pi ess would be invaluable to the College 
of Eort William, he not only withdrew his opposition but 
made Caiey first teaehei of Bengali It was on the Ith 
February 1801 that the last sheet with the final corrections 
was put into Carey’s hands When a volume had been bound 
it was level ently offeied to God by bemg placed on the com- 
munion table of the chapel, and the mission families and 
new-made converts gathered around it with solemn thanks- 
giving to God As Tyndale’s version had bioken the yoke of 
the papacy m England, Carey thus struck the first deadly 
blow at Biahmanism m its stronghold 

When the fiist copies leached England, -Andrew Fullei 
sent one to the second Eail Spencer, the peei who had used 
M the wealth of Saiah, Duchess of Mailboiough, to collect the 
great hbiary at Althorp Caiey had been a poor tenant of Ins, 
though the Earl knew it not When the Bengali Hew Testa- 
ment reached him, with its stoiy, he sent a cheque for £50 to 
help to translate the Old Testament, and he took care that a 
copy should be presented to George III , as by his own lequest 
Chustopher Anderson tells the tale of the presentation 1 Mi 
Bowyer was received one morning at YVmdsoi, and along with 
the volume presented an addiess expressing the desire that 
His Majesty might live to see its punciples umveisally prevail 
throughout his Eastern dominions On this the lord m wait- 

1 JLnnctls of the English Bible, vol u 
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mg whispered a doubt; whether the booh had come through 
the proper channel At once the king replied that the 
Board of Control had nothing to do Math it and turning to 
Mr Bowyer said I am greatly pleased to find that any of 
my subjects are employed m this manner 

.This now rare \ olume to be found on the shelv es of the 
Serampore College Library where it leads the host of the Carey 
translations is coarse and unattractive in appearance compared 
with its latest successors In truth the second edition winch 
appeared m 1806 was almost a new version The criticism 
of his colleagues and others especially of a ripe Grecian like 
Dr Marshman the growth of the native church and his own 
experience as a Professor of Sanskrit and Marathi as well as 
Bengali gave Carey new power m adapting the language to 
the divine ideas of which he made it the medium But the 
first edition was not without its self evidencing power 
Seventeen years after when the mission extended to the old 
capital of Dacca there were found several villages of Hindoo 
born peasants who had given up idol worship were renowned 
for their truthfulness and as searching for a true teacher come 
from God called themselves Satya gooroos They traced 
their new faith to a much worn book kept m a wooden box in 
one of their villages No one could say whence it had come * 
all they knew was that they had possessed it for many years 
It was Careys first Bengali version of the New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ In the wide and elastic 
hounds of Hmdooism and even, as w e shall see amid fanati 
cal Mussulmans beyond the frontier the Bible dimly under 
stood without a teacher has led to puritan sects lil e this 
as to earnest inquirers like the chamberlain of Queen 
Candace 

The third edition of the Bengali Testament was published 
in 1811 in folio for the use of the native congregations by that 
time formed The fourth consisting of 5 COO copies appeared 
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m 1816, and the eighth m 1832 The venerable .scholar, like 
Columba at Iona over the seventy-second psalm, and Baeda 
at Jan ow over the sixth cliaptei of John’s Gospel, said as he 
coirected the last sheet the last after foity years’ faithful 
and delighted toil “ My work is done , I have nothing moie 
to do but to wait the will of the Loid.” The Old Testament 
from the Hebrew veision appeared m portions from 1802 to 
1809 Such was the aidour of the translator, that he had 
hmshed the conection of his veision of the first chapter of 
Genesis m January 1794 When he lead it to two pundits 
fiom Huddea, lie told Fuller m his journal of that month 
they seemed much pleased with the account of the cieation, 
but they objected to the omission of jtatala, then imaginary 
place beneath the eaitli, winch they thought should have been 
mentioned At this eaily penod Carey saw the weakness of 
Hmdooism as a pretended revelation, fiom its identification 
with false physics, just as Duff was to see and use it afteiu aids 
with tremendous effect, and wrote “ Theie is a necessity of 
explaining to them several cucumstances lelative to geography 
and chronology, as they have many superstitious opinions 
on those subjects which aie closely connected with then 
systems of idolatry” In the forty years of Ins mission- 
‘ v my career Caiey prepared and saw through the press live 
editions of the Old Testament and eight editions of the Hew 
m Bengali 

The whole number of completely translated and published 
versions of the sacred Scnptuies which Carey sent foith 
before his death, with the help of his biethien, was twent}- 
eight Of these seven included the whole Bible, and twenty- 
one contained the books of the Hew Testament Each trans- 
lation has a history, a spmtual lomance of its own Each 
became almost immediately a silent but effectual missionaiy 
to the peoples of Asia, as well as the scholarly and literaiy 
pioneer of those later editions and veisions from which the 
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native clmrclics of farther Asia demo the materials of their 
In el) grow tlu 

The Oon) a a emon was almost the first to bo undertaken 
after the Bengali to winch language it bears the same re- 
lation os rural Scotch to rn p Iish though it has a written 
character of its own What is now tho Orissa division of 
Bengal separating it from Madras to the south west was 
added to the empire in 1803 This circumstance and the 
fact that its Pooreo district after centuries of sun worship 
andthenslma worship had become the high place of the 
vnislinava cult of Jaganath and his car which attracted and 
often slew hundreds of thousands of pilgrims cv cr) ) car led 
Care) to prepare at once for the press the Oori)a Bible 
The chief pundit Mntunja)n, skilled m both dialects first 
adapted the Bengali a crsion to tho language of the Oon) a<? 
which was Ins own. Care) then took tho manuscript 
compared it with the original Creek and corrected it verse b) 
verse The Ivew Testament was read) in 1811 and the Old 
Testament m 1819 Large editions were qmckl) bought 
up and circulated These led to the establishment of tho 
General Baptist Society’s uussionancs at Cuttak the capital 
whence to this da) the) hue evangelised the country and 
are hastening the dcca) of the Jaganath pilgnm abuses u 
brother!) harmony with the cnlvimstic Baptists and other 
evangelical missioimncs In 1814 tlie Seramporo Bible 
translation college ns wo mi) call it began tho preparation 
of the New Testament in Maghndi another of the languages 
allied to the Bengali and domed from the Sansl nt through 
the Pali, because that was tho vernacular of Buddhism m 
its original seat, an edition of 1000 copies appeared m 
1824 It was intended to publish a v crsion in the Maitlnli 1 

1 The Bilan and Fnylul Dictionary of Dr Iloemlo and Mr Gncrson 
dealing with the four Gaudnn languages — the JIaitl ill Maghadt B1 oj 
poon and Buswan— -has onlj just (18S ) aj pcarcd-^-I art I Calcutta. 

8 
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language of Bihar, which has a literatuie sti etching hack to the 
fourteenth century, that every class might have the Word of 
God m their own dialect But Carey’s literary enthusiasm 
and scholarship had by this time done so much to develop 
and extend the power of Bengali pioper, that it had begun 
to supersede all such dialects, except Oonya and the northern 
vernaculars of the valley of the Brahmapootra Tn 1811 the 
Serampore press added the Assamese New Testament to 
its achievements. In 1819 the first edition appeared, m 
1826 the piovmce became British, and m 1832 Carey had 
the satisfaction of issuing the Old Testament To these 
must be added, as m the Bengali character though non- 
Aryan languages, versions m Khasi and Mampoori, the 
formei foi the demociatic tubes of the Khasia hills among 
whom the Welsh Calvinists have smce worked, and the latter 
for the curious Hmdoo snake-people on the bolder of Burma, 
who have taught Europe the game of polo 

Another immediate successor of the Bengali translation 
was the Marathi, of which also Carey was professor m the 
College of Fort William By 1804 he was himself hard at 
woik on this version, by 1811 the first edition of the New 
Testament appeared, and by 1820 the Old Testament left the 
press At the same time he was busy with a veision m the 
dialect of the Konkan, the densely-peopled coast district to 
the south of Bombay city, inhabited chiefly by the ablest 
Brahmamcal race m India In 1819 the New Testament 
appealed in this translation, having been under preparation 
at Serampore for eleven years Thus Carey sought to turn 
to Christ the twelve millions of Hindoos who, from Western 
India above and below the great coast-iange known as the 
Sahyadu or “ delectable ” mountams, had nearly wrested the 
whole peninsula from the Mohammedans, and had alm ost 
anticipated the life-giving rule of the British, first at Panipat 
and then at Assya Meanwhile new missionaries had been 
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taking possession of those western districts •where the men of 
Serampore had sowed the fir&t seed and reaped the first fruits 
The charter of 1813 made it possible for the American Bap 
tists to land there and for the local Bible Society to spring 
into existence Carey and his brethren welcomed these and 
retired from that field confining themselves to providing 
during the next seven years the Goojarati -version for the 
millions of Northern Bombay including the hopeful Parsees 
and resigning that too to the London Missionary Society 
after issuing the New Testament in 1820 But the new 
comers who found the way prepared for them by Carey’s toils 
of twenty years showed a tendency to ignore and then cast 
contempt on what Serampore had done for Maharashtra and 
its varied peoples The second edition of Careys Marathi 
New Testament appeared m 1825 and formed the object of 
criticisms which brought that accomplished scholar William 
Greenfield to the rescue In a Defence 1 he exposed the 
ignorance and error of the objections Even so late as 1829 
immediately after his arrival at Bombay the Scottish John 
Wilson had publicly to remind the American missionaries 
that Carey had published his Marathi grammar and die 
tionary at Serampore m 1810 three j ears before their pre 
decessors were allowed to land and had admitted several 
Marathas to church communion. When the Konham version 
was attacked ten months after Carey s death by the ignorant 
assertion that there is no such language the late Finlay 
Anderson an official of experience wrote the translation is 
good and understood by the pundits Dr Wilson pointed 
out that the language unknou n to inexperienced new comers 
is the medium of ordinary intercourse among the lower orders 
as far south as Goa Mr Cust treats it as the Goadesee m 

1 A Def nee of the Serampore MahraUa Version of the JSew Testament 
(Bagster) 

3 The Life of John Wilson I D FPS p 36 £d edition (Murraj) 
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-wlncli the Jesuits formed a large liteiature 1 Mr Christopher 
Anderson justly remarks, m his Annals of the English Bible, 
published 'forty years ago “ Time, however, will show, and 
m a very singular manner, that every version, without excep- 
tion, which came from Carey’s hands, has a value affixed to 
it which the present generation, living as it were too near an 
object, is not yet able to estimate or descry Fifty years 
hence, we repeat, the character of this extraoidmaiy and 
humble man will be more coirectly appreciated ” 

It was m a very different spirit that Carey had welcomed, 
had invited the labours of his few contemporaries m the wide 
field of Bible translation "When in 1804 Colonel Colebrooke 
had translated the Gospels into Persian, and Mr Hunter into 
Hmdostam, he said “I am very glad that Colonel Cole- 
brooke has done it We will gladly do what others do not, 
and speed those who do anything ” 

In none of the classes of languages denved from the 
Sanskrit was the zeal of Carey and his associates so remailc- 
able as m the Hindi So early as 1796 he wrote of this 
perhaps the most widely extended offspring of the Sansknt 
“ I have acquired so much of the Hindi as to conveise m it 
and preach for some time intelligibly It is the current 
language of all the west from Rajmahal to Delhi, and per- 
haps faitlier With this I can be understood nearly all ovei 
Hmdostan ” By the time that he issued the sixth memon of 
the translations Chambetlain’s experiences m North-Western 
Tndia led Carey to write that he had ascertained the e xis tence 
of twenty dialects of Hindi, with the same vocabulaiy but 
different sets of terminations The Bruj or Brijbkasa Gospels 
were finished in 1813, two yeais after Chamberlain had settled 
m Agra, and the New Testament was completed nine years 
aftei This version of the Gospels led the Brahman priest, 
Anand Masih, to Christ The other Hindi dialects, m which 
c 1 See Appendix II 
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the whole New Testament or the Gospels appeared will he 
found at page 238 The parent Hindi translation was made 
by Carey with his own hand from the original languages 
between 1802 and 1807 and ran through many large editions 
till Mr Chamberlains was preferred by Carey himself in 
1819 

lVe may pass over the story of the Dra vidian versions the 
Telugoo New Testament and Pentateuch, which did in Bellary 1 
what the first edition of the Bengali had done near Dacca 
and the Kanarese Nor need we do more than refer to the 
Singhalese Persian Malayalam and other versions made by 
others but edited or carefully carried through the press by 
Carey The wonderful tale of his Bible work is well lllus 
trated by a man who next to the Lawrences was the greatest 
Englishman who has governed the Punjab frontier his life is 
being written by Mr Puskin In that portion of his career 
which in his own charming style Sir Herbert Edwardes gave 
to the world under the title of A Year on the Punjab Frontier 
in 1848 49 and in which he describes his bloodless conquest 
of the wild valley of Bunnoo we find this gem embedded 
The writer was at the time in the Gundapoor country of 
which Kulachi is the trade centre between the Afghan pass 
of Ghwalan and Dera Ismail Khan where the dust of Sir 
Henry Durand now lies — 

A high!) interesting circumstance connected with the 
Indian trade came under my notice All Khan Gundapoor 
the uncle of the present chief Gooldad Khan told me he 
could remember well as a jouth, being sent by his father and 
elder brother with a stnng of Cabul horses to the fan of 
Hurdwar on the Ganges He also showed me a Pushtoo 
version of the Bible printed at Serampore in 1818 which he 
said had been given him thirty } ears before at Hurdwar by 
an English gentleman who told him to take care of it and 
1 The Bible its own Witness Notes of a tour by Rev Mr Lewis in 18/° 
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neither fling it into the fire nor the river , hut hoaid it up 
against thf day when the British should be lulers of his 
country >’ Ah Khan said little to anybody of his possessing 
this hook, hut put it carefully by in a linen cover, and j>ro- 
duced it with great mystery, when I bame to settle the revenue 
of Ins nephew’s country, ‘thinking that the time predicted by 
the Englishman had arrived <’ The only person, I believe, to 
whom he had shown the volume was a Moolluh, who lead 
seveial passages m the Old Testament, and told Ah Khan 
‘ it was a true stoiy, and was all about their own Muhom- 
mudan prophets, Father Moses and Father Koala’ 

“ I examined the book with great intei est It was not 
pimted m the Persian character, hut the common Pushtoo 
language of Afghamstan , and was the only specimen I had 
ever seen of Pushtoo reduced to wilting The accomplish- 
ment of such a translation was a highly honourable proof of 
the zeal and industry of the Serampore mission , and should 
these pages ever meet the eye of Mr John Marshman, of 
Serampore , 1 whose own pen is consistently guided by a love 
of civil order and religious truth, he may probably be able to 
identify ‘ the English gentleman ’ who, thirty-two years ago 
on the banks of the Ganges, at the then frontier of British 
India, gave to a young -Afghan chief, from beyond the distant 
Indus, a Bible m his own baibarous tongue, and foresaw the 
day when the followers of the ‘ Son of David ’ should extend 
their dominion to the ‘ Throne of Solomon ’ ” 

Huidwar, as the spot at which the Ganges debouches into 
the plams, is the scene of the greatest pilgrim gathering m 
India, especially every twelfth year There three millions 
of people used to assemble, and too often carried epidemic 
disease like cholera all over Asia which extended to Europe 
The missionaries made this, like most pilgrim resorts, a 
centre of preaching and Bible circulation, and doubtless it 

1 Then Editor of the Friend of India 
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was from Thompson Carey s missionary at Delhi that this 
copy of the Pushtoo Bible was received The Panjabi Bible 
nearly complete issued first m 1815 had become so popular 
by 1820 as to lead Carey to report of the Sikhs that no one 
of the nations of India had discovered a stronger desire for 
the Scriptures than this hardy race At Amritsar and Lahore 
the book of Jesus is spoken of is read and has caused a 
considerable stir in the minds of the people 

When Felix Carey returned to Serampore in 1812 to 
print his Burmese version of the Gospel of Matthew and his 
Burmese grammar his father determined to send the press at 
which they were completed to Rangoon The three mission 
anes despatched with it a letter to the king of Ava com 
mending to his care their beloved brethren who from love 
to his majesty’s subjects had voluntarily gone to place them 
sel\ es under his protection while they translated the Bible 
the Book of Hea\en which tv as received and revered by all 
the countries of Europe and America as the source whence 
all the knowledge of virtue and religion was drawn The 
king at once ordered from Serampore a printing press like 
that at Rangoon for his own palace at Ava with workmen to 
use it In this Carey saw the beginning of a mission m the 
Burman capital but God had other designs which Amenc 
through Judson fust of all is now splendidly developing from 
Rangoon to Kareng nee Siam and Bhamo The ship con 
taming the press sank in the Rangoon river and the first 
Burmese war soon followed 

Three months after the complete and magmfieent plan of 
translating the Bible mto all the languages of the far East 
which the assistance of his two colleagues and the college of 
Fort William led Care} to form had been laid before Fuller 
m Northamptonshire the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was founded m London Joseph Hughes the Nonconformist 
who was its first secretary had been mo\ed by the need of 
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the Welsh for the Bible in then’ own tongue. But the ex- 
Go vernoi - Ge ner al, Lord Teign mouth, became its first presi- 
dent, and' the Serampore tianslatois at once turned for 
assistance to the new organisation whose work Carey had 
individually been doing for ten years at the cost of his two 
associates and himself The catholic Bible Society at once 
asked Carey’s old friend, Mr Udny, then a member of the 
Government m Calcutta, to form a corresponding committee 
theie of the thiee missionaries, their chaplain friends Brown 
and Buchanan, and himself The chaplains delayed the 
formation of the committee till 1809, but liberally helped 
meanwhile in the circulation of the other appeals issued from 
Seiampore, and even made the proposal which resulted m 
Dr Marsbman’s wondeiful version of the Bible m Chinese 
and Ward’s impiovements m Chinese printing To the prin- 
cipal tributary sovereigns of Tndia Dr Buchanan sent copies 
of the vernaculai Scriptures already published The delay 
was due to the “ bishop ” theory, which has so often impeiilled 
the extension of pure Christianity from the days of Con- 
stantine, and the interference of the Bishops of Borne with 
the Scoto-Irish missions, to the present hour m Ceylon and 
Bombay Even so late as 1859 we find the annalist of the 
Bible Society down to its jubilee officially putting the case 
topsy-tuivy when he ascribes to Carey, Marshman, and Ward 
only “ vernaculai knowledge and zealous assiduity,” but 
“ eiudition ” and personal influence to “ certam members of 
the Established Chuicli” Very different, because altogether 
free from ecclesiastical prejudice, was Southey’s estimate of 
the facts m the Quarterly Remeiv 

From 1809 till 1830, or practically through the lest of 
Carey’s life, the co-operation of Serampoie and the Bible 
Society was honouiable to both Caiey loyally clung to it 
when m 1811, under the spell of Henry Martyn’s sermon 
on Christian India/ the chaplains established the Calcutta 
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Auxiliary Bible Society in order to supersede its correspond 
ing committee In tbe Senmpore press the new auxiliary 
like the parent Society found the cheapest and best means 
of publishing editions of the New Testament in Singhalese 
Malay alam and Tamil The press issued also the Persian 
New Testament first of the Romanist missionary Sebastiani 
— though it he not w holly free from imperfections it mil 
doubtless do much good* wrote Dr Marshman to Fuller — 
and then of Henry Marty n whose assistant Sabat was 
trained at Serampore Those three of Serampore had a 
Chnst-lihe tolerance which sprang from the divine chanty 
of their determination to live only that the Word of God 
might sound out through Asia When in 1830 this auxiliary 
which had at first sought to keep all missionaries out of its 
executive m order to conciliate men like Sydney Smiths 
brother the Adv ocate General of Bengal refused to use the 
translations of Carey and Pates and inclined to the earlier 
version of EUerton because of the translation or transliteration 
of the Greek words for baptism these two scholars acted 
thus as described by the Bible Society s annalist — they with 
a liberality wTnch does them honour permitted the use of 
their respective versions of the Bengali Scriptures with such 
alterations as were deemed needful in the disputed word foi 
baptism they being considered in no way parties to such 
alterations From first to last the British and Foreign Pible 
Society to use its own language had the privilege of aiding 
the Serampore brethren by grants amounting to not less 
than £13 500 Of this a large proportion had been given 
by Mr William Hey a well known surgeon at Leeds who had 
been so moved by tbe translation memoir of 181G as to offer 
£300 for the publication of 1000 copies of every approved 
first translation of the New Testament into any dialect of 
India It was with this assistance that most of the Hindi 
and the Pushtoo and Panjabi versions wdte produced 
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The Cold season of 1811-12 was one ever to be icmein- 
bered Death enteied the home of each of the staff of seven 
missionanes and earned off wife 01 children An earth- 
quake of unusual violence claimed the natives. Dr. Caiey 
had huned a grandson, and was at his weekly voile in the 
college at Calcutta. The sun had just set on the evening of 
the lltli March 1812, and the native typefoundeis, com- 
positors, pressmen, binders, and wnteis had gone. Ward 
alone lingered m the v ailing light at his desk settling an 
account with a few sen ants. His two looms formed the 
north end of the long printing-office Die south looms vere 
filled with papei and pi mted materials Close be} ond was 
the paper-mill The Bible-publishing enterpnse was at its 
height Fourteen founts of Oriental types, new supplies of 
Hebrew, Greek, and English types, a vast stock of paper fiom 
the Bible Society, piesses, priceless manuscnpts of diction- 
aries, grammais, and tianslations, and, above all, the steel 
punches of the Eastern letters all weie there, with the 
deeds and account-books of the piopeity, and the non safe 
contammg notes and rupees. Suffocating smoke burst from 
the long type-room into the office Bushing through it to 
observe the source of the fire, he was arrested at the southern 
rooms with the paper stoie Returning with difficulty and 
joined by Marshman and the natives he had eveiy door 
and window closed, and then mounting the south roof he had 
water poured through it upon the burning mass for foui 
hours, with the most hopeful piospect of arresting the rum 
While he was busy -with Maishman m removing the papers 
m the north end some one opened a window for the same 
purpose, when the air set the entiie building on flame 
By midnight the roof fell m along its whole length, and the 
column of fire leapt up towards heaven With “solemn 
serenity ” the members of the mission family remained seated 
m front of the desolation 
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The ruins were still smoking when next evening Dr Care) 
arrived from Calcutta which was ringing with the, sad news 
The venerable scholar had suffered most for his were the 
manuscripts the steel punches were found uninjured The 
Telugoo grammar and all the Bible versions in the press were 
gone The translation of the llama) ana on which he and 
Marshman had been busy was stopped for ever, fifty years 
after the present writer came upon some charred sheets of the 
new v olume which had been on the press and rescued Worst 
of all was the loss of that pol)glot dictionary of all the 
langua 0 es derived from the Sanskrit which if Carey had felt 
any of this worlds ambition would have perpetuated his 
name m the first rank of philologists 

With the delicacy which alwa)S marked him Dr Marsh 
man had himself gone down to Calcutta next morning to 
break the news to Care) who received it with choking 
utterance The two then called on the fnendl) chaplain 
Thomason who burst mto tears When the afternoon tide 
enabled the three to reach Serampore after a two hours hard 
pull at the flood they found Ward rejoicing He had been all 
day clearing away the rubbish and had just discovered the 
punches and matrices unharmed He had alread) opened 
out a long warehouse nearer the nv er shore the lease of 
which had fallen m to them and he had already planned the 
occupation of that uninviting place m winch the famous 
press of Serampore and at the last the Friend of India 
weekly newspaper found a home till both ceased in 1875 
The description of the scene and of its effect on Carey by an 
eye witness like Thomason has a value of its own — 

The year 1812 was ushered in by an earthquake which 
was preceded by a loud noise the house shook the oil in the 
lamps on the walls was thrown out the birds made a frightful 
noise the natives ran from their houses lling on the names of their 
gods the sensation is most awful we read the forty sixth Psalm 
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Tins feaiful prodigy w as succeeded "by tlmt desolating di.saM.ci, the 
Serampoie fire I could scarcely believe tlie xeport , it v, as like a 
blow on tin? bead which stupefies I lieu to Serninporc to witness the 
desolation Tlie scene was indeed afleclmg The immense printing- 
office, two hundred feet long and fifty bioad, reduced to a mere shell 
Tlie yaid covered with burnt qunes of paper, the loss in which article 
was immense Carey walked with me o\ei the smoking rums The 
tears stood m his eyes * In one short evening,’ «aid he, * the labours 
of jeais are consumed How unsearchable are the wajs of God 1 I 
had lately brought some things to the utmost peifection of which they 
seemed capable, and contemplated the missionary establishment with 
perhaps too much self-congratulation The Lord has laid me low, 
that I may look more simply to him ’ Who could stand in «uch a 
place, at such a time, with such a man, without feelings of sharp 
regret and solemn exercise of mind I saw the ground shewed with 
lialf-consumed paper, on which m the com se of a ver} few months 
the words of life would have been punted The metal under our feet 
amidst the rums was melted into misshapen lumps the sad lemams 
of beautiful types consecrated to the sen ice of the sanctuary All was 
snnlmg and promising a few hours befoie now all is -vanished into 
smoke or converted into rubbish 1 Return now to thy hooks, regard 
God m all thou doest Learn Aialuc with humility Let God he 
exalted m all thy plans, and purposes, and labours , He can do without 
thee ” 

Carey himself thus wiofce of the disaster to Dr Hyland — 
“25th Maich 1812 The loss is veiy gieat, and v ill long 
be severely felt, yet I can think of a hunched eucumstances 
which would have made it much more difficult to bear The 
Lord has smitten us, he had aught to do so, and we deseive 
his corrections I wish to submit to his soveieign will, nay, 
coidially to acquiesce tlieiem, and to examine myself ngidly 
to see what m me has conti ibuted to this evil 

“I now, however, turn to the blight side, and heie I 
might mention what still remains to us, and the meiciful 
circumstances which attend even this stroke of God’s loci , 
but I will principally notice what will tend to cheer the 
heart of every one who feels for the cause of God Oui loss, 
so far as I can see,*ts lepaiable m a much shoitei time than 
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I diould nt fiiNt ha\e iuppo«cd llio Tamil fount of types 
was the fir^t that we began lo recast I expect it will bo 
finished b) the end of this wed just a fortnight niter it was 
begun. The next will be the small DcMungan for the 
llmdo tarn ^enpturts and next the larger for the Sanskrit 
I hope this will Iks completed in another month. The 
other founts uz. Bengali On *a ‘'ikh Telmga t 'inglmksc 
Mnhrattn, Turman kiehmcerinn Arabic IVnuan nnd Chinese 
will follow m order and will probabl) Ik finished in Mxor 
«e\cn months except the Chine e which will take man than 
n ) ear to replace it I trust then. fort that Wt shall not be 
greatl r dclased Our ] ngli h works will Ik? dda\cd the 

longest but in gem ral the) are of the least importance 
Of MS^ burnt I lmc suffered the mo t , that is what was 
nctunlU prepared b) me and what owes its whoh rcuston 
for the press to me compose tho pnncipal put of con 
sumed The ground must Ik tnxhhn o\tr n r im hut no 
dch) in prmtin„ nee<l an o from that. Tin translations 
are all wntten out first h) pundits in th« diffirent lan 
guages except the Mnslnt which is dictated l) me to nti 
amanuensis The ^llh Mnhratta llimlo tarn Ons* i Tiling i 
As am and kurnatx are rc'-trans!ntin„ in rou^li In pundits 
who Ime been long accustomed to their worl mid h i\i gone 
o\cr the ground before I follow than in rew i tin thief 
part of which is done ns the sheets pass through the prc.s 
and is b) fir the hcauest part of tho work. Of the Mnsl nt 
onl) the second book of Samuel and the first book of kings 
were lost Scared) an) of the Onssa and none of thokash 
meenan or of the Burmin M^S were lost — cop) for about 
thirty pages of m) Bengali dictionar) tho w hole cop) of n 
Tdingn grammar part of the cop) of the grammar of Bun 
jabi or Sikh language and all tho materials which I had 
been long co!lectm 0 for a dictionary of all the languages 
derived from the Sanskrit I hope liov*c\ er to bo enabled 
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to lepair the loss, ancl to complete my favounte scheme, if 
my life he piolonged” 

Little' did these simple scholars, all absorbed m their 
work, dream that this tire would piove to be the means of 
making them, as well as the woik, famous all ovei Em ope 
and -America as well as India Men of eveiy Christian school, 
and men interested only m the literary and secular side of 
tlieir enteipuse, had their active sympathy called out The 
meie money loss, at the exchange of the day, was not undei 
ten thousand pounds In fifty days this was raised Hi England 
and Scotland alone, till Fuller, letuming fiom his last cam- 
paign, enteied the 100 m of Ins committee, declaring " we must 
stop the contributions” In Gieenock, for instance, every- 
place of worship on one Sunday collected money. In the 
United States Mr Eobeit Ralston, a Piesbyteuan, a meichant 
of Philadelphia, who as Carey’s conespondent had been the 
first -Ameiican layman to help missions to India, and Ur 
Staughton, who had taken an interest in the formation of the 
Societym 1792 befoie he emigiated, had long assisted the trans- 
lation work, and now that J ud son was on his u ay out they 
redoubled then exertions In India Thomason’s own comne- 
gation sent the missionaries £800, and Biown wiote fiom his 
dying bed a message of loving help The very new spapers 
of Calcutta caught the enthusiasm , one leading aiticle con- 
cluded with the assurance that the Seiampore piess would, 
“like the phoenix of antiquity, rise fiom its ashes, u mged 
with new strength, and destined, m a lofty and long enduiing 
flight, widely to diffuse the benefits of knowledge thioughout 
the East ” The day aftei the fire ceased to smoke Monoliur 
was at the task of casting type fiom the lumps of the molten 
metal. 

In two months after the fiist intelligence Fuller was able 
to send as “feathers of the phoenix” slips of sheets of the 
Tamil Testament, printed from these types, to the towns and 
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churches winch hid subscribed. Tv cry fortnight a fount was 
cast , in a month all the native c tnblishmcnt was at work 
night and da} In six months the whole lo«s m Oriental 
types was repaired The Bamavnn vcrion and Sanskrit 
polyglot dictionary were never resumed But of tin Ihhlo 
translations and grammar* Can.) and Ins two heroic brethren 
wrote — We found on making the Inal tint the nd\nn 
tages m gouig over the same ground a second time wore so 
great that the) full) counterbalanced the time requisite to 
be de\otcd thereto in a second translation The fin. in 
tmth the cause of winch was never di covered and insurance 
against which did not exist m India had 0 ive» birth to 
res i ed edition** 

When in 1815 the Governor Cuicral Lord Hasting** Ins 
wife and Bishop Middleton with tin st ifi visitul Strnrnpon 
nnd for two hours inspect* d c\cr) detail of tin minion istnb- 
hshment dcclnnn 0 tlial though tin \ had he ml much of the 
latter it far exceeded tlmr expectations what interested 
them most was the room appropriated to the h arned natius 
employed in the trmshtion of the Holy ^cnj'tun s tin si„ht 
ofleamcd Hindoos frum almost e\er\ provmn rf Imht pre 
pann 0 translations of this hies « d IwoJ for all tin s« countries 
"When the Afghan pundit was ncogm ( <l hi was inmndiatdy 
pronounced to be a Tew I lit Maithih pundit could recite 
80 000 lines of Tamms Grammar and ome of 1ns connmn 
tators On returmn 0 to Tarrack|>ore that great state man 
sent Bs 200 to Ilr Carey for the native workmen lie was 
the first Governor General to visit n Christian mission nnd 
his immediate predecessor had persecuted it 
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The growth of a language — Carey identified with the transition stage of 
Bengali — Fust printed hooks — Caiey’s own woiks — His influence on 
indigenous wnteis — His son’s works — Bengal the first heathen country 
to receive the press — The fiist Bengali newspaper — The monthly and 
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fostered by the East India Company — Carey’s three memorials to Govern- 
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tion to prevent the sacrifice of cluldien — Beginning of the agitation 
against the Suttee crime — Carey’s pundits more enlightened than tlte 
Company’s judges — Humanity triumphs m 1832— Caiey’s shaie m Ward’s 
hook on the Hindoos — The lawless supernatuialism of Rome and of 
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Hmdooism — The swinging festival — Ghat muideis — Burning of lepers 
— Carey establishes the Lepei Hospital m Calcutta — Slavery m India 
loses its legal status — Cowper, Clarkson, and Carey 


Like the growth of a tree is the development of a language, 
as really and as strictly accoidmg to law In savage lands 
like those of Africa the missionary finds the living geims of 
speech, arranges them for the first time m grammatical order, 
expresses them in written and printed form, using the simplest, 
most perfect, and most universal chaiacter of all the Eoman, 
and at one hound gives the most degraded of the dark peoples 
the possibility of the highest civilisation and the divinest 
future In countries like India and China, where civilisa- 
tion has long ago reached its highest level, and has been 
declining for want of the salt of a universal Christianity, it is 
the missionary agom who interferes for the highest ends, hut 


/ 
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by a different process Mastering the complex classical 
speech and literature of the learned and priestly class and 
living with his Masters sympathy among the people whom 
that class despises and oppresses he takes the rude popular 
dialects which are instinct with the life of the future where 
the) are wildly luxuriant he brings them under law where 
they are barren he enriches them from the parent stock so as 
to make them the vehicle of ideas such as Greek gave to 
Europe, and in time he brmgs to the birth nations worthy of 
the name b) a national language and literature lighted up 
with the ideas of the Bool which he is the first to translate 
This was what Carey did for the speech of the Bengalees 
To them as the historians of the fast approaching Christian 
future will recognise he was made what the Saxon Benedict 
had become to the Germans or the Northumbrian Baeda and 
Wiclif to the English The transition period of English 
from 1150 when its modern grammatical form prevailed to 
the fifteenth century when the nek dialects gave place to the 
standard literar) form has its central date in 1362 Then 
Edward the Third made English take the place of French as 
the public language of justice and legislation closel) followed 
by Wiclif s English Bible Carey s one Indian life of forty 
>ears marks the similar transition stage of Bengali mclud 
ing the parallel regulation of 1829 which abolished Persian 
made by the Mohammedan conquerors the language of the 
courts and put in its place Bengali and the vernaculars of 
the other provinces 

When Carey began to work in Calcutta and Dinajpoor in 
1792 93 Bengali had no printed and hardly any written 
literature The verj written characters were justl) desenbed 
bj Colebrooke / as nothing else but the difficult and beautiful 
Sanskrit Devanagan deformed for the sake of expeditious 
writings such as accounts It was the new vaisbnava faith 
of the Nuddea reformer Chaitanya whith led to the com 
T 
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position of the fiist Bengali prose 1 The Brahmans and the 
Mohammf dan rulers alike treated Bengali though “ it aiose 
from the tomb of the Sanskrit,” as Italian did fiom Latin 
undei Dante’s mspnation as fit only for “demons and 
women ” 2 In the generation before Carey there flourished 
at the same Oxfoid of India, as Huddea has been called, Baja 
Krishna Bai, who did for Bengali what our own King 
Alf red accomplished foi English prose Moved, however, 
chiefly by a zeal for Hmdooism, which caused him to put a 
Soodia to death for marrying into a Brahman family, he 
lnmself wrote the vernacular and spent money m gifts, which 
“encouraged the people to study Bengali with unusual 
diligence” But when, foity years after that, Carey visited 
Huddea he could not discover more than forty separate works, 
all in manuscript, as the whole literature of 30,000,000 of 
people up to that time A press had been at woik on the 
opposite side of the river foi fifteen years, but Halhed’s 
giammai was still the only as it was the most ancient printed 
book One Baboo Bam, from Upper India, was the fiist 
native who established a press in Calcutta, and that only 
under the influence of Colebrooke, to print the Sansknt 
classics The first Bengali who, on his own account, 
printed works m the vernacular on trade principles, was 
Gunga Kish ore, whom Caiey and Ward had trained* at 
Seiampore He was so timid at first that he had the print- 
ing done at the press of a European He soon made so 
large a fortune by his own press that thiee native rivals 
had sprung up by 1820, when twenty-seven separate books, 
or 15,000 copies, had been sold to natives within ten years 
Eor nearly all these Serampore supplied the type But all 
were m another sense the result of Carey’s action His first 
edition of the Bengali Hew Testament appeared m 1801, 

1 The Chaitanya Chapita Amnta, by Krishna Das m 1557, was the fiist of 
importance 2 Quarterly Friend of India, No I 
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liis Grammar in the same year and at the same time Ins 
Colloguics which he wrote out of the abundance of his know 
ledge of native thought idioms and e\en slang to enable 
students to converse with all classes of society , as Erasmus 
had done in another way His Dictionary of 80 000 words 
began to appear m 1815 Knowing howe\er that in the 
long run the literature of a nation must be of indigenous 
growth he at once pressed the natives into this service 
His first pundit Pam Basu was described by one who after 
wards know him well as a most accomplished Bengali 
scholar This able man w ho lacked the courage to profess 
Christ in the end wrote the first tract the Gospel Messenger 
and the first pamphlet exposing Hindooism both of which 
had an enormous sale and caused much excitement On the 
historical side Carey induced him to publish in 1801 the 
Life of Raja Pralapadilya the last king of Sagar Island At 
first the new professor could not find reading books for his 
Bengali class in the College of Fort William He his 
pundits especially Mntunjaya of Orissa who has been com 
pared m his physique and knowledge to Dr Samuel Johnson 
and even the young civilian students were for many years 
compelled to write Ben 0 ali text and reading books includ 
ing translations of Virgil s JEncid and Shaksperes Tempest 
The School Book Society took up the work encouraging such 
a man as Bam Komal Sen the printer who became chief 
native official of the Bank of Bengal and father of the late 
Keshab Chunder Sen to prepare Ins Bengali dictionary Self 
interest soon enlisted the hau Q htiest Brahmans in the w ork 
of producing school and reading books till now the Bengali 
language is to India what the Italian is to Europe and its 
native literature is comparatively as rich Nor was Carey 
without his European successor m the good work for a time 
When his son Felix died in 1823 he was bewailed as the 
coadjutor of Pam Komal Sen as the •mthor of the first 
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volume of a Bengali encyclopaedia on anatomy, as the iians- 
lator of Bunyan’s Pilgivm, Goldsmith’s Ihstonj of England, 
and Mill's Ihsloi y of Indio 

Liteiatnre cannot he said to exist foi the people till 
the newspaper appears Bengal was the first non-Christian 
country into which the piess had e\er been introduced. 
Above all forms of truth and faith Chnstiamty seeks fiee 
discussion, m place of that the missionanes lived undei a 
shackled piess law tempered by the higher instincts of 
rulers like Wellesley, Hastings, and Bcntmck, till Macaulay 
and Metcalfe gamed foi it peifcct libeity, only to be tem- 
porarily checked by Loid Canning and Lout Lytton When 
Dr Maishman m 1818 pioposed the publication of a Ben- 
gali periodical, Di Carey, impressed by a rpiailer of a cen- 
tury’s mtolerance and tiembling foi the safet} of his moie 
special missionary -work, consented only on the condition that 
it should be a monthly magazine, and should ai oid political 
discussion Accoidmgly the Dig-dai slum appeared, anticipat- 
ing in its contents and style the latei Penny and Satin day 
Magazines, and continued foi three yeais Its immediate 
success led to the issue fiom the Seiampore piess on the 
31st May 1818, of “the first newspapei e \ er punted m any 
Oriental language” — the Samachar Darpan, oi Mews Minor. 

It was a critical hour when the first pioof oi the first 
number was laid before the assembled brotheihood at the 
weekly meeting on Friday evening Di Carey, feaimg for his 
spiritual woik, but eager for this new avenue to the minds of 
the people who were bemg taught to read, and had little save 
their own mythology, consented to its publication when Dr 
Marshman promised to send a copy, with an analysis of its 
contents m English, to the Government, and to stop the en- 
terprise if it should be officially disappioved Lord Hastmgs 
was fighting the Pmdarees, and notlnng was said by his 
Council On his iSfcurn he declared that “ the effect of such 
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a paper must be extensively and importantly useful” He 
receiv ed the assurance that it had not been devised as an engme 
for undermining their religious opinions since it could not live 
without the patronage of the natives and induced his col 
leagues to agree with him m allowing it to circulate b) post 
at one fourth the then heavj rate The natives welcomed 
their first newspaper Dwarkanth Tagore became the first 
subscriber Although it avoided religious controversy m a 
few weeks an opposition journal was issued by a native who 
sought to defend Hindooism under the title of the Destroyer 
of Darkness To the Dcirpan the educated natives looked as 
the means of bringing the oppression of their own country 
men to the knowledge of the public and the authorities 
Government found it most useful for contradicting silly 
rumours and promoting contentment if not lo} alt) The 
paper gave a new development to the Bengali language ns 
well as to the moral and political education of the people 
The same period of liberty to the press and to native 
advancement with which the names of the Marquis of 
Hastings and Ins accomplished wife will ev er be associated 
saw the birth of an English periodical which for the next 
fifty seven jears was to become not merely famous but 
powerfully useful as the Friend of India The title was the 
selection of Dr Mnrshmnn and the editorial management 
was lus and his able sons down to 1850 when it passed into 
the hands of Mr Meredith Tow nsend still the most brilliant 
of English journalists and finally into those of the present 
writer For two jears a monthly and then a quarterly 
ma 0 azine till 1835 when Mr John Marsliman made it the 
well known weekly this journal became the means through 
winch Carey and the brotherhood fought the good fight of 
humanity and enlightenment on behalf of our native fellow 
subjects and gamed their victories nearly all along the line 
In the monthly and quarterly Friend ■snoreov er reprinted 
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as much, of it was in London , 1 the thiee philanthropists 
hiouglit then.’ ripe expenence and lofty principles to beai 
on the conscience of England and of educated India alike. 
As, on the Onental side, Carey chose foi Ins weapon the \ei- 
naculai, on the other he chew from Western sources the pun- 
ciples and the thoughts which he clothed m a Bengali dres* 
We have already seen, in Clmptei III , how Caie\ at the 
end of the eighteenth centuiy found Hmdooism at its worst 
Steadily had the Puianic corruption and the Brahmamcal 
oppiession gone on demoralising the whole of Hindoo society 
Tn the period of vntual anarchy, which covered the se\ enty- 
five years fiom the death of Aurang/eh to the supremacy of 
Wanen Hastings and the lefoims of Loid Cornwallis, the 
healthy zeal of Islam against the idolatrous abominations of the 
Hindoos had ceased Tn its place theie was not only a wild 
.license amounting to an undoubted Hindoo revnal, maiked 
on the political side by the Maiatha ascendency, but tlieie 
came to he deliberate encouragement of the w orst forms of 
Hmdooism by the East India Company and its sen ants 
Professoi Seeley, m the gieatest of Ins hooks, does justice, foi 
the first time m history, to the Eastern side of the mutual 
influence of India and England 2 That what he calls “the 
mischievous leaction” from Tncha its iclolatiy, its women, its 
nabobs, its wealth, its absolutism on England w T as pi evented, 
and European civilisation was “after much delay and hesita- 
tion ” brought to beai on India, was due indeed to the legis- 
lation of Governor-Generals from Cornwallis to Bentmek, 
but much more, thiougli these, to the peisistent ligliteous 
agitation of Chustian missionaries, notably Carey and Duff 
Eor years Carey stood alone in India as Giant and Wilbei- 
force did m England, m the darkest hour of England’s moial 

1 Under the title of Essays Relative to tlic Habits, diameter, and Moial 
Improvement of the Hindoos (1823) 

2 The Expansion of England (1883), p 235 
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degradation and spiritual death when the men who were 
shaping the destinies of India were the Hindooismg Stewarts 
and Youngs Prendergasts Twimngs and WaringS some of 
whom hated missions from the dread of sedition others be 
cause their hearts seduced by fair idolatresses had fallen to 
idols fouL 1 

The most atrociously cruel and inhuman of all the Brah 
mamcal customs and jet the most universal from the land of 
the five rivers at Lahore to the far spice islands at Bah was 
the murder of widows by burning or burying them alive with 
the husband s corpse We have seen (page 107) how the first 
of the many such scenes which he was doomed to witness for 
the next thirty years affected Carey After remonstrances 
which the people met first by argument and then by surly 
threats Carey wrote — I told them I would not go that 
I was determmed to stay and see the murder and that I 
should certainly bear witness of it at the tribunal of God 
And when he again sought to interfere because the two stout 
bamboos alwajs fixed for the purpose of preventing the 
■victims escape were pressed down on the shrieking woman 
like levers and the} persisted he wrote — We could not 
hear to see more but left them exclaiming loudly against 
the murder and full of horror at what we had seen ” The 
remembrance of that sight never left Carey His natural!} 
cheerful spirit was inflamed to indignation all his life 
through till his influence more than that of any other one 
man at last prevailed to put out for ever the murderous 
pyre Had Lord Wellesley remained Governor General a 
year longer Carey would have succeeded in 1808 instead 
of having to wait till 1829 and to know as he waited 
and prayed that literally every day saw the devilish smoke 
ascending along the b'uikq of the Ganges and the rivers and 
pools considered sacred by the Hindoos Need we wonder 

1 Calcutta Review for January 1853s vol xvil 
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that when on a Sunday the regulation of Loid William 
Bentmck’s Government piolnbitmg the emne i cached him 
as lie was “meditating Ins morning sermon, he sent ioi anotliei 
to do the pieachmg, and taking his pen m Ins hand at once 
wiote the official translation, and had it issued in the B< ayah 
Gazette that not anotliei day might he added to the long black 
catalogue of many centimes ? 

On the leturn of the Maiqius Wellesley to Calcutta fiom 
the Tipoo wai, and his own appointment to the College of 
Foit William, Carey felt that Ins time had come to preient 
the muider of the innocents all oier India in the tlnee forms 
of female infanticide, voluntaiy di owning, and widow binning 
01 buiymg alive Ills old fnend, Udn}, Inning become a 
membei of Council or colleague of the Goieinoi-Gcneial, he 
prepaied tlnee memonals to Go\ eminent on each of the^e 
cmnes When altei w aids he had enlisted Claudius Buchanan 
m the good work, and had employed tiustwoithy natnes to 
collect statistics piovmg that in the small distnct aiound 
Calcutta 275 wudow muideis thus took place in six months of 
1803, and when he w r as asked by Dr Byland to state the facts 
which, with Ins usual absence of self-iegardmg, he had not 
lepoited publicly, or even m letters home, he thus lephed 
“ 27 th Apnl 1808 The lepoit ot the binning of women, 
and some others, howmvei, wane made by me I, at Ins ex- 
pense, however, made the inquiries and furnished the lepoi ts, 
and believe they aie rather below the truth than above it I 
have, since I have been here, tlnougk a different medium, 
piesented three petitions or representations to Government 
for the purpose of having the buimng of women and othei 
modes of murder abolished, and have succeeded m the case of 
infanticide and voluntary diowmmg m the liver Law r s weie 
made to prevent these, which have been successful Lord 
Moimngton told Bi other Marshman and me that a district 
m Goojaiat had lately agreed to abolish infanticide ” 



i« 3 Tiir Mcnnci or ammis 2M 

In tlic Cathedral of S* Thomas nt Dotnhiv the first 
Protestant clmrcli built in India nm Ikj « on a mnrhl 
monument surmounted b\ two cluMn n who snpjmr* n scroll 
on which is wnl n Infanticide n!v>U«hed m IV nm« ami 
Knttvwnr Tint monument coun tin jjnn of the I orfir 
sluro hd Tom Inn Dunean who anticipated Mr Millnm 
Tones in liu « ml} of IIimlom«m to «tieh effect tint when 
ruling the } 000 000 of Pi nans divwni lu di coven I mid 
for a turn put down the mtmhr of thor f nnh chdlrui 
In the Itajpoo « who drtilM th< expense of immitu tin m 
into the re cncd castes. Tint was jn** l^fon. Carw came 
to India. In n. few uars nfbr Duncan ha 1 Ivan uni 
Govtmorof Jlombnv where lie pursu «d the mu philanthropic 
coure mfanticid prevailed as much ns oir mid imlewl it 
continu'd to hum forth at intmnls till nt a ncent j c nod 
‘-ir \\ ilium Muir s Ic'nip si to make its n turn nlmost 
irn|>o lble 1 u civ i \ ears after the l-rmn mm i m»*ni ( in v 
mged on Government a renewal of tl < 1 ijpoot pled„i< mi 1 
learned what Duncan In I dom through Calami Mnlkir 
afterwards the fnend of Tohn M lUon in the Knthlavv ir 
ds tncU of Goojarat. 

Put then, was n ennu manr home cummtt al in th 
nur flow in., pas* his o ni door mid c jwcnlh nt ‘wgar 
I land whrrc the Cnn^c * lo is it -e If in tin «*. m At tint 
ti„er haunted P]v>t phiurni^ in the cold of the wint rfol tin 
ever} vear multitudes of Hindoos chx flv wives with eluhln n 
nml widows with In aw hearts n« unbhd to wash nwn\ tliur 
Rina — to Facnficr the fruit of the ir \>odv for the «in of their 
fouL Since 17*U when Iliomas mid ho had found in n 
basket !nn 0 in 0 on n trxo the Ikjiics of an infant c xpo ed to 
be dev oured b} the white nuts li) some mother too poor to 
go on pilgrimage to n sacred river spot Curt} had known 
this unn itural honor He and his brethren had planned n 
prenchin 0 tour lo Sagnr where not onty mothers drowned 
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their fiist born m payment of a vow, with the encourage- 
ment of the Brahmans, but widows and even men walked 
into the cfeep sea and drowned themselves at the spot where 
Ganga and Sagar kiss each other, “as the highest degiee of 
holiness, and as securing immediate heaven ” The result of 
Carey’s memorial was the publication of the Regulation for 
pieventmg the sacrifice of children at Sagar and othei places 
on the Ganges “ It has been represented to the Goveinoi- [ 
General m Council that a criminal and inhuman piactice of J 
sacrificing children, by exposing them to be drowned or de-/ 
voured by sharks, prevails Children thrown into tin 
sea at Sagai have not been generally rescued . but the 
sacrifice has been effected with encumstances of peculiar j 
atiocity m some instances This piactice is not sancy' 
tioned by the Hindoo law, nor countenanced by the leligious'- 
orders ” It was accoidmgly declared to be murder, punish able' 
with death At each pilgrim gathelmg sepoys w T ere stationed >3 

i 

to check the priests and the police, greedy of bribes, 0 ad to 
prevent fanatical suicides as well as superstitious mr ^ers 
Unhappily at that early time the legislators nr geed not 
the natural and universal rights of humanity and istice but 
the vague authority called “law,” which had been at once made 
and expounded m their own interest alone by these Brahman- 
lcal priests and oppressois Well did Dr John Wilson, who 
moie than any authonty up to Dr John Mum had mastered 
that “ law ” and knew its weakness, remaik on the similar 
mistake made by Jonathan Duncan m Ins Benares reform of 
1789 “The greatest caution is required m the use of argu- 
ments ex concessu m dealing with the living false systems of 
religious faith ” Sir Hemy Maine and the recent legislators 
of India have been alive to the danger of perpetuating, 
by seeming to give them Christian and British sanction, 
the very criminal customs we "would root out or educate the 
people themselves cto destroy The practice of infanticide 
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•\vis realty based on the recommendation of Sail literal!) tlie 
method of punt} which the Hindoo sliastras require when 
they recommend the bereaved wife to bum with her husband 
Surely reasoned the Rajpoots we maj destroy a daughter b) 
abortion starvation suffocation strangulation or neglect of 
whose marriage in the line of caste and dignity of family there 
is little prospect if a widow may be burned to preserv e her 
chastity 1 

In answer to Carey s third memorial Lord ’Welleslc) took 
the first step on 5th February 1805 in the history of British 
India two centuries after Queen Elizabeth had given the 
Company its mercantile charter and half a century after 
Plassey had giv en it political power to protect from murder 
the widows who had been burned alive at least since the time 
of Alexander the Great This was the first step m the history 
of British but not of Mohammedan or Portuguese India for 
our predecessors had by decree forbidden and m practice dis 
couraged the crime Lord Welleslej s colleagues were still the 
good Udny the great soldier Lord Lake and the weak tradi 
tiomst Sir George Barlow The magistrate of Bilmr had on 
his own authority prevented a child widow of twelv e when 
drugged by the Brahmans from being burned ahv e after which 
he wrote the girl and her friends were extremely grateful for 
my interposition Taking adv antage of tins case the Gov ern 

ment asked the appellate judges all Company’s servants to 
ascertain how far the practice is founded on tlie religious 
opinions of the Hindoos If not founded on anj precept of 
their law the Gov emor General in Council hopes that the 
custom may gradually if not immediate!) be altogether abol- 
ished If howev er the entire abolition should appear to the 
Court to be impracticable m itself or inexpedient as offend 
mg any established religious opimon of the Hindoos the 
Court were desired to consider the best means of preventing 
the abuses such as the use of drugs and the sacrifice of those 
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of immatuie age But the preamble of this leference to the 
judges declaied it to he one of the fundamental principles ol 
the Butish Government to consult the lehgious opinions of 
the natives, “ consistently with the pi maples of monthly reason, 
and humanity ” There spoke Cai ey and TJdny, and Wellesley 
himself But for another quai tei of a century the funeial pyi es 
were to blaze with the living also, because that caveat was 
set aside, that fundamental maxim of the constitution of 
much more than the British Government of the conscience 
of humanity, was caiefully buned up The judges asked the 
pundits whethei the woman is “ enjoined ” by the shastei 
voluntanly to bum herself with the body of hei husband 
They leplied “ every woman of the foiu castes is pci milled to 
bum heiself,” except in certain cases enumeiated, and they 
quoted Manoo, who is agamst the custom m so fai as he 
says that a virtuous wife ascends to heaven if she devotes 
herself to pious austenties after the decease of her lord. 

This opinion, even apart fiom the principles of moiahty, 
leason, and humanity, would have been sufficient to give the 
requisite native excuse to Govemm ent for the abolition, but the 
Nizamat Adawlat judges, true to the character which maiked 
their decisions till the court became absoibed in that of the 
trained barristei judges, uiged the “ principle ” of “ manifest- 
ing eveiy possible indulgence to the religious opinions and 
prejudices of the natives,” ignoring moiahty, reason, and 
humanity alike Lord Wellesley’s long and brilliant adminis- 
tration of eight yeais was vntually at an end m seven days 
he was to embark for home The man who had preserved the 
infants fiom the sliaiks of Sagar had to leave the widows 
and then’ children to be saved by the civilians he -had per- 
sonally trained, Metcalfe and Bayley, who by 1829 rose to 
Council and became colleagues of Lord W Bentmck But 
Loid Wellesley did this much, he declined to notice the so- 
called “ prohibitoiyiegulations” lecommended by the civilian 
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judges These when adopted in 1812 by Lord Minto made 
the British Government responsible b} legislation for every 
murder thereafter and greatly increased the number of 
murders From that date the Government of India decided 
to dllow the practice as recognised and encouraged by the 
Hindoo religion except in cases of compulsion drugging 
widows under sixteen and proved pregnane} The police — 
natives — were to be present and to report ev er} case We write 
the fact "With shame that at the v exy time the Bntish parliament 
were again refusing in the new charter of 1813 for another 
twenty years freely to tolerate Christianity m its Eastern 
dependency the Indian legislature legalised the burnmg and 
bur} mg alive of widows who numbeied at least 6000 m rune 
only of the next sixteen }ears from 1815 to 1823 inclusiv e 

From Plassey in 1757 to 1820 three quarters of a cen 
tury Christian England was responsible at first indirectly 
and then most directly foT the known immolation of at least 
70 000 Hindoo widows Care} was the first to move the 
authorities Udny and Wellesley were the first to begin 
action against an atrocit} so long continued and so atrocious 1 
While the Governor Generals and their colleagues parsed 
an ay Carey and his associates did not cease to agitate in India 
and to stir up Wilberforce and the ev angelicals in England 
till the victor} was gamed The very first number of the 
Friend of India published their e^say on the burning of 
widows which was thereafter quoted on both sides of the 
conflict as a powerful and convincing statement of the real 
facts and circumstances of the case m Parliament and else 
where Nor can we omit to record the opinion of Care} s 
chief pundit with whom he spent hours ev er} day as a fellow 

1 For the facts see Parliamentary Peturns w ell condensed in the Substance 
of the Speech of John Poyndcr Esq at the Courts of Proprietors of East India 
SlocL held on the °lst and SSth days of March 18~~ which led to the orders 
of 18°9 See also A Collection of Facts and Opinions Pelainc to the Burning of 
IP idoics etc* by William Johns surgeon (1816) a friend of Carey 
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workei The whole body of law-pundits wrote of Sail as 
only “ permitted ” Mntunjaya, descubed as the head juilst 
of the College of Fort William and the Supreme Couit, 
decided that, accoidmg to Hmdooism, a life of mortification 
is the law for a widow At best burning is only an alterna- 
tive for moitification, and no alternative can have the foice 
of direct law But m foimer ages nothing was evei heard of 
the piactice, it being pecuhai to a later and more corrupt eia. 
“ A woman’s burning herself from the desire of connubial bliss 
ought to be lejected with abhorrence,” wiote this colossus of 
pundits Yet befoie he was believed, or the higher law was 
enforced, as it has ever since been even in our tributary 
states, mothers had burned with sons, and forty wives, many 
of them sisters, at a time, with polygamous husbands Lepeis 
and the widows of the devotee class had been legally buried 
alive Magistrates, who weie men Idee M etcalfe, neve r ceased 
to prevent widow -murder on any pietext wherever they 
they might be placed, m defiance of their own misg uided 
Government, though sometimes handed up to the courts 
and censured by the executive 

Though from 4th December 1829 memoiable date to be 
classed with that on which soon after 800,000 slaves were set 
fiee “ the Ganges flowed unblooded to the sea” for the first 
time, the fight lasted a little longei The Calcutta “oithodox” 
formed a society to restore their right of murdering their 
widows, and found English lawyers ready to help them m an 
appeal to the Privy Councd under an Act of Parliament of 
1797 The JDarpan weeldy did good service in keeping the 
mass of the educated natives right on the subject The 
Privy Council, at which Loid Wellesley and Charles Giant, 
venerable m yeais and chaiacter, were present, heard the case 
for two days, and on 24th June 1832 dismissed the petition t 
Though the greatest, this was only one of the crimes against 
humanity and moiaSity which Carey opposed all Ins life with 
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persistent energy and a practical reasonableness till ho saw 
the public opinion he had done so much to creatp triumph 
over the apathy intolerance and timidity of the Court of 
Directors the Board of Control and even Parliament itself 
up till 1833 He know the people of India their religious 
social and economic condition as no Englishman before him 
had done He stood between them and their foreign Govern 
ment at the beginning of our intimate contact with all classes 
as detailed administrators and rulers The outcome of lus 
peculiar experience is to be found not only in the writings 
published under his own name bnt m the great hook of Ins 
colleague William Ward evety page of which passed under 
his careful correction as well as under the more general 
revision of Henry Marty n Except for the philosophy of 
Hmdooism the second edition of A View of the History 
Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos including a Minute 
Description of their Manners and Customs and Translations 
from their Principal Worls published in 1818 in two quarto 
volumes stands unnv ailed ns the best authority on the elm 
racter daily life and beliefs of the 200 000 000 1 to whom Great 
Britain has been made a terrestrial prov idence till Christianity 
teaches them to govern themselves and to become to the lest 
of Asia missionaries of nobler truth than that wherewith their 
Buddhist fathers covered China and the farther East 

All the crimes a Q amst humanity with which the history 
of India teems down to the Mutiny and the records of our 
courts and tributary states at this hour are directly traceable 
to what writing from a point of view and belief the very 
opposite of Careys Sir Alfred Lyall terms the lawless 
supematurahsm of the civilised world before the triumph of 
Christianity as desenbed by Eusebius of Caesarea in his 

1 W itb this work for the 50 000 000 of Mohammedans also A Manual of 
Medical Jurisprudence for India by Norman Chevers II D (3d ed 18<0) 
should be consulted as a history of crime against flie person in India 
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book oil the Theophaneia 1 In nothing does England’s 
administration of India resemble Home’s government of its 
provinces m the seven centimes fioni the reduction of Sicily, 
240 b c , to the fall of the Western Empire, 47G A d , so much 
as m the relation of nascent Clmstianity to the pagan cults 
which had made society what it was Caiey and the broth ei- 
liood stood alone m facing, m fighting with dn me weapons, 
m winning the fust victones over the secular as w T ell as 
spiritual lawlessness which fell befoie Paul and his successors 
down to Augustine and lus City of God The gentle and reason- 
able but none the less divinely indignant falhei of modern 
missions brings against Hindoo and Mohammedan society 
accusations no moie railing than those m the opening pass- 
age of the Epistle to the Homans, and he bungs these only 
that, following Paul, he may declaie the moie excellent way 
As Serampore, or its suburbs, is the most popular centie 
of Jaganath worship, next to Pooree m Orissa, the ciuelty 
and oppression which maiked the annual festival were ever 
befoie the missionaries’ eyes In 1813 we find Dr Claudius 
Buchanan establishing Ins veiacity as an eye-witness of 
the immolation of diugged or voluntary victims under the 
idol car, by tins quotation from Dr Carey, when he had 
to describe at that time to his English readeis, 2 as a 
man of unquestionable mtegnty, long held m estimation by 
the most lespeetable characters m Bengal, and possessing 
very superior opportunities of knowing what is passing m 
India geneially “Idolatry destroys more than the swoid, 
yet m a way which is scarcely peiceived The numbers who 
die m then long pilgrimages, either tlnough want or fatigue, 
or from dysenteries and feveis caught by lying out, and 
want of accommodation, is incredible I only mention one 

1 Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social (1882), cliapteis x and xi 

“ An Apology for Promoting Christianity vn India (1813) See also, for 
cases of immolation at fferampore, Poynder’s Speech, pp 226-9 
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idol the famous Juggernaut in Onssa to which twelve or 
thirteen pilgrimages are made every year It is calculated 
that the number who go thither is on some occasions 600 000 
persons and scarcely ever less than 100 000 I suppose at the 
lowest calculation that in the year 1 200 000 persons attend 
Now if only one in ten died the morality caused by this one 
idol would be 120 000 in a year but some are of opinion 
that not many more than one in ten survive and return 
home again Besides these I calculate that 10 000 women 
annually burn with the bodies of their deceased husbands and 
the multitudes destroyed in other methods would swell the 
catalogue to an extent almost exceeding credibility 

Yet it was with the pnests of this idol that the British 
Government deliberately identified itself by legislative 
regulations which made Great Britain as really the supporter 
of Hindooism and Mohammedanism as it is of the established 
churches of England and Scotland the Crown alone excepted 
After we had taken Orissa fiom the Marathas the pnests of 
Jaganath declared that the night before the conquest the 
god had made known its desire to be under British prd 
tection. This was joyfully repoited to Lord Wellesleys 
Government by the first British commissioner At once a. 
regulation was drafted vesting the shrine and the increased 
pilgnm tax m the Christian officials This Lord "Wellesley 
indignantly refused to sanction and it was passed by Sir 
George Barlow in spite of the protests of Care} s friend 
Udny In Conjeveram a Brahmamsed civilian named Place 
. had so early as 1796 induced Government to undertake 
the payment of the priests and prostitutes of the temples 
under the phraseology of churchwardens and the manage 
ment of the church funds So ashamed or afraid were the 
Court of Directors to publish the papers on the subject that 
we find them first m the Friend of India for 1839 Even 
before the Madras iniquity the pilgrims 4o Gaja from 1790 
u 
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if not befoie, paid for authority to offer funeral cakes to the 
manes of their ancestor and to woislnp Vishnoo under the 
official seal and signatuie of the English Collector Although 
Chailes Grant’s son, Loid Glenelg, when Piesident of the 
Boaid of Conti ol m 1833, oidered, as Theodosius had done on 
the fall of pagan idolatry m ad 390, that “m all matters 
relating to their temples, then worship, their festn als, their 
religious practices, their eeiemomal obsei vances, our native 
subjects be left entirely to themselves,” the identification of 
Government with Hmdooism was not completely seveied till 
a lecent period When Loid Lytton was Governor-Geneial 
and Sir A Eden at the head of the Bengal province, an 
attempt to revert to the old state of things was made, and it 
was checked by Sir Charles Aitclnson m a minute winch 
ought to see the light 

The Cliamlc, or swinging festival, has been frequently 
witnessed by the piesent wntei m Calcutta itself The 
oigie has only of late been suppressed by the police in 
great cities, although it has not ceased m the rural distncts 
In 1814 the brotherhood thus wrote home 

“Tins abominable festival was held, according to the annual 
custom, on the last day of the Hindoo year There were fewer gibbet 
posts erected at Serampore, but we hear that amongst the swmgeis was 
one female A man fell from a stage thirty cubits high and broke his 
back , and another fell from a swinging post, but was not much hurt 

“ Some days after the first swinging, certain natives revived the 
ceremonies As Mr Ward was passing through Calcutta he saw 
several Hindoos hanging by the heels over a slow fire, as an act of 
devotion Several Hindoos employed m the printing -office applied 
this year to Mr Ward for protection, to escape being dragged into 
these pretendedly voluntary practices This brought before us facts 
which we were not aware of It seems that the landlords of the poor 
and other men of property insist upon certain of their tenants and 
dependants engaging in these practices, and that they expect and com- 
pel by actual force multitudes every year to join the companies of 
sunyassees in parading the streets, piercing tlieir sides, tongues, etc 
To avoid this compulsion, many poor young men leave their houses 
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and hide themselves but they are sure of being beaten if caught or 
of having their huts pulled down The influence and power of the 
rich have a great effect on the multitude in most of the idolatrous 
festivals When the lands and riches of the countrv were in few 
hands this influence earned all before it It is still v ery widely felt 
in compelling dependants to assist at public shows and to contribute 
towards the expense of splendid ceremonies. 

‘Through divine goodness however (adds the narrator) the in 
fluence of commerce the more general diffu ion of wealth and the 
intercourse of Europeans are raising the Hindoos from this state of 
abject dependence on their spiritual tyrants and thus providential 
events are operating with the Gospel to produce a happy change on 
the great mass of the population especially in the more enlightened 
parts of Bengal 

The Ghat murders caused by the carrying of the dying to 
the Ganges or a sacred nv er and their treatment there con 
tmue to this da) although Lord Lawrence attempted to 
interfere Ward estimated the number of sick whose death 
is hastened on the banks of the Ganges alone at fi\ e hundred 
a ) ear in his anxiety to use no unfair means of rendering 
even idolatry detestable but he admits that in the opinion 
of others this estimate is far below the truth We believe 
from our own recent experience that still it fails to give any 
just idea of the destruction of parents by children m the 
name of religion 

One class who had been the special objects of Christs 
healing power and divine sympathy was specially interest 
mg to Carey in proportion to their misery and abandon 
ment by their own people — lepers When at Cutwa in 
1812 where his son was stationed as missionary he saw the 
burning of a leper which he thus described — A pit about 
ten cubits in depth was dug and a fire placed at the bottom 
of it The po6r man rolled himself into it but instantly on 
feeling the fire begged to he taken out and struggled hard 
for that purpose His mother and sister however thrust 
him in again and thus a man who to all appearance might 
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have survived several yeais, was cruelly burned to death 
I find that the practice is not uncommon m these pails. 
Taught that a violent end purifies the body and ensuics 
transmigration into a healthy new existence, while natural 
death by disease results in four successive births, and a fifth 
as a leper again, the leper, like the even moie u retched 
widow, has always couited suicide.” Caiey did not lest until 
he had bi ought about the establishment of a leper hospital 
m Calcutta, neai what became the centie of the Cliuich 
Missionary Society’s work, and theie to this day benevolent 
physicians, like the late Di Kenneth Stuait, and Chiistian 
people, have made it possible to lecoid, as in Christ’s dajs, 
that the leper is cleansed and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them 

By none of the many young civilians whom lie tinined 
or, in the latei years of Ins life, examined, was Caiey’s humane 
work on all its sides moie peisistently carried out than by 
John Lawrence m the Pan jab "When then new ruler fust 
visited their district the Bedi clan amazed lmn by petitioning 
for leave to destioy then mfant daughteis In wiath he 
bnefly told them that he would hang eveiy man found guilty 
of such murder When settling the land-ie venue of the Cis- 
Sutlej districts he caused each fanner, as he touched the pen 
m acceptance of the assessment, to lecite this formula 

Bewa mat jaldo 

Beti mat maro 

Korin mat dabao 

“ Thou shalt not bum thy widows, thou shalt not kill thy 
daughteis, thou shalt not buiy thy lepeis ” 

Prom the houi of Caiey’s conversion he never omitted to 
remember m every prayer the slave as well as the heathen 
The same period which saw his foundation of modern mis- 
sions witnessed the earliest efforts of his contempoiaiy, 
Thomas Clarkson, <§f Wisbeaeh, m the neighbouring county 
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of Cambridge to free the slave But Clarkson Granville 
Sharp, and their associates were so occupied with Africa 
that they knew not that Great Britain was responsible for 
the existence of at least 9 000 000 of slaves m India many 
of them brought by Hindoo merchants as well as Arabs from 
Eastern Africa to fill the liareems of Mohammedans and do 
domestic service m the zananas of Hindoos The startling 
fact came to be known only slowly towards the end of Care} s 
career when his prayers continued daily from 1779 were 
answered in the freedom of all our "West India slaves The 
East India answer came after he had passed away in that 
Act V of 1843 which for ever abolished the legal status of 
slavery in India. The Penal Code has since placed the 
predial slave m such a position that if he is not free it is his 
own fault It is penal m India to hold a slave against his 
will and we trust the time is not far distant when the last 
three words may be/ truck out 

"With true in* net Cliristopher Anderson m his Annals 
of the English Bible associates Care} Clarkson and Cowper as 
the triumvirate who unknown to each other began the great 
moral changes in the church in societ} and in literature 
winch mark the difference between the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries Little did Carey think as he dwelt 
within sight of the poets house that Cowper was writing 
at that very tipne these lines m The Tasl while he himself 
was praying for the highest of all kinds of libert} to be 
given to the heathen and the slaves Christs freedom which 
had up till then remained 

unsung 

By poets and by enators unpraised 

Which monarchs cannot grant nor all the powers 

Of earth and hell confederate take away 

A liberty which persecution, fraud 

Oppre sion prisons have no power to hind 

Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more 



CHAPTER XII 


WTTAT CAREY DID FOR SCIENCE — FOUNDER OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA 

Carey’s relation, to science and economics — AY hat tlie Danisli-Halle missionaries 
had done — State of the peasantry — Caiey a careful scientific observer — 
Specially a botanist — Becomes the friend of Dr Roxburgh of the Com- 
pany’s Botanic Garden — Orders seeds and instruments of husbandry — All 
his researches subordinate to his spiritual mission — His eminence as a 
botanist acknowledged m the history of the science — His oun botanic 
garden and park at Serampore — The poet Montgomery on the daisies there 
— Borneo — Carey’s papei in the Astatic Reseat dies on the state of 
agriculture m Bengal — The first to advocate Foies L jj m India — Founds 
the Agn-Hortidnltural Society of India — Issues queries on agriculture and 
horticulture — Remarkable results of his action — On the manufactuie of 
paper — His expanded address on agricultural leform — His political foie- 
sight on the importance of European capital and the futuie of India — An 
official estimate of the results m the present day — On the usury of the 
natives and savings banks — His academic and scientific honours — De- 
struction of his house and gaiden by the Damoodai floods — Report on the 
Horticultural Society’s garden — The Society honouis its founder 

Rot only was the first Englishman, who m modern times 
became a missionary, sent to India tvhen he desned to go to 
Tahiti or West Africa, and sent to Bengal from which all 
Northern India was to be bi ought under British rule , and 
to Calcutta with a safe asylum at Danish Serampore then 
the metropohs and centre of all Southern Asia, but he 
Avas sent at the very time when the life of the people could 
best be punfied and elevated on its many sides, and he was 
specially fitted to influence each of these sides save one An 
ambassador foi Chiist above all things like Paul, but, also 
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like him becoming all things to nil men that he might win 
some to the higher life Carey was successn ely and often at 
the same time n captain of labour a schoolmaster a printer 
the developer of the v ernacular speech the expounder of the 
classical language the translator of both into English and of 
the English Bible into both the founder of a pure literature 
the purifier of society the watchful philanthropist the sav lour 
of the widow and the fatherless of the despairing and the 
would bo suicide of the downtrodden and oppressed We 
have now to see him on the scientific or the physical and 
economic side while he still jealously keeps his strength for 
the one moti\o power of all the spiritual and with almost 
equal care a\oids the political or administrative as his Master 
did But even then it was his aim to proclaim the divine 
principles which would use science and politics alike to bring 
nations to the birth while like the apostles leaving the appli 
cation of these principles to the course of God s providence and 
the consciences of men. In what he did foi science for litera 
ture and for humanity as in what he abstained from doing in 
the practical region of public life the first English missionary 
was an example to all of every race who have followed him 
m the past century From Carey to Livingstone alike m 
Asia and Africa the greatest Christian evangelists have been 
those who hav e made science and literature the handmaids 
of missions An authority so competent as Mr R N Cust 
who was long himself a brilliant member of the civil service 
declares with truth that it is doubtful whether the outturn of 
the combined labours of the civil and military services of 
British India would surpass that of an equal number of 
missionaries within a given penod 1 Certainly looked at on 
his many sides and in the forty years of his continuous 

1 See his just criticism of Laurie s Ely Volume on (he Contributions of 
Foreign Missions to Science and Human Jf ell Being (Boston 17 S ) in the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer for December 1884 
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service to tlie people of India, in the midst of v horn he lived, 
Carey is not surpassed by Ins piedeeessor, Sir William -Jones, 
or "by Ins contempoiary and fellow-wnlei Colebrookc, while 
he is not rivalled by any others who may be named 

Yet Carey, though the most lemaikable of all, and the 
first Englishman, was not the first of the missionaiies 'in 
India to yoke science to the chariot of Christian truth 
Niecamp’s compilation fiom the accounts of the Danish-IInlle 
Mission shows how much Ziegenbalg, Walter, Widebiog, and 
others did to reveal through Latin and Geiman the Hindoo 
liteiature, geography, and mythology of Southern India in wie 
first half of the eighteenth centuiy Di C S John, 4 ho 
joined that mission soon aftei the close of that period fjind 
toded with remaikable success till 1813 when he publfmed 
his memorial on Indian Civilization, tells us that when lie 
fiist landed at Tranquebar he found a whole collection of 
MSS on palm leaves by his predecessors, and among these 
the Medicus Malabai icus and many moie rebcs of botanical 
observations and researches m different sciences Dr. Koenig 
was a scholar of Linnaeus himself, and became an official of 
the East India Company, as did Dr Heyne of the Moravian 
Mission Drs Martin, Klein, and Bottler were diligent 
botanists whose communications weie gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the German scholars of the day Dr John tells 
us that, assisted by many an able youth among the natives, 
he had sent home above a hundred boxes of natuial history 
specimens and curiosities collected m many countries and 
islands m the Indian Seas The mission garden at Tian- 
quebar had a nursery of useful trees, native and foreign, and 
it was his plan to make each of the free schools, with which 
he sought to cover a large district, a centre for improved 
agriculture, grafting, and other particulars of gardening” 
When Schwartz’s friend Guericke and he used to journey 
between Madras city and Chingleput, their dream was to 
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clothe the barren lulls waste tracts nnd depopulated Milages 
with palm and other timber and fruit trees which their inis 
sionnry inspectors would attend to when \isitin 0 the free 
schools nnd pn.aclun e ciciywhen, nnd would teach the natiae 
schoolmasters and 1>0)S to care for in their Insure hours 
M) late and li\in 0 friends Dr Anderson Dr Basse] Dr 
Hoxburgh and Dr Iknjamm Ileync would undoubted!) Imo 
had much greater success in their beneficial rcse irehes if the) 
hnd found such assistants as tlie^e m their pursuits * Sonic 
fort) )cars after when DnfTusited the famous old librxn of 
the mission at Tmnqucbar for which Ihshop Middleton hnd 
meanwhile offered four thousand pi 0 odns in \ain he found a 
pile of MSS in the writing of tho old missionaries nil that 
was left after a mass had been sold for six shillings to bo 
used as wadding for tho guns of the fort. 

Apart from tho extreme south of the peninsula of India 
where these Danish missionaries had explored with hawks 
c)es almost nothing was known of its plants and animals 
its men ns well as its beasts when Cnre\ found him elf ill a 
rural district of Ixorth Bengal m the closing decade of last 
centur) Nor had nil) writer official or ruissiomn nnywhero 
realised tho state of India and the needs of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan cultnntors as flowing from the relation of the 
people to tho soil All India was in truth a land of millions 
of peasant proprietors on fi\e acre farms nek rented or 
plundered b) powerful middlemen both squeezed or litenll) 
tortured b) the Goacrnment of the da), nnd dmen to depend 
on tho usurer for c\cn the seed for each crop Mar and 
famine had alternated m keeping down tho population 
Ignonncc and fear had blunted tho natural shrewdness of 
tho cultiv ator A foul inytliolog) a saddening demon w orship 

1 Tins memorial was published byltmngtons about 1813 and extracts 
from it will bo found in tho ipologj published tu that j ear in which Buchanan 
eulogises Carey a services to science p 100 • 
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and an exacting social system, coveied the land as with a 
pall What even Clnistendom was last becoming in the 
tenth century, India had been all thiough the eighteen 
Christian eentunes 

The boy who liom eight to fouiteen “ chose to lead books 
of science, history, voyages, etc, moie than otheis”, the 
youth whose gardenei uncle would have had him i'ollov. that 
calling, but whose sensitive skin Icept him within doois, vlieie 
he fitted up a 100 m with his botanical and zoological museum , 
the shoemakei-pieacher who made a gaiden aiound e\eiy 
cottage-manse m winch he hved, and v as familial v> lth every 
beast, bud, insect, and tree m the Midlands of England, 
became a scientific obseiver fiom the day he landed at 
Calcutta, an agricultural refoimer from the yeai he fust 
built a wooden faimbouse m the jungle as the Manitoba 
emigiant now does undei veiy different skies, and then 
began to glow and make indigo amid the peasantry at Dmaj- 
poor He thus unconsciously reveals himself and his method 
of working m a letter to Morns, the pi each ei of Clipstone 
“ Mijdnabati, 5 th Decembci 1797 To talk of continuance 
of fnendship and waim affection to you would be folly I 
love yon , and next to seeing your face, a lettei fiom you is 
one of my greatest gratifications I see the handwriting, 
and lead the heart of my friend , nor can the distance of one- 
fouith of the globe prevent a union of hearts 

“ Hitheito I have leframed fiom writing accounts of the 
country, because I concluded that those whose souls were 
panting after the conversion of the heathen would feel but 
little gratified m having an account of the natiual pio- 
ductions of the country But as intelligence of this laud has 
been frequently solicited by several of my friends, I have 
accordingly opened books of observation, which I hope to 
communicate when they are sufficiently authenticated and 
matured I also intend to assign a peculiar share to each of 
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my stated correspondents To you I shall write some 
accounts of the arts utensils, and manufactures of the 
country, to Brother Sutclifl their mythology and religion, 
to Brother Ky land the manners and customs of the inhabit 
ants to Brother Fuller the productions of the country to 
Brother Pearce the language etc and to the Society a joint 
account of the mission 

He had separate boohs for ev ery distinct class as birds 
beasts fishes reptiles etc Long before this on 13th March 
1795 he had written to the learned Hyland lus special corre 
spondent on subjects of science and on Hebrew lus first 
impressions of the physiography of Ben 0 al adding — The 
natural history of Bengal would furnish innumerable novelties 
to a curious inquirer I am making collections and minute 
descriptions of whatever I can obtain and intend at some 
future time to transmit them to Europe 

* Moenab vti 26th Not ember 1796 — I observed in a 
former letter that the beasts have been in general descubed 
hut that the undesenbed birds were supnsmgly numerous 
and in fact new species are still frequently coming under my 
notice "We have sparrows and water wagtails one species 
of crow ducks geese and common fowls pigeons teal 
ortolans plovers snipes like those in Europe but others en 
tirely unlike European birds would fill a \olume Insects 
are very numerous I have seen about twelve sorts of grylk 
or grasshoppers and cncl ets Ants are the most omnivorous 
of all insects we have eight or ten soits very numerous 
The termes or white ants destroy every thing on which they 
fasten they will eat through an oal chest m a day or two and 
devour all its contents Butterflies are not so numerous as 
in England hut I think all different Common flies and 
mosquitoes (or gnats) are abundant and the latter so torment- 
ing as to make one conclude that if the flies m E^ypfc were 
mosquitoes the plague must be almost fhsupportable Here 
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are beetles of many species. Scorpions of tv, o soi ts, the «ling 
of tlie smallest not moital Land ciabs m abundance, and 
an amazing number of other lands of insects Fi-b is very 
plentiful, and the principal animal food of the inhabitants 
I find fewer varieties of vegetables than I could have eoh--~ • 
ceived m so large a countij 7 Edible vegetables aie c caice, 
and fiuit fai fiom plentiful You will peihaps wonder at 
our eating many things lieie which no one eats in England 
as arum} three or foul soits, and poppy leaves ( Papal a 
somniferuni ) 2 We also cut up mallows by the bushes ioi our 
food 3 Amaianths, of thiee soits, we also eat, besides cap- 
sicums, pumpkins, gouids, calabashes, and the egg-pl.u it fiuit ; 
yet we have no hardships m these icspects Rice is th e staple 
article of food and suppoit of the inhabitants . . 

“ My love to the students God raise them up foi <xi eat 
blessings Gieat things are eeitamly at hand” 

But he was also an erudite botanist Had he arrived 
m Calcutta a few days earlier than he did, he would have 
been appointed to the place for which sheer poverty led hiu^ 
to apply, m the Company’s Botanic Gaiden, estabhshedkuu 
the right bank of the Hoogli a few 7 miles below Calcutta, by 
Colonel Alexandei Kyd, for the collection of indigenous and 
acclimatisation of foreign plants There lie at once made the 
acquaintance, and till 1815 letamed the loving fiiendslnp, of its 
superintendent, Di Roxburgh, the leader of a senes of eminent 
men, Buchanan and W allich, Gnffitli, Falconer, T Thomson, and 
Thomas Anderson, the last two cut off in the ripe piormse of 
their manhood One of Carey’s fast lequests was for seeds 
and instruments, not merely from scientific reasons, but that 
he might carry out his eaily plan of working with ins hands as 

1 Cuckoo-pint, of winch ten species are used foi food m hot countnes 

2 Common garden poppy, which is cultivated in the East Indies foi the 

sake of the milky juice contained m the capsule, which, when inspissated, 
forms an opiate • s ^ 
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a farmer while he e\ angelised the people On 5th August 
1794 he wrote to the Society — * I w ish you also to send me 
a few instruments of husbandry viz scythes sickles plough 
wheels and such things, and a y earl) assortment of all 
garden and flowering seeds, and seeds of fruit trees that you 
can possibly procure and let them be packed in papers or 
bottles well stopped which is the best method All these 
things at whatever price you can procure them and the 
seeds of all sorts of field and forest trees etc I will regularly 
remit you the money for every year, and I hope that I may 
depend upon the exertions of my numerous friends to procure 
them Apply to London seedsmen and others as it will be 
a lasting adv antage to this country and I shall have it in 
my power to do this for what I now coll my own country 
Only take care that they are new and dry Again he 
addressed Fuller on 22d June 1797 — 

Mr VEpy DEAR BROTHER— I have yours of August 9 16 
which informs me that the seeds etc were shipped I lia\ e 
received those seeds and other ai tides in tolerable preser 
vation and shall find them a very useful article An ac 
quamtance which I have formed with Dr Roxburgh Super 
mtendent of the Company s Botanic Garden and whose wife 
is daughter of a missionary on the coast may be of future 
use to the mission and make that inv estment of vegetables 
more valuable 

Thus towards the close of his six years sacrifice for the 
people of Dmajpoor does he estimate himself and his scientific 
pursuits m the light of the great conflict to which the Captain 
of Salvation had called him He is opening his heart to 
Fuller again most trusted of all — 

Mudnabati Vlth July 1799 — Respecting myself I have 
nothing mteiesting to say and if I had it appears foreign 
to the design of a mission for the missionaries to be ilways 
speaking of their own experiences I keep several journals 
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it is true, relating to tilings pnvatc and public, i expecting the 
mission, articles of curiosity and science ; but they are some- 
times continued and sometimes discontinued besides, most 
things contained in them aie of too general 01 iuvial a naluie 
to send to England, and I imagine could have no effect, 
except to mock the expectations of our numeious fi lends, 
who are waiting to hear of the conveision of the heathen and 
overthiow of Satan’s kingdom 

“ I therefore only observe, 1 especting myself, that T have 
much proof of the vileness of my heait, much moie than I 
thought of till lately and, indeed, I often feai that instead of 
being instrumental in the conveision of the heathen, I may 
some time dishonour the cause m which I am engaged 
I have lntheito had much expenence of the daily sup- 
ports of a gracious God , but I am conscious that if those 
supports weie mteimitted but foi a little time, my sinful 
dispositions would infallibly predominate At piesent I 
am kept, but am not one of those who aie strong, and do 
exploits 

“I have often thought that a spint of observation is 
necessary m older to our doing or communicating much 
good , and were it not for a very phlegmatic habit, I think 
my soul would he richer I, however, appeal to myself to 
have lost much of my capacity foi making observations, 
impiovements, etc , 01 of retaining what I attend to closely 
For instance, I have been near thiee yeais learning the 
Sanskut language, yet know veiy little of it This is only a 
specimen of what 1 feel myself to he m every lespect I try 
to observe, to imprint what I see and heai on my meinoiy, 
and to feel my heart properly affected with the circumstances, 
yet my soul is impoverished, and I have something of a 
lethargic disease cleaving to my body 

“ I would communicate something on the natural history 
of the country, m addition to what I have befoie written, 
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but no part of that pleasing study is so familiar to me as tbe 
vegetable world 

His letters of this period to Fuller on the fruits of India 
and to Moms on the husbandry of the natives might be 
quoted still as accurate and yet popular descriptions of the 
mango guava and custard apple plantain jack and tamarind 
pomegranate pine apple and lose apple papa) a date and 
cocoa nut citron lime and shaddock Of many of these 
and of foreign fruits which he introduced it might be said 
he found them, poor and he cultivated them till he left to 
succeeding generations a rich and varied orchard 

While still m Dmajpoor he wrote on 1st January 1*798 — 
Seeds of sour apples pears nectarines plums apricots 
cherries gooseberries currants strawberries or raspberries 
put loose into a box of dry sand and sent so as to arrive 
m September October November or December would be a 
great acquisition as is eveiy European production Nuts 
filberts acorns etc would be the same We have lately 
obtained the cinnamon tree and nutmeg tree which Dr 
Roxburgh very obligingly sent to me Of timber trees I 
mention the sissoo the teak and the saul tree which being 
an unnamed genus Dr Roxburgh as a mark of respect to 
me has called Carcya saulea 

The publication of the last name caused Careys sensitive 
modesty extreme annoyance Do not print the names of 
Europeans I was sorr) to see that 50 U printed that Dr 
Roxburgh had named the saul tTee by my name As he is 
m the habit of publishing his drawings of plants it would 
havo looked better if it had been mentioned first by him 
Whether he prevailed with his admiring fnend in the Com 
pany s Botanic Garden to change the name to that which the 
useful sal tree now bears the Skorea robusta we know not 
for contemporary botanists are not able to trace the history 
of the term But Carey will go down* to posterity m the 
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lnstory of botanical reseaich, notwithstanding his own 
hu mili ty and the accidents of time. For Dr Roxburgh gave 
the name of Gareya to an interesting genus of Myilacca, 
This genus of trees or small shiubs is confined to India 1 Of 
the three species of Gareya the G. he?bacea was found by 
Caiey in the term or jungles at tins foot of the Himalaya 
The G. arbmea is a large tree found thioughout India, where 
it is known as the koornba. In Goojarat it reaches a majestic 
size The bark is used by matchlock-men to serve the 
purpose of tinder The G. sphcwica is found on the hills 
of Chittagong, and Sir Joseph Hooker consideis that it is 
doubtfully separable from the piecedmg species The gieat 
French botanist M Benjamin Delessert duly commemorates 
the labouis of Dr Carey m the Music Botamquc That 
promising young scientist, John Graham, whom Sir John 
Malcolm brought from Dnmfiies to Bombay m 1826, and 
who died at THiandala m 1839 at the early age of tliiity-foui, 
gives Carey due honour in his rare Catalogue of the Plants 
Giowing m Bombay and its Vicinity, which ah botanists 
consider a most useful work 

It was m Serampore that the gentle botanist found full 
scope for the one recieation which he allowed himself, m the 
interest of his body as well as of his otheiwise overtasked 
spirit There he had five acies of ground laid out and, m 
time, planted on the Lmneean system The park around 
from which he had the little paradise carefully walled in, 
that Brahmanee bull and villager’s cow, nightly jackal and 
thoughtless youth, might not mtiude, he planted with trees 
then rare or unknown m lower Bengal, the mahogany and 
deodar, the teak and tamaund, the carob and eucalyptus 
The fine American Mahogany has so thnven that the pre- 
sent writer was able, seventy years after the tiees had been 

1 The eucalyptus is the Australian genus, and has been successfully mtio- 
duced into India The cleaves of the common myrtle aie used in native 
medicine 
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planted to supply Government with plentiful seed and 
many friends w ith health) saplings The trees of the pari 
were so placed as to form a noble avenue which long 
shaded the press and was known as Careys Walk The 
umbrageous tamarind formed a dense cover under which 
more than one generation of Care) s successors rejoiced as 
they welcomed visitors to the consecrated spot from all parts 
of India America and Great Britain Tores ters like Brandis 
and Cleghorn at various times visited this arboretum and 
have referred to the trees whose date of planting is known 
for the purpose of recording the rate of grow tli 

Tor the loved garden Care) himself trained native pea 
sants who with the mimetic instinct of the Bengali followed 
his instructions like those of their own Brahmans learned 
the Latin names and pronounced them with their masters 
very accent up till a recent date when Hullodhur the last of 
them passed away The garden with its tropical glories 
and more modest exotics every one of which was as a 
personal fnend and to him had an individual histor) was 
more than a place of recreation It was his orator) the 
scene of prayer and meditation the place where he began 
and ended the day of light — with God What he wrote in 
his earlier journals and letters of the sequestered spot at 
Mudnabati was true in a deeper and wider sense of the 
garden of Seiampore — 23d September lords Day — Arose 
about sunrise and according to my usual practice walked 
into my garden for meditation and pra) er till the servants 
came to family worship 24$ September — Arose and 
retired into my garden for prayer and meditation lo-day n 
great number of persons attended on family w orship 

We have this account from his son Jonathan written m 
1836 — 

In objects of nature my father ivas exceedmglj curious His 
collection of mineral ores, and other subjects*of natural history was 
X 
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extensne, awl obtained lm paifuuhu attention m In nr.* 

and recreation The science of bnfuiij was In* con* fan! dr light and 
study, and Ins fondness foi lus gulden leinaimd to the last No om 
nas allowed to interfere m the uunngunent « of this Jih faiomit.* 
reticat , and it is heie lie enjoj cd Ins most pleasant iimim nt-* of «■/ n, t 
devotion and meditation The nnangemenb made In lmn wite on 
the Lmn.can s\ stem , and to distmb the bid oi b«tdet ot the guidon 
was to touch the apple of Ins c\t The garden fonned tin he t and 
raiest botanical collection of plants m the East, to the txb'u-ion of 
wlucb, by lus couespomlence with pei-on-* ot cmmuiu* in Europe and 
otliei paits of the woild, lus attention was comtanth dmeted , and, 
m xeturn, he supplied his eoire-pondcnt- with inie collection** fium 
the East It was painful to olwei \ e with what distie-s tnj father 
quitted tins scene of Ins enjoyment-, when extiune wi akw dming 
lus last illness, pi e\ anted Ins going to his fa\mmte ictieat Oth it, 
when he was unable to walk, he was diawn into the gaiden m n chan 
placed on a boaul with foui wheels 

“ In ordei to preieiitmegulant) in the attendance of the gardeners 
lie was latteily paiticular m pajmg then* wages with Ins own hands , 
and on the last occasion of doing so, he was much affected that his 
weakness had increased and confined litm to the home But, not- 
withstanding he had closed tins part of Ins carthlj scene, he could not 
leframfrom sending foi Ins gardeners into the room wheie he las, and 
would com eise with them about the plants , and neai lus couch, 
against the wall, he placed the picture of a beautiful slmrb, upon 
which he gazed with delight 

“On this science he frequently gave lectuies, which were well 
attended, and nevei failed to prove interesting Ills publication of 
Roxburgh's Flora Indica is a standard w ork with botanists Of Ins 
botanical friends he spoke with great esteem, and neiei failed to 
defend them when erroneously assailed He encouiaged the study of 
the science wdierevei a desire to acquire it was manifested In this 
particular he w r ould sometimes gently reprove those w ho had no taste 
for it , but he would not spaie those who attempted to under; alue it 
His remark of one of his colleagues was keen and sinking When 
the latter somewhat reprehended Di Caiey, to the medical gentleman 
attending him, for exposing himself so much m the gaiden, he im- 
mediately replied, that his colleague was conversant with the plea- 
suies of a gaiden, just as an animal was with the grass in the field ” 

As from Dmajpoor, so from Serampore after Ins settle- 
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ment there an earl} order was this on 27th Novembei 
1S00 — We are sending nn assortment of Hindoo gods to 
the British Museum and some other curiosities to different 
fnends Do send a few tulips daffodils snowdrops lilies 
and seeds of other things b} Dolton w hen he returns desir 
mg lum not to put them into the hold Send the roots m a 
net or basket to bo hung up an} where out of the reach of 
salt water and the seeds m a separate small box, "iou need 
not be at any expense any fnend will suppl} tlieso things 
The cowslips aud daisies of }our fields would bo greit 
acquisitions here Mr Robert Brewm of Leicester would 
with the utmost pleasure send }ou an assortment What 
the daisies of the English fields became to Care} and how 
his request was long after answered is told b} James Mont 
gomcr} the Morauan who formed after Cow per the second 
poet of the missionar} reformation — 

THE IN INDIA 

Tho simple history of these staims is the following V friend of mine a 
scientific botanist rcsidin 0 near Sheffield lnd sent a packago of sundry hinds 
of British seeds to the lcarnc 1 oil l vcncrablo Doctor \\ illiam Cxm one of 
the lirst Baptist Missionaries to India where thej had established themselves 
in tho small Danish settlement of Seram pore in the province of Bengal 
Somt. of tho seeds had been enclose 1 in a bag containing a portion of their 
uativa earth In March 18 l a letter of acknowledgment was received, bj 
his correspondent from the Doctor who was himself well skilled in botany 
and had a garlcn nch in flanks both tropical anl European In this 
enclosure lie was aiont to spend an hour ever} morning bef re ho entered 
upon those labours and studies which have rendered his name illustrious both 
at homo and abroad as one of tho most accomphshe I of Oriental scholars 
and a translator of the Holy Scriptures into manj of tho Hindoo langua es 
In the letter aforementioned winch was shown to me tho good man Bays — 
That I might be sure not to lose any part of jour valuable present I shook 
the bag over a patch of earth in a shad} place on visiting which a few days 
afterwards I found springing np to niy inexpressible delight a Lcllis } erwiis 
of our English pastures I know not that I ever enjojed since leaving 
Lnrope a simple pleasure so eVquisito as tho si 0 ht of this English Daisy 
afforded me not having seen one for upwards thirty years and never 
expecting to see one i 0 ain 
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“On tlio pciusal of tins passage, the following stanzas ‘-tuned to spring 
up almost spontaneouslj m in} mind, as the ‘little English Hotter’ in tin 
good Doctoi’s garden, whom I imagined to he thus addicting it on its 1 uddin 
appearance With great care and attention he ttas aide to perpetuate ‘ the 
Daisy in India’ as an annual onl}, raised b} seed fiom season to season 
It may bo ohsened that, amidst the liwmmncc of tropical \egetalion, there 
are compaiativcl} fett small plants, like the multifarious progen} of our 
native flora 

“There is a beautiful coincidence betttecn a fact and a fiction m this cir- 
cumstance Among the man} natuial and stiihing expedients h} v Inch the 
ingenious authoi of Ilobinson Crusou contmcs to snppl} his hero on the 
desolate island uith necessaries and comforts of life, not indigenous, nc arc 
informed, that Ciusoe one da}, long aftei Ins slupwra k and residence there, 
peiceived some delicate blades of icgctition peeping forth, after thr rains, 
on a patch of giound near Ins dwelling place Not knowing what the} were, 
lie watched their giowtlifrom da} to da}, till he ascertained, to his ‘inex- 
pressible delight,’ that they were plant-, of some kind of English corn 
He then recollected has mg shaken out on that spot the dust} refuse of 
‘a hag’ winch had been used to hold grain for the fowls on slupboird. 
‘With great care and attention’ ho was enabled to piescne the piccious 
stalks till the full coni npened in the cai lie then reaped the first-fnnts of 
this spontaneous harvest, sowed them again, and, till his iclcase from captn it} 
there, ate bread m his lonely abode, 

‘ Placed far amul the inelnnchol} mam ’ 

“ Thrice welcome, little English flower 1 
My mother-countiy’s white and red, 

In rose or lily, till this horn, 

Never to me such beauty spread 
Transplanted fiom thine island-bed, 

A treasure m a gram of eaitli, 

Strange as a spirit from the dead, 

Thine embryo sprang to birth 1 

tc Thrice welcome, bttle English flow r er 1 
Whose tribes, beneath our natal skies, 

Shut close their leaves while vapouis lower , 

But, when the sun’s gay beams arise, 

With unabash’d but modest eyes, 

Follow his motion to the west, 

Nor cease to gaze till daylight dies, 

Then fold themselves to rest 
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* Tbnce w elcome little English flower * 

To this re plendent hemisphere 
Where Flora s pant offspring ton er 
In gorgeous luencs all the 3 car 
Thou, onl) thou, art little here 
Like worth unfriended and unknown 
let to raj Bntwh heart more dear 
Than all tlic torrid zone 

Thrice welcome little English flower * 

Of carlj eccnc3 belotcd by me 

While happy in m3 fithers boner 

Thou shaft the blithe memorial be 

The fairy sports of mfancj 

^ outh s golden age and manhood a pnme 

Home countrj kindred fnend3 — with thee 

I find m this far clime 

Thrice welcome little English flower 1 
1 11 rear thee with a trembling hand 
Oh for the April sun and shoner 
The sweet Maj dews of that fair land 
Where Dnue thick os star light stand 
In ei cry walk 1 — that here maj shoot 
Thy scions and tin buds expand, 

A hundred from one root 

‘ Thrice welcome little Engli h flow er < 

To me the pledge of hope un ecn 
When sorrow would ro> 6onl oerpower 
For J039 that were or might lia\e been 
I’ll call to mind how fresh and green 
I saw thee waking from the dust 
Then turn to beaten with brow serene 
And place in God m3 trust ’ 

Prom every distant station from Amboy na to Delhi he 
received seeds and animals and specimens of natural history 
The very schoolboys when they went out into the world and 
the young civilians of Port William College enriched his 
collections To Jabez his son m Auaboyna we find him 
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tlms wilting “ Pi ay do 3011 know mi) thing about the 
Alfoors ? Does then language diflei iiom the Mabry - ? JI.u 0 
they any wilting ? Aie they heathens ? And what gods do 
they worship? I am veiy devious oi inhumation on 
this subject I have alieady mfoimed jou or the luck- 
less fate of all the animals you have sent 1 know of no 
remedy foi the living animals dying, but by a little attention 
to packing them, 3011 may send skins of buds and anirnnk 
of eveiy kind, and also seeds and loots I lately icceivcd a 
paicel of seeds fiom Mooie (a laige bo3* who, 3011 mav 
lemember, was at school when the pi mting-office was burnt), 
evei3 r one of which bids fan to glow lie is in 'some of the 
Malay islands Aftei all you have gieatlj contnbuted to 
the enlaigement of my collection ” 

“ Vltlv September 1 S 16 . I appiovc much of Bencoolcn 
as a place foi 3 r oui futme lahoxus, unless 3011 should inthei 
choose the island of Borneo The English niaj T send a 
Besident fclnthei aftei a time. 1 mention this hom a con- 
veisation I had some months ago on the subject with Loid 
Moira, who told me that tlieie is a laige bodj r of Chinese on 
that island ” The} r “ applied to the late Lieut -Govemoi of 
Java, requesting that an English Besident may he sent to 
govern them, and offering to he at the whole expense of his 
salaiy and government He informed me that a gentleman, 
had it in charge to make proper inquiry into the encumstance, 
and proposed that J Maishman should accompany lnm, 
saymg that the Besident would have it m Ins pow r er to do 
much foi him He also mentioned you as a fit person to go, 
if I choose it rather than for John to go I declined it 
The Borneo business may come to nothing, hut if it should 
succeed it would he a glorious opening for the Gospel m 
that large island Sumatia, however, is larger than any one 
man could occupy ” As we read this we see the Seiampore 
apostle’s hope fulfilled after a different fashion, m Bajah 
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ProoLes settlement at Sarawal and in tlie chirter of the 
North Borneo Company though not m the e\ angelical sue 
cess of the missionary societies as jet -whether Dutch or 
English 

To Poxbur^h and his Danish successor Wallich to Voigt 
who succeeded Wallich m Serampore and hundreds of corre 
spondents in India and Germanj Great Britain and America 
Carey did many a service m sending plants and — what was a 
greater sacrifice foi so busj a man — writing letters "What 
he did for the Hortus Btngalensis maj stand for all 

When m 1814 Dr Koxburgh was sent to sea almost 
dying Dr Carey edited and printed at his own press 
that now aery rare volume the Hortus Bcngalensis or a 
Catalogue of the Plants of the Honourable East India Com 
panys Botanic Garden in Calcutta The manuscript had 
been copied out bj a native writer who had show n a loftj 
indifference to gender m the cases in which specific names 
had been removed from one genus to another Carey s intro 
duction of twelv e large pages is perhaps his most cb iractenstic 
writing on a scientific subject His genuine fnendlmess and 
humilitj shine forth m the testimony he bears to the abili 
ties zeal and success of the great botanist who m twenty 
j ears had created a collection of 3200 species Of these 3000 
at least had been given by the European residents m India 
himself most largely of all ,a fact which not only vindicates 
them from the charge of indifference to this object but evinces 
a degree of attention to it scarcely paralleled in an equal 
population in any other countrj Having shown m detail 
the utilitj of botanical gardens especially in all the foreign 
settlements of Great Britain be declared that only a beginning 
had been made in observing and cataloguing the stock of 
Asiatic productions He urged English residents all over 
India to set apart a small plot for the reception of the plants 
of their neighbourhood and when nding about the country to 
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maik plants which then tenants could bung nn to thr* ni.t- 
seiy, getting them to wide the mine name o{ < ath He 
desidciated guldens nt Ilmdwai, Ddln, Dacca, and Svllnl 
wlieie plants that will not Inc at Calcutta might pn^pu, a 
suggestion which was alteiwaids rained out b\ the Govnn- 
ment m establishing a guidon nt Sahainnpooi, in the Koith- 
west piovmec, in a Sub-lliiualaynn legion, which ha 6 * boon 
successtully dnecled It) Ro\ le, Fakonei, and .Tame-on 

The piactical enthusiast thus continues "Something ot 
the same natuie in each of the island, would he de-amble to 
secuie collections thcic, and to piesene the plant-, collected, 
that duplicates and e\en triplicates might he sent m ‘ucu 1 "- 
sion to the Botanical Gaiden at Calcutta, without winch tin) 
cannot be expected in gencial to succeed, hut wlncli would 
secure then* naturalisation m Bengal if eitliei so useful 01 
so beautiful as to make that deniable, and would gitatly 
promote botanical knowledge by adding to our picscnt cata- 
logues tbe gieatest pait of the undiseo\cied liclies o( the 
vegetable kingdom m tbe Eastern pait of tbe wmld ” 

On Di Roxbuigli’s death m 1815 Hr Caio) waited to see 
vdietlier anEnghsli botanist would publish the fimt ol tlmty 
yeais’ labour of Ins fnend m the descnption of moie than 
2000 plants, natives of Eastern Asia At Ins own ndc he 
then, m 1820, nndeitook this publication, oi the Flo) a Induct, 
placing on the title-page, "All Thy works piaise Thee, 
0 Loid David ” Dr TVal hell’s absence on a botanical 
mission m Nepal for eighteen months, and the anxiety of 
Di Carey, whom he termed my “ inestimable friend the Rev 
Editor,” to include the new' descnptions m the book, led to 
delay m the appeaiance of the second volume till 1824 
• Both were lepimted m 1832 along with the third 'volume, 
when at Captain Roxburgh's desire Dr Wallich’s additions 
were struck out When the Roxburgh MSS weie made ovei 
to the library of tlieJBotamc Gaiden at Calcutta, the fouith 
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and final volume appeared with this touching note regarding 
the new edition — The work was printed from MSS m the 
possession of Dr Carey and it was carried through the press 
when he was labouring under the debility of great age 
The advanced age of Dr Carey did not admit of an) longer 
delaj 

His first public attempt at agricultural reform was made 
m the paper which he contributed to the Transactions of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society and which appeared m 1811 m 
the tenth volume of the Asiatic Reseat ches In the space of 
an ordinary Quarterly Review article he describes the State 
of Agriculture m the District of DinajpOor and urges lm 
provements such as only the officials settler* and Govern 
raent could begin The soils the extremely poor people 
their proportionally simple and wretched farming utensils 
the cattle the primitive irrigation alluded to in Deuteronomy 
as watering with the foot and the modes of ploughing and 
reaping are rapidly sketched and illustrated bj lithographed 
figures drawn to scale In greater detail the principal crops 
are treated The staple crop of rice in its many v aneties and 
harvests at different seasons is lucidly brought before the 
Government in language which it would have been well to 
remember or reproduce m the subsequent avoidable famines 
of Onssa and North Bihar Indigo is set before us with the 
skill of one who had O rown and manufactured it for ) ears 
the many inconveniences and objections attending its cultiva 
tion are not overlooked The hemp and jute plants are 
enlarged on m language which unconsciously anticipates the 
vast and enriching development given to the latter as an 
evport and a local manufacture since the Crimean War An 
account of the oil seeds and the faulty mode of expressing 
the oil which made Indian linseed oil unfit for painting is 
followed by remarks on the cultivation of wheat to which 
recent events have given great importance Though many 
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parts, even of Dmajpooi, veie fit foi tlic giowth of vhe.fi ami 
bailey, tlie natnes x^ochiecd only a daik sanely limn bad 
seed “Poi the puipose of making a tunl 1 sowed Patna 
wheat on a huge quantity of land m the yeai l7l) S, the 
flour xnoduced fiom which was of a iciy good quality." I he 
pulses, tobacco, the eggplant, the capsicums the cucmnbeis, 
the aium loots, tumieiic, ginger, and sugai-cane, all x>ass m 
leview in a style which the lion-scientific icadei may enjoy 
and the expeit must axipieciate Impiovements in method 
and the introduction of the best kinds of plants and \ ege- 
tables aie suggested, notv ltlistanding " the })o\ ci tv, piejudiees 
and indolence of the natives ” 

This papei is most lemaikable, hoveier, foi the true note 
winch its wnitei was the fiist to stnke on the subject o( 
forestiy If w r e leflect that it was not till 3 846 that the 
Government made the first attempt at foi ost consenancy, m 
older to pieserve the timbei of Malabai foi the Bombay dock- 
yard , and not till aftei the conquest of Pegu, m lSd5, that 
the Marquis of Dalhousie was led by the Ft icnd of India 
to appoint Professor D Biandis of Bonn to caie for the 
forests of Buima and Dr Cleghorn foi those of South India, 
we shall axipreciate the wise foiesiglit of the missionaiy- 
scliolai, who, having fiist made his ovm paik a model of foiest 
teaching, wrote such vmids as these eaily m the centmy 
“The cultivation of timber has hitheito, I believe, been vdiolly 
neglected Several soits have been planted all over 
Bengal and would soon furnish a veiy laige share of the timbei 
used m the country The sissoo, the Andaman redwood, the 
teak, the mahogany, the satm-vmod, the chlrasi, the toona, 
and the sinsha should be principally chosen The jdantmg 
of these trees single, at the distance of a furlong fiom each 
other, would do no injury to the ciops of corn, but would, by 
cooling the atmospheie, lather be advantageous In many 
places spots now unproductive would be improved by clumps 
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or small plantations of timber under -which ginger and 
turmeric might be cultivated to great advantage In some 
situations sal would prosper Indeed the improve 
meats that might be made in this country by the planting 
of timber can scarcely be calculated Teak is at present 
brought fiom the Burman dominions The French 
naturalists have already be c un to turn their attention to 
the culture of this valuable tree as an object of national 
utility This will be found impracticable in France but 
may perhaps be attempted somewhere else To England the 
first commercial country in the world its importance must 
be obvious 

Ten years passed Carey continued to watch and to extend 
his agn horticultural experiments in his own e arden and to 
correspond with botanists m all parts of the world but still 
nothing was done publicly in India At last on 15th April 
1820 when the advantages arising from a numbef of persons 
uniting themselves as a Society for the purpose of carrying 
forward any undertaking were 0 enerally acknowledged the 
shoemaker and preacher who had a generation before tested 
these advantages m the formation of the first Foreign Mission 
Society issued a Prospectus of an Agricultural and Horticul 
tural Society m India from the Mission House Serampore 
The prospectus thus concluded — Both m forming such a 
Society and in subsequently promoting its objects important 
to the happiness of the country as they regard them the 
writer and his colleagues will be hippy m doing all their 
other avocations will permit Native as well as European 
gentlemen were particularly invited to co operate It is 
peculiarly desirable that native gentlemen should be eligible 
as members of the Society because one of its chief objects 
wall be the improv ement of their estates and of the peasantry 
winch reside thereon They should therefore not only be 
eligible as members but also as officers af the Society in pre 
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cisely the same mannei as Europeans” At the fir-t meeting 
m the Tow n Hall of Calcutta, Caiey and Marshman found 
only tin ee Euiopeans beside themselves They ie-ohed to 
pioceed, and m two months the) secured inoie than fifty 
membeis, seveial of whom weic natnes The fiist fonmil 
meeting was held on 14th September when the constitution 
w r as diawn up on the lines laid down m the piospectus, if 
being specially piovided “ that gentlemen of e\ei) nation be 
elunble as membeis” 

O 

At the next meeting Di Cai e> was lequested to diaw* up 
a senes of queues, which weie cnculated widel), in oulei to 
obtain “ collect infoimation upon e\eiy ciicunntance which 
is connected until the state of agiiculluie and horticultuie m 
the vanous xnovinces of India ” The twenty queues show a 
grasp of pnnciples, a masteiy of detail, and a kindliness of 
spirit which leveal the practical faimei, the accomplished 
observer, and the thoughtful philanthropist all m one One 
only w T e may quote “19 In what manner do you think 
the comfoits of the peasantry around you could be increased, 
then health better seemed, and tlieir gen eial happiness pro- 
moted 7 " The Marquis of Hastings gladly became patron, 
and ever since the Government has made a grant to the 
Society, which is now Es 2400 a year His wife showed 
such an interest in its progress that the membeis obtained 
kei consent to sit to Chirmery foi her portiait to fill the 
largest panel m the house at Titigui The Society became 
speedily popular, for Carey watched its infancy with loving 
solicitude, and was the life of its meetings In the sixty-five 
years of its existence some five thousand of the best men m 
India have been its membeis, of whom nearly five bundled 
are Asiatics Agriculturists, mil ltaiy and medical officeis, 
civilians, clergy, and merchants are represented on its roll m 
neaily equal proportions The whole number at piesent is 
about six hundred <The one Society has giowm into three in 
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India and it formed tlie model for the Bo)al Agricultural 
Societj of England which was not founded till 1838 

Italy and Scotland alone preceded Carey in this organ 
isation and he quotes with approbation the action of Sir 
John Sinclair in 1790 which led to the first inquiry into 
the state of British agriculture. The Transactions which 
Care) led the Soeict) to promise to publish m English 
Bengali and Hindostam lme proved to bo onl) the first of 
a senes of special periodicals representing Indian agriculture 
generally tea and forestr) The various Governments in 
India Imv o economic museums and the Gov ernment of India 
under Lord Mayo lias established a Pevenue and Agncul 
tural Department Care) s earl) propo c al of premiums each 
of a hundred rupees or the Socict) s gold medal for the most 
successful cultiv ation on a commercial scale of coffee and im 
proved cotton for the successful introduction of European 
fruits for the improvement of indigenous fruits for the 
successful introduction from the Eastern Islands of the man 
gosteen or doorian and for the manufacture of cheese equal 
to Warwickshire had the best results m some cases In 1825 
Mr Lamb of Dacca was presented b) Pe\ Dr Care) in the 
chair with the gold medal for a maund (80 lbs ) of coffee 
grown then. Care) s own head gardener became famous for 
Ins cabbages and we find tins sentence in the Societ) s Beport 
just after their founders death — Who would have credited 
fifteen years ago that we could have exhibited vegetables in 
the Town Hall of Calcutta equal to the choicest in Covent 
Garden? The berries brought from Arabia m his wallet by 
the pilgnm Baba Booden to the lulls of M) sore which bear 
his name two centunes ago have since that Dacca expert 
ment covered the uplands of South India and Cej Ion Before 
Carey died he knew of the discovery of the indigenous tea 
tree in its original home on the Assam border of Tibet b) 
0 A Bruce — a discovery which fostered b) the Society 
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and Government alike, is fast putting India m the }>kv ‘ oi 

* 

China as a pioducei 

In the Society’s Pioccuhn ys for Oth January 1828 v,e 
find this significant lecoul “Kesohed at the suggt Aion 
of the Rev Di C’aiey that peimi^sion he gi\en to Goluk 
Cliundia, a blacksmith of Titigui, to exhibit a steam engine 
made by himself \\ lthout the aid of an}' Em opean ai list ” At 
the next meeting, \\ hen 109 molca oi natne gaideneia com- 
peted at the annual exhibition of vegetables, the steam engine 
was submitted and pionounced “iwelul foi n u gating land 4 , 
made upon the inode of a huge steam engine belonging 
to the missionaiies at Seiampoie” A piemnun of 3GJ0 
was piesented to the ingenious blacksmith as an encourage- 
ment to fuitlier exeitions ol Ins mdustiy ‘When m 1832 
tlie aftei wards well-known Lieutcnant-Goacmoi Thomason 
was deputy -secietaiy to Government, lie applied to the 
Society foi information regaulmg the manufactmc of papm 
Dr Carey and Dam Komal Sen veie lcfeued to, and the 
foimer thus leplied m his usual concise and cleai mannei 

“ "When e commenced paper-making several i ear ago, lmi mg then 
no machinery, lie employed a numhei of native papei makers to make 
it m the way to nhich they had been accustomed, mth the exception 
of mixing conjee oi rice giuel with the pulp and using it as swing, 
our object being that of making papei miperuous to insects Our 
success at first was veiy mipeifect, but the piocess nas conducted as 
follous — 

“A quantity of sunn, vi/ the fibies of Ciotolana juncca, uas 
steeped repeatedly m bmeivater, and then exposed to the an bj spiead- 
mg it on the grass , it was also repeatedly pounded by tlie dhenkee oi 
pedal, and when sufficiently reduced by tins process to make a pulp, 
it was mixed m a gnmla until "Rater, so as to make it of the consist- 
ence of thick soup Tlie frames with u Inch the sheets were taken up 
were made of mat of tlie size of a sheet of paper The operatoi sitting 
by the gumla dipped this frame m the pulp, and after it uas chained 
gave it to an assistant, who laid it on the glass to dry this finished 
the process with us , but for the native maiket tins paper is aftei w aids 
sized by holding a nuihber of sheets by the edge and dipping them 
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carefully in conjee so as to keep the Bheets separate They are after 
wards dried folded, and pressed by putting them betw een two boards 
the upper board of which is loaded with one or more large stone 

In the Engli h method the pulp is prepared by the mill and put 
into cisterns the frames are made of fine w ire and the workman stands 
by the cistern and takes up the pulp on the frames The heets when 
sufficiently dry are hung on lines to dry completely after w hich they 
are sized if sizing be required 

We now make our paper by machinery in which the pulp is let 
to run on a web of wire and passing over several cylinders the last of 
which is heated by steam it is dried and tit for u e in about two 
minutes from its having been m a liquid state 

In tlie half century since that leply the Government of 
India under the pressure of the home authorities has alter 
nately discouraged and fostered the manufacture of paper on 
the spot At present it is in the wiser position of preferring 
to purchase its supplies m India at once as being cheaper 
and that it may develop the use of the man} paperm iking 
fibres there Hence at the Calcutta Exhibition of 1881 82 
the jurors began their report on the machine and hand made 
paper submitted to them with a reference to Carey and this 
report of Ins The Seranipore mills were gradually crushed 
by the expensive and unsatisfactor} contncts made by the 
India Office The neighbouring Bally mills seem to flourish 
since the abandonment of that vntual monopol} and Care} s 
anticipations as to the utilisation of the plantain and other 
fibres of India are being realised 1 nearly a century after lie 
first formed them 

Carey expanded and published his Address respecting 
an Agricultural Society in India m the quarterly Friend of 
India He still thinks it necessary to apologise for his action 
by quoting his hero Bramerd who was constrained to assist 
the Indian converts with his counsels in sowing their maize 
and arranging their secular concerns Eew he adds with 

1 Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Socutj of India vol mi 
part l new senes Calcutta 1883 p 1 
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the true bieadth of genius which conveited the Baptist shoe- 
maker into the Chnstian statesman and scholai, “who aie 
extensively acquainted with human life, will esteem these 
caies eitliei unwoithy of religion or incongruous with its 
highest enjoyments ” When Carey wrote, not only were the 
millions of five-acre farmeis m India only beginning to lecover 
fiom the oppression and neglect of former ruleis and visitation 
of terrific famines, as we have seen Trade was as depressed as 
agriculture Tiansit duties, not less offensive than those of the 
Chinese, continued to weigh down agricultural industry till 
Lord W Bentmck’s time and later The English Government 
levied an unequal scale of duties on the staples of the East 
and West Indies, agamst which the foimer petitioned m vam 
The East India Company kept the people m ignoiance, and 
continued to exclude or persecute the Euiopean capitalist 
and captam of labour as an “ interlopei ” The large native 
landholders were as uneducated as the cultivators Befoie 
all he set these reforms close attention to the improvement 
of land, the best method of cropping land, the introduction of 
new and useful plants, the lmpiovement of the implements of 
husbandly, the improvement of live stock, the bunging of 
waste lands under cultivation, the improvement of horticul- 
ture He went on to show that, m addition to the abundance 
which an improved agricultuie would diffuse throughout the 
country, the surplus of gram exported, besides “her opium, 
her indigo, her silk, and her cotton,” would greatly tend to 
enuch India and endear Britain to hei “ Whatever may 
be thought of the Government of Mi Hastings and those who 
immediately preceded him, for these last forty years Tudia 
has certainly enjoyed such a Government as none of the 
provinces of the Persian or the Boman Empire ever enjoyed 
for so great a length of time m succession, and, indeed, one 
almost as new m the annals of modem Euiope as m those of 
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Care} found one of the greatest obstacles to agricultural 
progress to be the fact that not one European owned a single 
foot of the soil a singular fact m the history of nations 
removed only about the time of his own death His remarks 
on tins have a present significance — 

It doubtle 3 originated in a laudable care to preserve our Indian 
f How subjects from insult and violence which it was feared could 
uircelj be done if natives of Britain wholly unacquainted with the 
laws and customs of the people were permitted to settle mdt crimi 
nately ra India While the wisdom of this regulation at that time s 
not impugned however it may not be improper to inquire whether 
at the present time a permission to hold landed property to be granted 
by Government to British subjects m India according to their own 
di cretion might not be of the highest beneht to the country and in 
some degree advantageous to the Government itself 

The objections which have been urged against any measure of 
tins natme are chiefly that the indiscriminate admission of Europeans 
into the country nn 0 ht tend to alienate the minds of the inhabitants 
from Britain or po sibly lead to its disruption from Britain m a way 
similar to that of America. Respecting this latter circumstance it is 
certain that in the common cour&e of events a greater evil could 
scarcely befall India On the continuance of her connection with 
Britain is suspended her every hope relative to improvement ecunty 
and happiness The moment India falls again under the dominion of 
any one or any number of native princes all hope of mental improve 
ment or even of security for person or property will at once vanish 
Nothing could be then expected but scenes of rapine plunder blood 
shed and violence till its inhabitants were sealed over to irremediable 
wretchedness without the most distant raj of hope respecting the 
future. And were it severed from Bntam m any other way the 
reverse felt in India would be unspeakably great At present all the 
learning the intelligence the probitj the philanthropy the weight of 
character existing in Britain are brought to bear on India. There is 
scarcely an individual sustaining a part in the administration of affairs 
who does not feel the weight of that tribunal formed by the suffrages 
of the wise and the good in Britain though he be stationed in the 
remotest parts of India. Through the medium of a free press the 
wisdom, probit} and philanthropy which pervade Britain exercise an 
almost unbounded sway over every part of IrjcLia, to the incalculable 
V 
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advantage of ih inhabitants , con'-tiluling :i tuumph of xnlu< and 
wisdom tins unknow n to tlie ancients, and which v ill iimex-e m it- 
eflects m e\act pioportion to the increase in Bn tain of justiu, gener- 
osity, and love to mankind Let India, lion gut, he ‘-ou.ied from 
Bnlain, and the n eight of these is felt no more 

“It is a fact that m case of ontxage 01 injun it is m mo-t 
easier for a natixe to obtain justice against a Ltuoptiii, than for v 
European to obtain redress if insulted or w rouged In a natne This 
cucumstnnce, attended as it max he xxitli some mconx dilutee, leikcts 
the highest honour on the Biitish name , it is a fact of v. Inch India 
aftouls almost the fust instance on letoid m the annals of liMorx 
Butain is nearly the fust nation m x\lio«e foieign Couits of .lu-tici a 
tenderness for the natra e inhabitants habitual!) piexaiL oua all the 
partialities ansmg from countrj and education If there ever existed 
a pel rod, theiefore, m -which a European could oppie-- a natne of 
India with impunity, that time is passed aw ax xxc trust foi ex»r 
That a permission of this natuie might tend to scxci India fiom 
Bntam after the example of Ameiica is of all things the mo-t improli- 
able 

Long before the number of Butiah landholders in India shall 
have become considerable, Penang and the Eastern Isles, Cox Ion, the 
Cape, and even the Isles of New South Wales, max m European 
population far exceed them m number , and umtedlx , if not smglv, 
render the most distant step of this nature as impracticable, ns it xxould 
he ruinous to the xx elfare and happiness of India 

“ British- bom landholders xxould naturall) maintain all their 
national attachments, for what Briton can lo=e them 1 and derne then 
happiness fionr corresponding with the xvise and good at home If 
sufficiently wealthy, they would no doubt occasionally xisit Butain, 
where indeed it might he expected that some of them xx ouhl reside for 
years together, as do the oxxners of estates m the West Indies While 
Britain shall remain what she now is, it will he impossible foi those 
xvho have once felt the force of British attachments, ex’er to foi ego 
them Those feelings w r ould animate tlieir minds, occupy their con- 
versation, and regulate the education and studies of their children, w ho 
would be in general sent home that they might there imbibe all those 
ideas of a moral and intellectual natuie for which our beloved 
country is so eminent Thus a new intercourse would he established 
between Bntam and the proprietors of land m India, highly to the 
advantage of both countnes While they derived their highest happi- 
ness from the religion, .Jfche literature, the philanthropy and public 
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spirit of Britain they would on the other hand be able to furnish 
Bntam with the most accurate and ample information relative to the 
state of things m a country m which the property they held there 
constrained them to feel so deep an interest. The ftar of all oppres 
eion bemg out of the question while it would be so evidently the 
interest not only of every Briton but of every Christian, whether 
British or native, to secure the protecting aid of Britain at least os 
long as tico-thirds of the inhabitants of India retained the Hindoo or 
Mussulman system, of religion few things would be more lifafly to cement 
and preserve the connection between both countries than the existence 
of such a class of British horn landholders in Indio. 

It is profitable to read this m the light of the events of 
the subsequent half century— of the Duff Bentinch reforms 
the Sepoy mutiny the government of the Queen Empress the 
existence of more than two millions of Christians m India 
the social and commercial development due to the non-official 
and official aliens from Great Britain and America On the 
materialistic side alone the first of the reports showin 0 the 
industrial and agricultural resources of the Indian Empire 
prepared for the London Exhibition of 1886 will form 
the most pregnant commentary on Care} s scientific and 
economic work Whatever pictures may be drawn of dis 
tress m any part of India we find the Agricultural Secretary 
of the Government sajmg there is no doubt that the condi 
tion of the cultivators generally is materially better than it 
was fifty years ago And as if he were quoting Careys 
language of urgency sixty five years before he adds — The 
State landlord m chief is promoting railway s canal and well 
irrigation the improvement of the rent and re\enue systems 
the reclamation of waste lands with the establishment of 
fuel and fodder reserves the introduction of agiicultuial lm 
provements by new machines and new methods 1 

There is one evil which Carey never ceased to point out 

1 Mr Bucks address on the Agricultural Resources of India pub 
listed in the Journal of the London Society of Arts 30th January 1885 p 
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but which the very perfection of our judicial procedure and 
the tempoiary character of oui land assessments have intensi- 
fied “ the bon owing system of the natives ” While 12 
per cent is the so-called legal rate of mteiest, it is never 
below 36, and more fiequently nses to 72 per cent. 
Native marriage customs, the commercial custom of “ad- 
vances,” agricultuial usage, and our civil procedure combine 
to s ink millions of the peasantry lower than they were 
this lespect, m Carey’s time Fortins, too, he had a rem 
so far as it was m his power to mitigate an evil which 
practical Christianity will cme He was the fust to 
m India that system of savmgs banks which the Goven J 
of India has of late sought to encouiage 1 

At a time when the English and even Scottish IT Mi- 
sfiles denied their honorary degrees to all Bntish subjer /'ho 
were not of the established Churches, Brown TJnivei /y, m 
the United States Judson’s spontaneously sent Carey the 
diploma of Doctor of Divinity That was m the yeai 1807. 
In 1823 he was elected a corresponding member of the Hoiti- 
cultuial Society of London, a membei of the Geological 
Society, and a Fellow of the Linncean Society To him 
the latter year was evei memoiable, not foi such honours 
winch he had not sought, but for a flood of the Damoodar 


river, which, overflowing its embankments and desolating the 
whole country between it and the Hoogli, submeiged his 
garden and the mission grounds with three feet of water, 
swept away the botanic treasures or buried them under sand, 
and destroyed his own house Carey was lying in bed at 
the time, under an apparently fatal fever following disloca- 
tion of the hip -joint He lost his footing when stepping 
from a boat on his weekly return from Calcutta, and had 
been earned to his room by the boatmen Surgical science 
was then less equal to such a case than it is now, and foi 
nine days he .suffeiod agony, which on the tenth resulted m 
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fever When hurriedly carried out of his tottering house 
which m a few hours wis scoured away by the rest of the 
torrent into a hole fifty feet deep Ins first thought was of 
his o-arden For six months he used crutches but long 
before he could put foot to the ground he was careful!} 
borne all over the scene of desolation His noble collection 
of exotic plants unmatched in Asia save m the Company s 
Garden was gone His scientific arrangement of orders and 
families was obliterated It seemed as if the fine barren sand 
of the mountain torrent would make the paradise a desert 
for ever The venerable botanist was wounded in his keenest 
part but he lost not an hour in issuing orders and writing 
off for new supplies of specimens and seed*? which years 
after made the place as lovely if not so precious as before 
He thus wrote Hr Ry land — 

Sepampore Dec 22 1823 

My dear Brothep — I once more address you from the 
land of the living a mercy which about two mouths ago I 
had no expectation of nor did any one expect it more than 
nor perhaps so much as myself On the 1st of October I 
went to Calcutta to preach and returned with another friend 
about midnight When I got out of the boat close to our 
own premises my foot slipped and I fell , my fuend also fell 
m the same place I however perceived that I could not 
rise nor even make the smallest effort to rise The boatmen 
earned me into the house and laid me on a couch and my 
fnend who was a medical man examined my hurt — From 
all this affliction I am through mercy, nearly restored I am 
still very weak and the injured limb is very painful I am 
unable to walk two steps without crutches , y et my strength 
is sensibly increasing and Dr Mellis who attended me during 
the illness says he has no doubts of my perfect recovery 

During my confinement in October such a quantity of 
water came down from the western hills that it laid the 
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whole country for about a hundred miles m length and the 
same m breadth, under water. The Ganges was filled b> the 
flood, so as to sinead far on every side Seiampoie was undei 
water , we had three feet of watei in our gaiden foi se\ o# or 
eight days Almost all the houses of the natives in that \ ast 
extent of countiy fell, their cattle weie swept away, and the 
people, men, women, and children Some gained ele\ ated spots, 
where the water still lose so high as to tin eaten them with 
death, others climbed trees, and some floated on the ioofs of 
their ruined houses One of the Church imssionai ics, Mi 
Jetter, who had accompanied Mr Thomason and some otliei 
gentlemen to Bnrdwmn to examine the schools there, called on 
me on his leturn and gave me a most disliessmg account of 
the fall of houses, the loss of propeity, the Molent lushing of 
wateis, so that none, not even the best swimmeis, dared to 
leave the place where they w r ere 

“ Tins inundation was very destructive to the Mission 
house, or rather the mission premises A slip of the earth 
(somewhat bice that of an avalanche), took place on the bank 
of the liver near my bouse, and gradually approached it until 
only about ten feet of space were left between that and the 
house, and that space soon split At last two flssuies 
appealed in the foundation and wall of the house itself This 
was a signal foi me to remove , and a house built for a pro- 
fessor m the College being empty, I removed to it, and 
through rneicy am now comfortably settled there 

“ I have neaily filled my letter with this account, hut I 
must give you a short account of the state of my mind v r hen 
I could think, and that was generally when excited by an 
access of friends , at other times I could scaicely speak or 
think I concluded one or two days that my death was near I 
had no joys , nor any fear of death, or reluctance to die , hut 
never was I so sensibly convinced of the value of an Atoning 
S aviour as then Leonid only say, * Hangs my helpless soul 
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on thee, and adopt the language of the first and second 
verges of the flftj first Psalm which I desired might be the 
test for in} funeral sermon A life of faith m Christ ns the 
Lamb of God who taketh awn} the sin of the w orld appeared 
more than orduiaril} important to mj mind and I expressed 
these feelings to those about me with freedom and pleasure 
Now through the gracious providence of God I am 
again restored to m} work and dailj do a little as m} 
strength will admit The printing of the translations is 
now going forward almost as usual but I Im\ e not } et been 
able to attend to m} duties m College — The affairs of the 
Mission are more extended and I trust m ns prosperous a 
state as at an} former time There are non man} of other 
denominations emp!o}ed in Missions and I rejoice to sa} 
that we are all workers together in the work — The nati\c 
churches were never in a better state and the face of the 
Mission is in ever} respect encouraging Give m} love to 
all who know me — I am v er} affectionatcl} } ours 

W Cauf\ * 

Still morn severe and disastrous m its efkcts was the 
c} clone of 1831 The former had desolated the open 0 arden 
but this laid low some of the noblest trees w Inch m their 
fall crushed Ins splendid conservator} One of his brethren 
represents the old man ns weeping over the ruin of the col 
lections of twenty } ears A 0 ain the Hoogli Inshed into fur} 
and swollen b} the tidal wave swept awn} the Intel} formed 
road and cutting off another fourth of the original settle 
ment of the Mission imperilled the old house of Mr Ward 
Its ruins were levelled to form another road and ever since 
the whole face of the right bank of the nv er has been a 
source of apprehension and expense Just before this Dr 
Staughton had written from America that the interest on the 
funds raised there b} Ward for the College w ould not bo sent 
until the trustees were assuied fch'iM.hb mono} was not to be 
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spent on tlie teaching of science m the College, but only 
on the theological education of Hindoo converts “ I must 
confess,” was Caiey’s reply, “ I never heaid anything more 
lllibeial Pray can youth he trained up foi the Christian 
ministry without science 2 Do you in America tiam u^) 
youths foi it without any knowledge of science ? ” / 

One of Dr Caiey’s latest visits to Calcutta was to inspect 
the Society’s Gaiden then at Ahpore, and to iviite the 
elaborate repoit of the Hoiticultuial Committee which 
appeared m the second volume of the Ti ansachons aftei his 
death He there records the great success of the cultivation 
of the West India arrowioot This he introduced into his 
own gaiden, and after yeais of discontinued culture we raised 
many a fine ciop fiorn the old loots The old man “ cannot 
hut advert, with feelings of the highest satisfaction, to the dis- 
play of vegetables on the 13th Januaiy 1830, a display which 
v ould have done honour to any climate, or to any, even the 
most improved system of horticultuie The gi eater part 
of the vegetables then produced weie, till within these last few 
yeais, of species wholly unknown to the native gardeneis ” 
When, in 1842, the Agn-Hoiticultural Society lesolved 
to honoui its founder, it appropnately fell to Dr Wallich, 
followed by the president Sir J P Grant, to do what is 
thus lecorded “ Dr Wallich addressed the meeting at 
some length, and alluded to the peculiai claims which 
then late veneiable foundei had on the affection of all 
classes foi Ins untning exertions in advancing the pro- 
sperity of India, and especially so on the membeis of 
the Society He concluded his addiess by this motion 
That the Agncultural and Hoiticultural Society of In dia, 
dill) estimating the gieat and impoitant services lendered to 
the mteiests of Bntish India by the foundei of the institu- 
tion, the late Pieveiend Dr William Carey, who unceasingly 
applied lus gieat talenfs, abilities, and influence in advancing 
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the happiness of India — more especially by the spread of an 
impro\ ed sy stem of husbandry and gardening — desire to mark 
by some permanent record their sense of Ins transcendent 
worth by placing a marble bust to his memory in the Society s 
new apartments at the Metcalfe Hall there to remain a lost 
mg testimony to the pure and disinterested zeal and labours 
of so illustrious a character that a subscription accord 
ingly from among the members of the Society be urgently 
recommended for the accomplishment of the above object 
One fact m the history of the marble bust of Care} which 
since 1845 lias adorned the hall of the Agricultural Society 
of India would hn\o delighted the \enerable missionary 
Tollowing the engra\ mg from Home s portrait and ad\ lsed 
by one of the sons Nobo Koomar Pal a self educated Bengali 
artist modelled the clay The clay bust was sent to En a land 
for the guidance of Mr J C Lough the sculptor selected 
by Dr Boyle to finish the work in marble Mr Lougb had 
executed the Queen s statue for the Boy al E\chnn 0 e and the 
monument with a reclining figure of Southey In sending 
out the marble bust of Carey to Calcutta Dr Boyle wrote — 
I tlnnk the bust an admirable one , General Macleod imme 
dntely recognised it as one of youi much esteemed rounder 
The Calcutta photographer has not succeeded m producing 
a representation of it free enough from shadows to make it 
possible for the engra\ er to prepare a satisfactory outline of 
it for this page 
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CAREY’S IMMEDIATE INFLUENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA 
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Caiey’s relation to the new era — The East India Company’s Charters of 1793, 
1813, and 1833 —His double influence on the churches and public 
opinion — The great missionary societies — Missionary journals and their 
icadeis — Bengal and India recognised as the most important mission 
fields — Influence on Robert Haldane — Reflex effect of foieign on home 
missions — Caiey’s power over individuals — Melville Home and Douglas 
of Cavers — Henry Mailjn — Charles Simeon an,d Stewait of Moulin — 
RobeitHall and John Foster — Hebei and Chalmers — William Wilber- 
forcc on Carey — Mr Prendergast and the tub story — Last persecution by 
Lord Minto’s Government — Carey on the persecution and the charter 
control orgy — The persecuting clause and the resolution legalising tolera- 
tion — The Edinbui gh Review and Sydney Smith’s fun — Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s opinion — Southey’s defence and eulogy of Caiey and the Brothei- 
liood m the Quarterly Rcvieiv — Political value of Carey’s labours — 
Andiow Fuller’s death — A model foreign mission secretary — His friend- 
ship with Carey — The sixteen yeai s’ Dyei dispute — Dr Carey’s position 
— His defence of Maishman and rebuke of Dyer — His chivalrous self- 
sacrifice — His forgiveness of the younger brethren in Calcutta — His 
fidelity to righteousness and to friendship 

Himself the outcome of the social and political foices 
m Inch began a centuiy ago m the French Kevolution, and 
are still at woik, William Caiey was made a living personal 
force to the new eia The period which was introduced m 
1VS3 by the Peace of Veisailles m Europe following the 
Independence of the United States of America, was new on 
every side, m politics, m philosophy, m literature, m scien- 
tific leseaich, m a just and benevolent regard for the peoples 
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of every land and m the awakening of the churches from 
the sleep of formalism Carey was no thinker but with the 
reality and the vividness of practical action and personal 
sacrifice he led the English speaking races to whom the 
future of the world was then given to substitute for the 
dreams of Rousseau and all other theories the teaching of 
Chnst as to His kingdom within each man and m the pro 
gress of mankind 

Set free from the impossible task of administering North 
America on the absolutist system which the Geoiges would 
fam have continued Great Britain found herself committed 
to the duty of doing for India what Rome had done for 
Europe England was compelled to surrender the free West to 
her own children only that she might raise the servile and 
idolatrous East to such a Christian level as the genius of its 
peoples could in tame enable them to work out But it took 
the thirty } ears from 1783 to 1813 to convince British 
statesmen from Pitt to Castlereagh that India is to be 
civilised not according to its own false systems but by truth 
m all forms spiritual and moral scientific and historical It 
took other twenty years to the Charter of 1833 to complete 
the conversion of the British Parliament to the belief that 
the principles of truth and freedom are in their measure as 
good for the East as for the West At the beginning of this 
new pefiod William Pitt based his motion for Parliamentary 
reform on this fact that our senators are no longer the 
representatives of British virtue but ot the vices and pollu 
tions of the East At the close of it Lord William Bentmck 
Macaulay and Duff co operated m the decree which made 
truth as most completely revealed through the English lan 
guage and literature the medium of India s enlightenment 
William Careys career of fifty jears from his baptism in 
1783 and the composition of his Enquiry to his death m 
1834 covered and influenced more^jian any other one mans 
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tlie whole time , and lie repiesented m it an element of per- 
manent healthy nationalisation which these successois ovei- 
looted, the use of the languages of the peoples of India as 
the only literary channels foi allowing the truth levealed 
tlnough the English language to reach the millions of the 
natives 

It was by this means that Carey educated Great Britain 
and America to rise equal to the tenable trust of jointly 
creating a Christian Empire of India, and ultimately a series 
of self-governing Christian nations m Southern and Eastern 
Asia He consciously and directly loused the churches of 
all names to carry out the commission of then Master, and 
to seek the promised impulse of His Spirit 01 Divine Repre- 
sentative on earth, that they might do greater things than even 
those which He did And he, less directly but not less con- 
sciously, brought the influence of public opinion, which eveiy 
yeai was purified and quickened, to bear upon Pailiament 
and upon individual statesmen, aided m this up till 1815 by 
Andiew Euller Although, unbke Duff afterwards, he never 
set foot m England again, and the influence of his brethren 
AVaid and Maishman during their visits was laigely neutral- 
ised by the calumny of some leaders of their own sect, Caiey’s 
character and caieei, his letteis and writings, his woik and 
whole personality, stood out m England, Scotland, and 
America as the motive power which stimulated every chuich 
and society, and won the tnumph of toleration m the ckaiter 
of 1813, of humanity, education, and administrative reform 
m the legislation of Lord William Bentmck 

We have already seen how the immediate result of 
Caiey’s early letters was the foundation on a catholic or non- 
baptist basis of the London Missionary Society, which now 
lepiesents the great Nonconformist half of England , of the 
Edinburgh or Scottish and Glasgow Societies, through which 
the Piesbytenans sent %tli missionaries to West and South 
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Africa and to Western India until their churches acted as 
such of the Church Missionary Society which the e\an 
gelical members of the Church of England ha\ e put m the 
front of all the societies, and of Robert Haldanes splendid 
self sacrifice m selling all that he had to lead a large Pres 
bytenan mission to Hmdostan Soon (1797) the London 
Society became the parent of that of the Netherlands and of 
that which has since become one of the most extensn e in all 
Christendom the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions The latter really founded (1810) by Judson and 
some of his fellow students gave birth (1814) to the almost 
equally great American Baptist Union when Judson and Ins 
colleague became Baptists and the former was sent by Carey 
to Burma The Peligious Tract Society (1799) and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (1804) — each a handmaid 
of the missionary agencies — sprang as really though less 
directly from Carey s action Such oigamsed efforts to bring 
m heathen and Mohammedan peoples led in 1809 to the 
at first catholic work begun bj the London Society for pro 
moting Christianity among the Jeus The older Weslojan 
Methodist and Gospel Propagation Societies catching the 
enthusiasm as Carey succeeded in opemn 0 India and the East 
entered on a new de\elopment under which the former in 
1813 and the latter in 1821 no longer confined their opera 
tions to the slaves of America and the English of the disper 
sion in the colonies and dependencies ol Gre it Britain In 
1815 Lutheran Germany also which had cast out the Pietists 
and the Moravian brethren as the Church of England had 
rejected the Wesleyans founded the principal representative 
of its evangelicalism at Basel The succeeding years up 
to Carey s death saw similar missionary centres formed or 
reorganised in Leipzig (1819) Berlin (1823) and Bremen 
(1836) 

The Periodical Accounts sent hpm e from Mudnabati and 
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Serampoie, beginning at the close of 1794, gave birth not 
only to these gieat missionary movements but to the new 
and now familiar class of foreign missionary periodicals 
The few magazines then existing, like the Evangelical, became 
filled with a new spirit of unselfishness, catholicity, and 
earnest aggiessiveness In 1796 there appeared in E<hm 
burgh The Missionary Magazine, “a penodical publication 
intended as a lepositoiy of discussion and intelligence re- 
specting the progiess of the Gospel throughout the world ” 
The editois, when beginning their second annual volume, 
declared that “the numbei of their readeis has already far 
exceeded their most sanguine expectations,’ 5 so that thus 
“a eonsideiable levenue is likely to be laised for the support 
of missions to the heathen” They close their pieface m 
January 1797 with this statement “ With much pleasuie 
they have learned that theie was nevei a greater numbei 
of lehgious penodical publications earned on than at 
piesent, and nevei weie any of them more geneially read 
The aggregate impiession of those alone which are prmted m 
Biitam eveiy month considerably exceeds thnty thousand ” 
The first article utihses the facts sent home by Dr Caiey 
as the fruit of his first two years’ expenence, to show “ The 
Pecuhar Advantages of Bengal as a Field for Missions from 
Gieat Bntam ” Aftei describing, m the style of an English 
statesman, the immense population, the highly civilised state 
of society, the eagerness of the natives m the acquisition 
of knowledge, and the pnneiples which the Hindoos and 
Mohammedans hold m common with Christians, the wnter 
(who is evidently Bobert Haldane) thus continues 

“ The attachment of both the Mahommedans and Hindoos to their 
ancient systems is lessening every day We have tins information 
fioin the late Sir 'William Jones, one of the Judges of that country, a 
name dear to literature, and a lover of the religion of Jesus The 
Mussulmans m Hindostan are m general but little acquainted with 
their system, and by no isgsns so zealous for it as their brethren 
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in the Turki h and Persian empires Besides they have not the 
strong arm of civil authority to crush those who would convert them 
Mr Carey s letters seem to intimate the c ame relaxation among the 
Hindoos. This decay of prejudice and bigotry will at least incline 
them to listen with more patience and a milder temper to the doc 
trines and evidences of the Christian religion The degree of adhesion 
to their castes, which still remain'’ is certainly unfavourable and 
must be considered as one of batons arts to render men unhappy 
but it is not insuperable The Roman Catholics h we gained myriads 
of converts from among them The Danish missionaries record their 
thousands too and one (Schwartz) of the most succe sful mi sionanes at 
pre ent m the world is labouring in the southern part of Hmdostan 
Besides a very considerable number who ha\ e thrown aside their old 
superstition and make a profession of the Christian religion, he com 
putes that in the course of his ministry he has been the instrument 
of savingly converting two thousand persons to the faith of Christ 
Of these above five hundred are Mohammedans the rest are from among 
the different castes of the Hindoos In addition to these instances it 
is proper to notice the attention which the Hindoos ire paying to the 
two Baptist mi sionanes and which gives a favourable specimen of 
their readiness to listen to the preaching of the Gospel 

The language of Bengal is spoken over a vast extent of country 
The preacher on the coast of Africa in America m Greenland who has 
learned the language of the heathen finds himself confined to a few 
hundreds, or thousands of miserable Pagans and when he goes beyond 
the narrow limit of his tnbe or horde is a barbanan to the neigh 
bourmg nations but the missionary who has learned the language of 
Bengal will have more millions to address than the others can find 
hundreds or thousands Of what advantage this is need not be said 
Without any additional trouble of learning tongues to how wide an 
extent may he carry the glad tidings of salvation And a translation 
of the sacred Scriptures into thi3 tongue will give millions an oppor 
tunity of perusing a book which is able to make tjiem wise unto salva 
tion through faith which is in Christ Jesus 

* But Bengal has a further recommendation as a field of missions 
than its populousness its civih ation its attainments m science many 
common principles of religion the decay of attachment to old system 
and the safety and quiet of the missionaries It the Gospel were once 
planted and took deep root in that province there would be a 
pleasing prospect of its being propagated through every part of Bin 
dostan That immense region it has been computed contains a bun 
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died and twenty millions of inhabitants And what disciple of Jems 
does not feel Ins lieait glow with all the aidoui of holy /(«d at the 
glorious prospect, and anxiously desue to see the dooi opened to even- 
apartment of that vast habitation of souls, and to have ev(i) lmhcuic 
of that ample liaivest supplied with laboutcis Should Bengal ever 
he converted to the faith ot Christ, the way is plain and easv to cvciy 
otlier province of the empne , and if European missionaiies should an) - 
where find difficulty of access, Mohammedan and Hindoo coin ci ts vv ill 
he able to carry the Gospel into evciy pait of it without an) obstacle, 
and with eveiy prospect of success 

“ Benefits still moie extensive may be expected fiom planting the 
Gospel m Bengal The situation of that piovince m ie-pect to the 
most famous, civilised, and populous conntnes of the East, merits jiaiti- 
cular attention By casting the e)c of Chi ntian benevolence on the 
map of the world, with pleasing suipnse, Bengal will he seen placed 
m the centre of the southern pait of Asia, and presenting on eveiy 
side the noblest fields for missions which aie to be found on the face of 
the eaith China, that woild of souls in itself, is at no great distance 
to the east and an entiance into it may he moie easily obtained by 
missionaries from that quaitei than by the usual channels of com- 
merce Thibet and Tartary, on the noith, contain their millions 
Beyond the ocean, Persia, to the west, calls for the consolations of the 
Gospel, to cheer them amidst the daikness of Mohammedan delusion 
while the swarthy sons of Pegu and Siam, inhabiting large and feitile 
countries on the south, invite the messengers of peace to come and pio- 
claim the glad tidings of life and immoitality A better centie of 
operations than Bengal it is impossible for the spiritual vvarnoi to fix 
on for extending the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and for ciuslnng the 
usurpations of Satan and of sin 

“ Reflect, 0 disciple of Jesus I on what has been presented to thy 
view The cause of Christ is thy own cause Without deep crimina- 
lity thou canst not be mdifteient to its success Rejoice that so 
delightful a field of missions lias been discovered and exhibited 
Rouse thyself from the slumbers of spiritual languor Exert thyself 
to the utmost of thy power , and let conscience be able to testify, 
without a doubt, even at tbe tribunal of Jesus Christ, If missionai tes 
are not speedily sent to preach the glorious Gospel m Bengal , it shall not 
he owing to me ” 

That is remarkable writing for an Edinburgh magazine m 
tbe year 1797, and it was Carey who made it possible Its 
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author followed up the appeal b) offering himself and his all 
for life and death in a Plan of the Mission to Bengal w Inch 
appeared m the April number Robert Haldane whose 
journal at this time was full of Care) s doings and his 
ordained associates Bogue Innes nndGreulle Ewing nccom 
panied b) John Litchie as printer John Campbell as cate 
chist and other laj workers determined to turn the v er) centre 
of Hmdooism, Benares into a second Senmpore Defeated 
b) one set of Directors of the East India Compan) he waited 
for the election of their successors onl) to find the East India 
Compan) as hostile to the Scottish gentleman as the) had 
been to the English shoemaker four } ears before Pitt and 
Dundas at that time dictators of England and Scotland wero 
bis personal friends but the) refused to order that the mis 
sionanes should be lawfull) licensed or nuthonsed to go 
sail or repair to the East Indies under the statute passed 
reall) to exclude free traders and secure to the Company 
thur commercial monopol) but again used to shut out 
Christianity alone of all religions 

The formation of the great Missionary and Bible Societies 
did not as in the case of the Moravian Brethren and the 
Weshtyans take their members out of the Churches of Eug 
land and Scotland of the Baptists and Independents It 
supplied m each case an executive through which these- 
worked oggressivel) not only on the non Christian world but 
still more directly on their own home congiegations and 
parishes The foreign mission spirit directl) gave birth to 
the home mission on an extensive scale Not merel) did the 
Haldanes and their agents following Whitefield and the 
Secession of 1733 become the evangelists of the north when 
they vrere not suffered to preach the Gospel in South Asia , 
ever) member of the churches of Great Britain and America 
as he caught the enthusiasm of humanit) in the Master’s 
sense from the periodical accounts home from Seram 
z 
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poie, and soon from Afiica and the South Sens, as well as 
fiom the Ked Indians and Slaves of the "West, began to voile 
as earnestly among the neglected classes aiound him, as to 
pray and give for the com ei sion of the peoples abi oaf! Pi om 
fiist to last, fiom the eaily days of the Moi avian influence on 
Wesley and Wlntefield, and the letleis of Caiey to the suc- 
cessive visits of missionaiies like Duff and Judson, Ellis and 
Williams, Moffat and Livingstone, to the home chinches, it 
is the enteipuse of foieigu missions which has been the 
leaven of Clnislendom no less leally than of the lest of the 
woild Does the fact that at the close of the 5 ear 17% 
theie weie more than tliiity thousand men and women in 
Gieat Biitam w r ho eveiy month lead and piayed about the 
then little known v T oild of heathenism, and spaied not then 
best to bung that world to the Clnist whom they had found, 
seem a small thing? How much smallei, even to con- 
temptible insignificance, must those who think so considei 
the arrival of William Caiey m Calcutta to be tluee j eais 
before ' Yet the thirty thousand spiang fiom the one, and 
to-day, not a ceutuiy aftei, the thnty thousand lia\e become 
a vast body of Christians really obedient to the Mastei, m so 
fai as, banded together in a bundled chuiclies and societies, 
they have sent out five thousand missionaiies instead of 
one 01 two , they see thnty thousand Asiatics, Afncans, and 
Polynesians proclaiming the Clnist to their countiymen, and 
their praying is tested by then giving annually a sum of 
£2,300,000, to which every year is addmg 

The influence of Carey and Ins work on individual men and 
women mins generation was even more maiked, inasmuch as 
his modesty and humility kept him so often from magnifying 
his office and glorifying God as the example of Paul should 
have encouraged him to do Most impoitant of all for the 
cause he personally called Waid to be Ins associate, and his 
writings drew Dr and. Mis Marshman to his side, while his 

v 3 
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apostolic chant) so tle\ eloped and used all tlmt was good 
m Thomas and Fountain that not ev en m the churches of 
John and Tames Peter and Paul, Barnabas and Luke was there 
sucli a brotherhood When troubles came from outside lie w on 
to lumself the joungcr brethren \atcs and Pearce and healed 
half the schism w Inch Andrew 1 tillers umvorth) successors 
made His Enquiry followed b) actuallj embarking on a 
mission to India led to the publication of the Letters on 
Missions addressed to the Protestant Ministers of the Pritish 
Churches b) Melv lllo Horne who after n hnef experience as 
Church of England chaplain in Znclmr) Mncaula) s settle 
ment of Sierra Leone published that little book to excite in 
all Christians a passion for missions like tho ‘Masters Pc 
ferrin 0 to the En 0 lish churches Established nrnl Honcon 
formist he wrote — I xcept the I everend Mr Caro) and a 
friend who accompanies hun I am not informed of an) 
ministers who arc engaged in missions The Serumporo 
Mission at an carl) period called forth the admiration of the 
Scottish philanthropist and cssa)ist James Dou 0 las of Cavers 
whose Hints on Missions (1822) a hook still full of sug 
gestiveness contains this passage — 1 ducation and tho press 
Into onl) been cmplo)cd to purposo of \cr) late )cars 
especially b) tho missionaries of Sernmporc , ever) jcirthe) 
have been making some improvements upon thur former 
elforts and it onl) requires to increase tho number of 
printing presses schools teachers translators and professors 
to accelerate to any pitch tho rate of nnprov ement To 

attempt to convert the world without educating it is gruspm 0 
at the end and neglecting the means Itefunng to what 
Carey had begun and the Serainpore College had helped to 
develop in Asm ns m Africa and America, Douglas of 
Cavers well described tho missionary era tho new crusado 
— The Eefonnation itself needed anew a reform m thospmt 
if not in the letter That second Itefbramtion lias begun , it 
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makes less noise than that of Lnthei, but it ^piend^ wider 
and deeper , as it is moie intimate it will be moie enduring 
Like the Temple of Solomon it is using silentlj, without the 
dm of pressure or the note of piewous preparation, but 
notwithstanding it will be not less complete m all its p.nt$ 
nor less able to lesist the injuries of time ’ ” 

Iiemy Maityn died, perhaps the loftiest and most lowng 
spmt of the men whom Caiey diew to India Son of a 
Cornish nnnei, aftei passing tlnough the Tiuio Giammai 
School, he was sixteen the age at which C.no} became a 
shoemaker’s apprentice when he was enteied at Si John’s, 
and made that ever since the most limsionai) of all the col 
leges of Cambridge When not yet tv cut) he came out Senior 
Wianglei His fatliei’s death dio\c him to the Lible, to the 
Acts of the Apostles, which he began to stud}, aud the fust 
vdnspei of the call of Chnst came to linn in the joy of the 
Magnificat as its strains pealed tlnough the chapel Chailes 
Simeon’s preaching diew him to Tnnity Chuicli. In the 
vicarage, when he had come to be tutoi of his college, and 
was preparing foi the law, he heard much talk of William 
Carey, of Ins self-sacufice and Ins success m India It was 
the opening year of the nineteenth centuiy, the Chinch Mis- 
sionary Society had just been bom as the fnut paitly of a 
paper written by Simeon foui yeais previously, and he offered 
himself as its first English missionary He was not twenty- 
one, he could not be ordained foi tu r o yeais Meanwhile a 
calamity made him and his unmaiiied sister penniless, he 
loved Lydia Grenfell with a hopeless passion which emiclied 
while it saddened Ins slioit life, and a cliaplaiuc} became the 
best mode m eveiy way of his living and dying foi India 
What a meeting must that have been between him and Carey, 
when, alieady stneken by fevei, he found a sanctuary in 
Aldeen, and learned at Seiampoie the sweetness of telling to 
the natives of India in. one of their own tongues the love 
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of God "William Care) and Henry Marty n -were one m ongu 
from tho people , m mdustr) as scholars , in genius ns 
God devoted, in the love of a great heart not always le 
turned The older man left the church of his fathers because 
there was no Simeon and no missionary society and he 
made his own Uim ersity , he laid tho foundation of Tiiglish 
missions deep and broad in no sect or sectional church but 
in Christ to whom he and Marty n alike gave theinsehcs 
The names of Caroy and Simeon thus linked to each 
other by Marty n find another pleasant and fruitful tie m the 
Kev Alexander Stewart, DD Gaelic scholar and Scottish 
preacher It was soon after Carey went out to India that 
Simeon travelling in the Highlands spent a Sunday in the 
manse of Moulin where his personal intercourse and his e\ en 
mg sermon after the season of communion were blessed to the 
ev angelical con\ crsion of Stew art Moulin w as the birthplace 
ten years after of Alexander Dull whose parents previously 
came under the power of the ministers new found light 1 
Like Simeon Dr Stewart thenceforth became a warm sup 
porter of foreign missions Finding in the Foiodtcal Ac 
counts a letter m which Carey asked Fuller to send him 
a copy of Van der Hooght s edition of the Hebrew Bible 
because of the weakness of his eyesight Dr Stewart at once 
wrote offering Ins own copy and ashing how it could best 
be sent Fuller gladly accepted the kindness I with 
great pleasure writes Dr Stewart, followed the direction 
wrote a lettei of some length to Carey and sent off my 
parcel to London I daresay you remember my favourite 
Hebrew Bible m two volumes I parted with it with some 
thing of the same feelings that a pious parent might do with a 
favourite son going on a mission to the heathen — with a little 
regret but with much goodwill This was the beginning 
of an interesting correspondence with Carey and Fullei 
1 Life of Alexander Duff D 2) TLD chapter l 
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Next to Andie w Fuller, and m the legion of hteratuie, 
general culture, and eloquence far befoie him, the stiongest 
men among the Baptists were the younger Bobeit Hall and 
John Foster Both weie devoted to Carey, and weie the 
most fervid and poweiful of the English advocates of his 
mission The former, foi a time, w as led to side with the 
Society m some of the details of its dispute with Dr Marsh- 
man, but his loyalty to Carey and the principles of the 
mission fired some of the most eloquent orations m English 
literatuie J olm F oster’s moie practical intellect and slirewdei 
common sense never wavered, but inspired Ins pen alike m 
the heat of controversy and m his poweiful essays and cnti- 
cisms Writing m 1828, he declared that the Serampoie 
missionaries “ have laboured with the most earnest assiduity 
for a quarter of a century (Dr Carey much longer) m all 
manner of undei tain rigs for promoting Chnstianity, with such 
a renunciation of self-interest as will never be surpassed 
that they have conveyed the oracles of divine tiuth into so 
many languages , that they have watched over diversified 
missionary operations with unremitting caie , that they have 
conducted themselves through many tiyjng and some perilous 
circumstances with prudence and fortitude , and that they 
letam to this hour an undimimshed zeal to do all that pro- 
vidence shall enable them m the same good cause” The 
expenditure of the Serampore Brotheiliood up to that time, 
leaving out of account the miscellaneous missionary sei vices, 
he showed to have been upwaids of £75,000 Dr Chalmeis 
m Scotland was as stoutly with Carey and his brethren as 
Foster was m England, so that Maishman wiote “Thus 
two of the greatest and wisest men of England aie on our 
side, and, what is more, I trust the Lord God is with us ” 
What Heber thought, alike as man and bishop, his own 
loving letter and proposal foi “ reunion of our chuiches ” m 
the next chapter, will show 
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Of all the publicists in the United Kingdom during 
Carets long career the foremost was 'William Wilberforce 
lie was not second even to Charles Grant and his sons 
Defeated m carrying into law the pious clauses of the 
charter which would have opened India to the Christ 
lan missionary and schoolmaster in 1793 he nevertheless 
succeeded by his persuasive eloquence and the weight of his 
character in having them enteied as Pesolutions of the 
House of Commons He then gave himself successfully to 
the abolition of the slave trade But he alvv aj s declared the 
toleration of Christianity in British India to be that greatest 
of all causes for I realty place it before the abolition in 
which blessed be God we gained the victor} His defeat 
in 1793 when Dundas and the Government were with him 
was due to the ignorance and apath} of public opinion and 
especially of the dumb churches But in the next twenty 
jears Carey changed all that Not merely was Andrew 
Eullei ever on the watch with pen and voice but all the 
churches were aroused the Established to send out bishops 
and chaplains the Nonconformist and Established Evangeli 
cals together to secure freedom for missionaries and school 
masters In 1793 an English missionary was an unknown 
and therefore a much dreaded monster for Care} was then 
on the sea In 1813 Care} and the Serampore Brother 
hood w ere still the only English missionaries continuously at 
work in India and not fhe churches onty but Governor 
Generals like Teignmouth and Wellesley and scholars 111 e 
Colebrooke and H H Wilson were familiar with the 
grandeur and political innoeency of their labours Hence 
this outburst of Wilberforce m the House of Commons on 
the 16th July 1813 when he used the name of Care} to 
defeat an attempt of the Compan} to prevent toleration by 
omitting the declarator} clauses of the Resolution which 
would have made it imply that the privilege should never 
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be exerted though the power ot licensing missionaries was 
nominally conceded The passage occius in the Life of Wil- 
liam Wilberforcc 1 by Ins sons, Robert Isaac and Samuel 

“One great aigument of Ins opponents uas grounded on the 
enthusiastic character^ which they imputed to the missionaiy body. 
India hitherto had seen no missionaiy who was a member of the 
English Church, and imputations could be cast more readily on ‘ Ana- 
baptists and fanatics’ These attacks Mr Wilbei force indignantly 
refuted, and well had the noble conduct of the band at Seiampoie 
deserved this vindication ‘ I do not know,’ he often said, ‘ a finer in- 
stance of the moral sublime, than that a poor cobbler v, oikmg m his 
stall should conceive the idea of converting the Hindoos to Christ- 
ianity , yet such was Dr Carey Why, Milton’s planning his Para- 
dise Lost m his old age and blindness was nothing to it And then 
when he had gone to India, and was appointed by Lord Welleslej to 
a lucrative and honourable station m the college of Fort William, with 
equal nobleness of nnnd he made ovei all lus salary (between £1000 
and £1500 per annum) to the general objects of the mission By the 
way, nothing ever gave me a more lively sense of the low and mei- 
cenary standard of your men of honour, than the manifest effect 
produced upon the House of Commons by my stating this last circum- 
stance It seemed to be the only thing which moved them ’ Di 
Carey had been especially attacked, and { a few days afterw ards the 
member who had made this chaige came to me, and asked me m a 
manner which m a noted duellist could not be mistaken, “ Pi ay, Mr 
Wilbeiforce, do you know a Mr Andrew Fuller, who has written to 
desire me to letiact the statement which I made with reference to Di 
Carey ? ” “ Yes,” I answered with a smile, “ I know him peifectly, but 

depend upon it you will make nothing of him m your way , he is a 
lespectable Baptist minister at Kettering” In due time there came 
fiom India an authoritative contradiction of the slander It was sent 
to me, and for two whole years did I take it m my pocket to the 
House of Commons to read it to the House whenever the author of the 
accusation should be present , but during that whole tmie he never 
once dared show himself m the House ’ ” 

The slander ei was a Mi Prendergast, who affirmed that 
Dr Caiey’s conduct had changed so much foi the worse since 
the departure of Loid Wellesley, that he himself had seen the 
1 Published m 1838, vol iv page 123 
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missionary on a tub in the streets of Calcutta haranguing the 
mob and abusing the religion of the people m such a way 
that the police alone saved him from being killed So and 
for the same object of defeating the Eesolutions on Tolera 
tion Jlr Montgomerie Campbell had asserted that when 
Sell waltz tv as in the heat of his discourse m a certain village 
and had taken off his stock that and his gold buckle were 
stolen by one of his virtuous and enlightened congregation 
in such a description of natives did the doctune of the mis 
sionanes opeiate Before Dr Care) s exposure could reach 
England this tub , story became the stock argument of the 
anti Christian orators The Madras barrister Marsh who 
was put up to answer AVilberforce was duv en to such lan 
guage as this — 

‘your struggles are only begun when you have converted one 
caste never will the scheme of Hindoo conversion be realised till you 
persuade an immense population to suffer bj whole tribes the severest 
martyrdom that has yet been sustained for the s ike of religion — and 
are the mi sionanes whom this bill wall let loose on India fit engines 
for the accomplishment of this great revolution 1 Will these people 
crawling from the holes and caverns of their original destinations, apos 
tates from the loom and the anvil — (he should have said the awl) — 
and renegades from the lou est handicraft employment be a match 
for the cool and sedate controversies they will have to encounter 
should the Brahmans condescend to enter into the arena against the 
maimed and crippled gladiators that presume to grapple with their 
faith ? W hat can be apprehended but the di grace and discomfiture 
of whole hosts of tub preachers in the conflict 1 

Mr Brendergast subsequently felt himself called upon to restate 
that he had seen Dr Carey standing on a hogshead and heard him tell 
the people that if they continued m their paganism and idolatry hell 
fire would be their portion and that Dr Carey was pre erved only 
by the interposition of the police The attempt to convert the Hin 
doos was the most absurd infatuation that ever besotted the weakest 
mind 

Lord Wellesley s eulogy of the Serampore mission m the 
House of Lords was much more pronounced than appears 
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fiom tlie imperfect report But even m that he answeied the 
Biahmamsed member of the House of Commons thus 

“With regard to the missionaries, he must say that i\lnle he was 
m India he never knew of any dangei arising horn their proceedings, 
neither had he heard of any impression produced by them m the w ay 
of conversion The greater number of them w ere m the Danish 
settlement of Serampore , hut he never heard of any comnlsions or 
any alarm produced by them Some of them, particularly Mr Caiey, 
were very learned men, and had been employed in the College of Fort 
W illia m He had always considered the missionaries who v ere m 
India m his time a quiet, orderly, discreet, and learned body , and he 
had employed them in. the education of youth and the translation of 
the Scriptures into the eastern languages He had thought it his 
duty to have the Sacred Scriptures translated into the languages of 
the East, and to give the learned natives employed m the translation 
the advantage of access to the sacred fountain of divine truth He 
thought a Christian governor could not have done less , and he knew 
that a British governor ought not to do more ” 

Carey’s letters to Fullei m 1810-12 are filled with lmpoi- 
tunate appeals to agitate, so that the new charter might 
legalise Chustian mission work m India Fuller worked out- 
side of the House as hard as "Wilber force In eight w eeks of 
the session no fewer than nine hundred petitions weie pre- 
sented, m twenties and thirties, night after night, till Lord 
Castlereagh exclaimed, “ This is enough, Mi Fuller ” Theie 
was moie reason foi Caiey’s uigency than he knew at the 
tune he was piessmg Fullei The persecution of the mission- 
aries m Bengal, excused by the Velloie mutiny, which had 
duven Judson to Burma and seven other missionaries else- 
■wheie, was renewed by the Indian Government’s secie- 
tanes and police, with the appioval of Loid Mmto The 
Ministry had informed the Court of Dnectors that they had 
lesolved to permit Europeans to settle in India, yet after five 
weeks’ vacillation that Governor-Geneial yielded to Ins sub- 
ordinates so far as to issue an ,oider, on 5th March 1812, foi 
the expulsion of thifee missionaries, an older which was so 
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executed that one of them ms conducted 111 e a ftlon through 
the streets and lodged with natives m the jail for two hours 
Carey thus wrote to R) land on the persecution — 

Calcutta 14tk April 1813 

Ml DEAr Bi other It v land — Before this reaches jou it 
is probable that jou will have heard of the resolution of 
Government respecting our brethren Johns Lawson and 
Pobmson and will perhaps have ev eu seen Brother Johns 
who was bj that cruel order sent home on the Castleiecitjh 
Government have agreed that Brother Lawson shall staj till 
the pleasure of the Court of Directors is known to whom a 
reference w ill be made Brother Robinson was gone down 
the nv er and was on ho ird a ship bound to Jav a when the 
order was issued lie therefore got out without heann 0 of it 
but I understand it will be sent thither after him Jehovah 
Teigneth 1 

Since Brother Johns s departure I have tried to ascer 
tain the cause of the sev enty in Gov eminent I had a long 
conversation with H T Colebroole Esq. who has been out 
of Council but a few months upon the mvtter I cannot 
learn that Gov eminent has anj specific dislike to us but find 
that ever since the jear 1807 the orders of the Court of 
Directors to send home all Europeans not in the sen ice of 
Her Majesty or the Company and who come out without 
leave of the Directors have been st> peremptory and express 
that Government cannot now overlook anj circumstance 
which brings such persons to notice Notwithstanding the 
general way in which the Court of Directors liav e w orded 
their orders, I cannot help putting several circumstances 
together which make me fear that our Mission w as the cause 
of the enforcement of that general law which forbids Euro 
perns to remain in India without the leave of the Court of 
Directors 

"Whether Twining s pamphlet es-eited the alarm or was 
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only an eclio of tlie minds of a number of men hostile to 
religion, I cannot say, but if I lecollect dates aught the 
ordeis of the Court of Dnectois came as soon as possible 
' aftei that pamphlet was published , and as it would have been 
too barefaced to have given a specific oidei to send home 
rmssionanes, they founded their ordeis on an unjust and 
wicked clause m the ckaiter, and so enfoiced it that it should 
effectually opeiate on missionaries. 

“I hope the fnends of leligion will pei severe m the use 
of all peaceful and lawful means to pievail on the legislatuie 
to expunge that clause, or so to modify it that mimsteis of 
the Gospel may have leave to pieach, foim and visit 
churches, and peiform the various duties of then office with- 
out molestation, and that they may have a light to settle m 
and travel over any pait of India for that purpose Nothing 
can be moie just than this wish, and nothing would be moie 
politic than foi it to be gi anted, for eveiy one convened 
from among the heathen is from that time a staunch fnend 
of the English Government Our necks have, however, been 
more or less under the yoke evei since that year, and pleach- 
ing the Gospel stands m much the same political light as 
committing an act of felon} 7 Witness what has been done 
to Mr Thompson, the five American biethren, and our thiee 
brethren Mr Thomason, the cleigyman, has likewise liai d 
work to stand his ground 

“ I trust, however, it is too late to eiadicate the Gospel 
fiom Bengal The number of those bom in the country who 
preach the Word is now very considerable Eifteen of this 
description preach constantly, and seven or eight more 
occasionally exhort their countrymen, besides our European 
brethren The Gospel is stationed at eighteen or twenty 
stations belonging to our Mission alone, and at several of 
them theie are churches The Bible is either translated or 
under tianslation into twenty-four of the languages of the 
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East eighteen of which we are employed about besides print 
ing most of the others Thirteen out of these eighteen are 
now in the press including a third edition of the Bengali 
New Testament Indeed so great is the demand for Bibles 
that though we have eight presses constantly at work I fear 
we shall not have a Bengali New Testament to sell or 
give away for the next twelve months the old edition being 
entirely out of print We shall be m almost the same pre 
dicament with the Hmdostam We are going to set up two 
more presses which we can get made m Calcutta and are 
going to send another to Pangoon In short though the pub 
lishmg of the Word of God is a political crime there never 
was a time when it was so successful Not by might nor 
fry power but by my Spirit saith the Lord 

* Through divine mercy we are all well and In e in peace 
and love A small cloud which threatened at the time 
Brother Johns left us has mercifully blown over and we are 
now in the utmost harmqny I wiD if possible write to my 
nephew Eustace by these ships but I am so pressed for time 
that I can never promise to write a letter The Lord has so 
blessed us that we are now printing in more languages than 
we could do before the fire took pi ice 

Give my love to Eustace also to all who recollect oi 
think of me I am now near fifty two y ears of age yet 
through mercy I am well and am enabled to keep close to 
work twelve or fourteen hours a day I hope to see the 
Bible printed in most of the languages m which it i« begun 
— Iam very affectionately yours Wm Chet 

Carey had previously written thus to Puller — The 
fault lies m the clause which gives the Company power thus 
to «end home interlopers and is just as reasonable as one 
which should forbid all the people in England — a select few 
excepted — to look, at the moon I hope this clause will be 
modified or expunged in the nejp charter The prohibition 
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is wrong, and nothing that is morally wrong can be politically 
light” We give the words of the clause, and of the 13th 
Resolution of 1813 which superseded it after years of con- 
troversy and persecution, side by side, as a measure of the 
enlightenment of Caiey’s days 


33, Geo III c 52, § 131 
Any unlicensed persons going to 
those paxts (East Indies), or found 
therein, liable to fine and im- 
prisonment 

§ 132 Such persons may be 
arrested, and sent to England for 
trial, and may be committed 

Words of the Statute 

§ 132 Be it further enacted, 
That if any subject or subjects of 
His Majesty, etc, not being law- 
fully licensed or authorised, shall 
at any time or times, etc , directly 
or indirectly, go, sail, or repair 
to, or be found m the East Indies, 
or any of the parts foresaid, all 
and every such person and per- 
sons are hereby declared to be 
guilty of a high crime and mis- 
demeanour, and being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to such 
fine or imprisonment, or both fine 
and imprisonment, as the Court 
in which such person or persons 
shall be convicted, shall tin rib fit 


The 13th Resolution lan thus 
“It is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that it is the duty of tins 
country to promote the interests 
and happiness of the native in- 
habitants of the British dominions 
m India, and that such measures 
ought to be adopted as may tend 
to the introduction among them 
of useful knowledge, and of reli- 
gious and moral improvement 
That, m fuitherance of the aboie 
objects, sufficient facilities shall 
be afforded by law to persons 
desirous of going to and remain- 
ing m India for the purpose of 
accomplishing these benevolent 
designs Provided always, that 
the authonty of the local goi ern- 
ments respecting the intercourse 
of Europeans with the interior of 
the country be preserved, and 
that the principles of the British 
Government, on which the natives 
of India have Intherto relied foi 
the free exercise of their religion, 
be inviolably maintained ” 


The East India Company could still, however, refuse per- 
mission in any case, and did lefuse it to the fust missionary 
for whom Fuller applied But the Boaid of Control received 
the power to overrule such a lefusal, and they exeicised the 
power m that instance Passports, called certificates and 
licences, were regularly applied foi till 1833, when the next 
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charter swept away the last relic of intolerance in this form 
at least It was left to the charter of 1853 fully to liberalise 
the Company but each step was taken tgo late to save it 
from the nemesis of 185*7 and extinction in 18o8 Let no 
man think Wilberforce had said to the House of Commons 
in 1813 ‘that the petitions which lme loaded our table 
have been produced by a burst of momentary enthusiasm 
While the sun and moon contmue to shme m the firmament 
so long will this object be pursued with unabated ardour 
until the gieafc work, be accomplished 

The opposition of Anglo Indian officials and lawyers 
which \amly used no better weapons than such as Mr 
Prender 0 ast and his tub fabrication had been anticipated 
and encouraged by the Edinburgh Renew That periodical 
was at the height of its influence m 1808 the jear before 
John Murrays Quarterly was first published The Rev 
Sidney Smith as the literary and professional representative 
of what he delighted to call the cause of rational religion 
was the sworn foe of every form of earnest ind real Christian 
lty which he joined the mob in sti 0 m itismg as Methodism 
He was not unacquainted with Indian politics for his equally 
clever brother known as Bobus Smith was long Advocate 
General m Calcutta and left a very considerable fortune made 
there to enrich the last six years of the Canon s life Casting 
about for a subject on which to exercise at once his animosity 
and his fun he found it in the Periodical Accounts wherein 
Puller had undoubtedly too often published letters and pass 
ages of journals written only for the ej e of the private friend 
Carey frequently remonstrated against the publicity given to 
some of his communications and the fear of this checked his 
correspondence In truth the new horn enthusiasm was such 
that at first the Committee kept nothing back It was easy 
for a litterateur like Sjdnej Smith m those dajs to extract 
passages and to giv e them such headings as Brother C ire} s 
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Piety at Sea,” “ Ilatied of the Natives to the Gospel ” Smith 
pioduced an aiticle which, as republished m his collected 
essays, has a lnstoiical value as a test of the bitterness of 
the hate which the imssionaiy enteipnse had to meet m 
secular liteiature till the death of Livingstone, ‘Wilson, and 
Duff opened the eyes of journalism to the facts In itself it 
must be lead in the light of its author’s ovn cntieism of his 
articles, thus expressed in a lettei to Piancis Jcffiey, and ol 
the regret that he had wntten it which, Jefliey told Di. 
Marshman, he lived to uttei “ Nevei mind, let them” 
(his ai tides) “go away with their absiudity unadulteiated 
and piu-e If I please, the object foi which I wide is attained , 
if I do not, the lauglitei which follows my enor is the only 
thing- -which can make me cautions and tiemble” But foi 
that picture by himself we should have pronounced G'ailyle’s 
drawing of him to be almost as malicious as his own of the 
Serampoie missionaries “A mass of fat and musculanty, 
with massive Roman nose, pieicing hazel eyes, slnewdness 
and fun not humour or even wit seemingly without soul 
altogether ” 

The attack called forth a reply by Mi Styles so seveie 
that Sydney Smith wiote a rejoinder winch began by claim- 
ing ci edit for “rooting out a nest of conseciated cobblers” 
Sir James Mackintosh, then m Bombay, 'wrote of a smnlai 
assault by Mr Thomas Twining on the Bible Societies, that it 
“must excite geneial indignation The only measuie which 
he could consistently propose would be the infliction of 
capital punishment on the crime of preaching or embracing 
Christianity m India, foi almost every mfenor degiee of per- 
secution is alieady piactised by Euiopean 01 native anti- 
cknstians ” But it fell to Southey, m the very fiist number 
of the Quarterly Bevicw, in April 1809, to deal with the Rev 
Sydney Smith, and ‘to defend Carey and the Biotkeihood as 
both deserved The layman’s defence was the more effective 
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Mfthodi«ts alone tint ttlnch he nppnxnntwl ns th c^cna 
of trm frith — “tint spinl of enthusiasm l»> \ Inch ! un>p* 
was converted to Chn*» lanit) tli t lnt« in noun tniasure 
n mod and tint lute rvmou-d from Pn»t4 statitum a part of 
its reproich He proceeded to t< 11 how tlm Mi tion 
which is tijirt tnted b) its tmmut ns to dan„»rous to tlm 
Pntnh 2 injure m India and llnrcht according to a logic 
If mit from ituon ipirh to I upland nl o on^ttnt d in a nnn 
l»t mtn« WtllmmCmt who till the twentt fourth jurof 
hn ago was a worhtn* sho*mal<r Vctanamsm has this 
mam ndvnntv our the I •dahlishcd Umrch tint its nun 
of nlulit) c< rt unit find thur ft Uion and nom of its taluits 
arc JH 0 keted or lost. Cant was n fltidmus mid pious nnn 
Ins faith wron n lus feelings ri^Ut. Hi made hurts. If com 
jK.tcnlI) termed in Latin ( iteh oml Hebrew Ho is now 
probabl) n far more It inual oncutahst than mi) I iiroju in 
lms ever been liefore him mid Ins l>cai nppomtid 1 rofi *or 
of ^nnshnt and llcii^nh at the Colley of J ort \\ illmm 
Then follow a histor) of the Mission written in a stile 
worth) of the author of the I\Jt of Aelvm and these state 
xnents of tlm ]>oli tic.il ond the purel) mnsionnr) questions 
winch read now almost as predictions — 

“It if adherent* that we stand hi net 1 of, and how nru tin) to K 
obtained? — Not b) eolom ation colonmtiou if forbidden b) the Coni 
pm), and it is forbidden also ly the higher mithonl) of Natun. Of 
2 A - 
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all whom \vc send out to India not one in ten letums and tin inr cd 
bleed is bad, wdieieser colonic me cio=sed in tlie human spine- r 
sort of mulisli obliquity ol disposition is produced, which ‘■runs tj 
show that the older of Hatuie has been uolated It is onh h\ chiis j 
lanismg the natives that we can stiengthcn and scenic oui.-ch )' 
The path of duty and of policy is alw aj s the sitin' , and ncier iu | 
more palpably so than m this instance The intci cst and e\istencu 
the native Clmstians would he identified with those of thev/tr J 
Government, and the Church m India he tiuh’ the bul w -of tl\ 
State, It is not pietended that this would lcndei oui et- pen !ta \ 
nent, what foieign empire esei was or can he ‘o ? 4 Uou/rJ 
rendei it as peunanent ns it ought to he India would Vtierf j,p 
m civilisation and Christianity, like a child by its guaidia sj } 
tutelage was no longer needed oui piotection might inn a 
when it ceased to he necessary, and the mtei couiao bet ^ i\\ 0 I 
countries would continue undiminished, pist to that extent j 
would he most beneficial to both This is looking farhefoiebl 
hut m an age wdien tlieie arc venous appiehensions entei L q’ 
overstocking the world, it is surely allowable to look on foi ‘•o^ 
a millennium ‘ , 

“The first step towards wanning the natnes to our religi* r’ 
show them that we have one Tins wall liaidly he done wit ss 
visible church There would be no difficulty m filling up the ml 
lishment, however ample , hut w r ould the archbishop, bishops de. 
and chapters of Mr Buchanan’s plan do the woik of missionari 
Could the Church of England supply missionaries ? wheie axe tj 
to be found among them ? In what school for the promulgation 
sound and orthodox learning are they trained up ? There is abil’ 
and there is learning m the Church of England, hut its age of fei- 
mentation has long been over , and that zeal wducli for tins woik is 
the most needful is, we fear, possessed only by the Methodists 

“ Carey and his son have been m Bengal fourteen yeais, the other 
brethren only nine, they had all a difficult language to acquue before 
they could speak to a native, and to pi each and argue m it required a 
thorough and familiar knowledge Under these circumstances the 
wonder is, not that they have done so little, hut that they have done 
so much , for it wall be found that, even without this difficulty to 
retard them, no religious opinions have spread more rapidly m the 
same time, unless theie was some remaikable folly oi extras agance to 
recommend them, or some powerful worldly inducement Their pro- 
gress will he continually acceleiatmg , the difficulty is at fust, as m 
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introducing vaccination into a distant land when the matter ha3 once 
taken one subject supplies infection for all around him and the dis 
ease takes root m the country The husband converts the wife the 
eon converts the parent the fnend his friend and every fresh proselyte 
becomes a missionaiy in his own nei 0 hbourhood Thus their sphere 
of influence and of action widens and the eventual issue of a struggle 
between truth and falsehood is not to be doubted by those who behev e 
in the former Other mis lonanes from other societies have now 
entered India and will soon become efficient labourers in their 
station rroin Government all that is asked is toleration for them 
selves and protection for their converts The plan which they have 
laid for their own proceedings is perfectly prudent and unexception 
able and there is as little fear of their provoking martyrdom as there 
would be of their shrinking from it if the cause of God and man 
require the sacrifice But the converts ought to be protected from 
violence and all cramming with cow dung prohibited on pain of 
retaliation with beef tea 

Nothin 0 can be more unfair than the m inner m which the 
scoffers and alarmists have represented the missionaries We who 
have thus vindicated them, are neither blind to what is erroneous m 
their doctnne or ludicrous m their phraseology but the anti mission 
aries cull out from their journals and letters all that is ridiculous 
sectarian and trifling call them fools madmen tinkers Calvinists 
and schematics and keep out of sight their love of man and their 
zeal for Cod their self devotement, their indefatigable industry and 
their unequalled learning These low born and low bred mechanics 
have translated the whole Bible into Bengali and have by this time 
printed it They ere printing the New Testament m the Sanskrit 
the Orissa Mahratta Hindostan and Guzarat and translating if into 
Persic Telinga Karnata, Chinese the kmgua 0 e of the Sieks and of the 
Barmans and m four of these languages they are going on with the 
Bible. Extraordinary as this is it will appear more so when it is 
remembered that of these men one was originally a shoemaker another 
a printer at Hull and a third the master of a chanty school at Bn tol 
Only fourteen years have elap ed since Thomas and Carey set foot in 
India and in that time hkv e these missionaries acquired this gift of 
tongues m fourteen years these low horn low bred mechanics hav e 
done more towards spreading the knowledge of the Scriptures among 
the heathen than has been accomplished, Or even attempted by all the 
princes and potentates of the world — and all the universities and 
establishments into the bargain. 
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“ Let it not be deemed that tins is spoken disi expect full), though 
the university preacher and the unworthy attempt of the Socici} fox 
. promoting Christian Knowledge ‘ to shift the odium upon ’ an Ana- 
baptist society merit the severest censure Fax fiom depi eciatmg 
church establishments, our earnest wish and desire is that the) nm) 
be extended — let there be one m India, the more magnificent the 
better make Dr Barrow a bishop or an aiclibishop there if it be 
thought fit build a St Paul’s at Calcutta, and lane the monei b) 
evangelical sermons , but do not think, even if tins uere done, to 
supersede the Baptist missionaries till you can provide fi om )oui own 
church such men as these, and, it may be added, such u omen aho as 
their wives” 


Soon after the Charter victoiy had been gamed 
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fierce and fiery calvinist,” whose dictum Southey "’dopuo "t jy 
that the question m dispute is not whether the naln^y s ( 1X101 ^jo i 
enjoy toleration hut whether thattoleiation shall he ex ^nl ^ e » 5 
to the teachers of Christianity, Andrew Fuller, entered ij 
lest on the 7th May 1815, at the age of sixty-two Sutc 
of Olney had been the first of the three to he taken away 
year before, at the same age The scholarly Di Hyland j tJlc 
Bristol was left alone, and the home management of the c * c i 

sion passed into the hands of another generation Up i e me y 
Fuller’s death that management had been almost idealiilgatiouj 
perfect In 1812 the Committee had been increased by tl nhf 1 /). 
addition of nineteen members, to lepresent the gi owing n? e * er 
terest of the churches m Serampore, and to meet the demanc Js 
of the “ respectable ” class who had held aloof at the fiist^ ofJier 
hut weie then eager that headquarters of so renowned befoxe 

2 Fuller more than once referred to the dying words of Sutchff — I wish n 
I had prayed more “ I do not suppose he wished he had pxajcd more fre- , s the 
quently but more spiritually I wish I had piayed more foi the mfb 0 of ' done 
the Holy Spirit , I might have enjoyed more of the pover of vital' , h- 'Ity f 0 
ness I wish I had prayed more foi the assistance of the Holy Spin* m n £j )e 
studying and preaching my sermons , I might have seen moie of the blessmg nce , 
of God attending my ministry I wish I had prayed more for the outpouring ° 
of the HolySpmt to attend the labours of our fi lends m India, I miglv ^ 10 ' 
have witnessed more of the effects of their efforts in the conveision of th if as 211 
heathen ” j 
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an enterprise should be removed to London But Fuller 
prevailed to keep the Society a little longer at Kettenng 
although he failed to secure as his assistant and successor 
the one man whose ability experience and prudence would 
have been equal to his own and have prevented the troubles 
that followed — Christopher Anderson As Fuller lay djing 
he dictated a letter to Hyland in which he thus referred to 
the evangelical doctrine of grace which he had been the one 
English theologian of his day to defend from the hyper 
calvinists and to use as the foundation of the modem mis 
sionaty enterprise — I have preached and written much 
agamst the abuse of the doctrine of grace but that doctrine 
is all my salvation and all m} desire I have no other hope 
than from s&hation by mere sovereign efficacious grace 
through the atonement of m} Lord and Saviour with this 
hope I can go into eternity with composure We have some 
who have been giving it out of late that if Sutcliff and some 
others had preached more of Christ and less of Jonathan 
Edwards they would have been more useful If those 
who talk thus had preached Christ half as much as Jonathan 
Edwards did and were half as useful as he was their useful 
ness would be double what it is It is verj singular that 
the Mission to the East originated with one of these pun 
ciples and without pretending to be a prophet I may say if 
it ever falls into the hands of men who talk m this strain 
(of hyper Calvinism) it will soon come to nothing 

Andrew Fuller was not only the first of Foreign Mission 
Secretaries , he was a model for all To him his work was 
spiritual life and hence though the most active preacher and 
writer of his daj he was like Carey in this that his working 
day was twice as long as that of most men and he could spend 
half of his time in the frequent journejs all over the kingdom 
to raise funds in repeated campaigns m London to secure 
toleration and m abundant letters to the missionaries His 
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relation to tlie Committee, up to the last, was equally exem- 
plary In the very earliest missionary organisation in 
England it is due to him that the line was cleaily diawn 
between the deliberative and judicial function which is that 
of the membeis, and the executive which is that of the secre- 
tary "Wisdom and efficiency, clearness of perception and 
piomptitude of action, weie thus combined Eullei’s, too, 
was the special merit of leahsmg that, while a missionary 
committee or church aTe fellow-workers only with the men 
and women abroad, the Serampore Brotheihood was a self- 
supporting, and to that extent a self-governing body m a 
sense true of no foreign mission ever since The two tnum- 
virates, too, consisted of giants Carey, Marshman, and Ward 
abroad, Fuller, Sutcliff, and Eyland at home To Caiey 
personally the death of Fuller was moie than to any other. 
For almost the quarter of a centuiy he had kept his vow 
that he would hold the lope When Pearce died all too 
soon there was none whom Carey loved like Fuller, while 
Fuller’s devotion to Carey was all the greatei that it was 
tempered by a wise jealousy for his perfectness So early 
as 1797, Fuller wrote thus to the tioublesome Fountain 
“ It affords us good hope of your being a useful missionary, 
that you seem to love and revere the counsels of Biotlier 
Carey A humble, peaceful, * circumspect, disinterested, 
faithful, peaceable, and zealous conduct like his will lendei 
you a blessing to society Brother Carey is gieatly re- 
spected and beloved by all denominations here I will tell 
you what I have foreborne to tell him lest it should hurt his 
modesty Good old Mr FTewton says ‘Mr Carey has 
favoured me with a letter, which, indeed, I accept as a 
favour, and I mean to thank him for it I trust my heart 
as cordially unites with him as though I were a brothei 
Baptist myself I look to such a man with reverence He 
is more to me than bishop or archbishop , he is an apostle 
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May the Lord make all "who undertake missions like minded 
with Brother Carey ! As the home administrator no less 
than as the theological controversialist Andrew Puller 
stands only second to "William Care} the founder of Modern 
English Missions 

Puller s last letter to Carey forms the best introduction to 
the little which it is here necessary to record of the action of 
the Baptist Missionary Society when under the secretaiyslnp 
of the Eev John Djer Mr Joint Marshman CSI has 
written the detailed history of that controversy not only 
with filial duty but with a forgiving charity which excites 
our admiration for one who suffered more from it than all 
his predecessors in the Brotherhood of which he was the 
last representative The Society has long since ceased to 
approve of the Dyer period Its opinion has become that of 
Mr Marshman to which a careful perusal of all the docu 
ments both m Serampore and England has led us — Had it 
been possible to create a dozen establishments like that of 
Serampore each raising and managing its own funds and 
connected with the Society as the centre of unity in a com 
mon cause it ought to have been a subject of congratulation 
and not of regret The whole policy of ever) missionary 
church and society is now and has long been directed to 
creating self supporting and self propagating missions like 
Serampore that the region beyond maj be evangelised — 
whether these he colleges of catechumens and inquirers 111 e 
those of Duff and Wilson Hislop and Dr Miller in India 
and of Govan and Dr Stewart m Lovedale Kafrana or 
the indigenous churches of the West Indies West Africa 
the Pacific Ocean and Burma The worst result of the 
Dyer mistake was not merely that it outraged justice m the 
case of the men of Serampore but that it arrested nearly 
for half a century the progress of a healthy because indigen 
ous Church of India To us the long and bitter dispute is 
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now of value only in so far as it brings out in Cliristlike 
relief the personality of William Carey. 

At the close of 1814, Dr. Carey had asked Duller to pay 
£50 a yeai to his father, then m his eightieth year, and £20 
to his (step) mother if she suivived the old man. Piotest- 
mg that an engraving of his portrait had been published m 
violation of the agreement which he had made with the 
artist, he agieed to the wish of each of Ins relatives for a 
copy To these lequests Eullei had replied “ You should 
not insist on these things being charged to you, nor yet your 
fathei’s £50, nor the books, nor anything necessary to make 
you comfortable, unless it be to be paid out of what you would 
otherwise give to the mission. To insist on their being paid 
out of your private propeity seems to be dictated by lesent- 
ment It is thus we express our indignation when we have 
an avaricious man to deal with ” 

The first act of the Committee, after Fullei’s funeral, led 
Di Eyland to express to Caiey his unbounded fears for the 
future Theie were two difficulties The new men laised the 
fiist question, m what sense the Serampore piopeity belonged 
to the Society? They then proceeded to show how they 
would answer it, by appointing the son of Samuel Pearce to 
Serampore as My Waid’s assistant On both sides of their 
independence, as trustees of the property which they had 
cieated and gifted to the Society on this condition, and as 
a self-supporting, self-elective brotherhood, it became neces- 
sary, foi the unbroken peace of the rmssion and the success 
of their woik, that they should vindicate their moral and 
legal position The coirespondence fell chiefly to Di 
Marsh man Ward and he successively visited England, to 
which the controversy was transferred, with occasional refer- 
ences to Dr Carey m Seiampore All Scotland, led by 
Christopher Andeison, Chalmers, and the Haldanes all 
England, except the Dyer faction, and Eobert Hall for a tune, 
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among the Baptists and nearl) all America held with the 
Serampore men , but their ever extending operations v ere 
checled b) the uncertainty and their hearts were nearly- 
broken The junior missionaries in India formed a separate 
union and congregation by themselves in Calcutta paid by 
the Society though professing to carry out the oigamsation 
of the Serampore Brotherhood m other respects The Com 
mittees controllers) lasted sixteen years and was closed in 
1830 aftei Wards death by Carey and Marshman drawing 
up a new trust deed m which having vindicated their posi 
tion the old men made over properties which had cost them 
£7800 to eleven trustees in England stipulating only that 
the) should occupy them rent free till death and that their 
colleagues — who were John Marshman and John Mack of 
Edinburgh Uni\ ersity — might continue in them for three 
years thereafter paying rent to the Societ) Such self 
sacrifice would be pronounced heroic but it was only the 
outcome of a life of self devotion marked by the spirit of 
Him who spake the Sermon on the Mount and said to the 
first missionaries He sent forth — Be wise as serpents harm- 
less as doves The story is completed by the fact that John 
Marshman on his fathers death again paid the price of as 
much of the property as the Hoogli had not swallowed up 
when the Committee were about to put it in the market 
Such was Dr Carey’s position in the Christian world 
that the D) er party considered it important for their interest 
to separate him from his colleagues and it not to claim his 
influence for their side at least to neutralise it By trying 
to hold up Dr Marshman to odium b) misrepresentation and 
suppression of facts they roused the righteous indignation 
of Carey while outraging his sense of justice b) their blows 
at the independence of the Brotherhood Dr Marshman 
when m England met this course by frankly printing the 
whole pm ate correspondence of Carey on the subject of the 
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property, or thirty-two letters ranging from the year 1815 to 
1828 One of the earliest of these is to Mr Dyer, who had 
so far forgotten himself as to ask Dr Carey to wiite home 
alone his opinion of his “ elder brethren,” and particularly of 
Di. Marshman. The answer, covering eleven octavo pages 
of small type, is a model for all conti oversialists, and espe- 
cially foi any vdiom duty compels to rebuke the man who 
has failed to learn the chanty -which envieth not We repro- 
duce the principal passages, and the later letters to Christopher 
Andeison and his son Jabez, levealmg the nobleness of Caiey 
and the inner life of the Biotherhood 

“Serampore, 1 5lh July 1819. 

“My dear Brother I am sorry you addressed youi 
letter of January the 9 th to me alone, because it places me m 
a most awkward situation, as it lespects my elder brethren, 
with whom I have acted m concert for the last nineteen years, 
■with as great a share of satisfaction and pleasure as could 
reasonably be expected from a connection with impeifect 
cieatures, and whom I am thereby called to condemn con- 
trary to my convictions, or to justify at the expense of their 
accusers It also places me m a disagreeable situation as it 
respects my younger brethien, vdiom I highly respect as 
Chnstians , but whose whole conduct, as it lespects the late 
unhappy diffeienees, has been such as makes it impossible for 
me to do otherwise than condemn it . 

“You ask, ‘Is theie no ground for the charges of pro- 
fusion, etc , preferred against Brother Marshman Brothei 
Marshman has always been ardently engaged m promoting 
the cause of God m India, and, being of a very active mind, 
has generally been chosen by us to draw up our Deports, to 
wiite many of our public letters, to draw up plans for pro- 
moting the objects of the mission, founding and managing 
schools, raising subscriptions, and other things of a like 
nature , so that he has taken a moie active pait than Brothei 
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Ward or myself in these public acts of the mission These 
things placed him in the foreground and it has been no un 
common thing for him to bear the blame of those acts ■which 
equally belong to Brother Ward and mjself merely because 
he was the instrument employed in performing them 

You know that Brother Marshman BrotherWard and my 
self were some years ago chosen to be a committee to manage 
the affairs of the Society to dispose of its funds to regulate 
the salaries of the brethren and to choose their situations for 
labour , in short to manage all the details of the mission in 
India Several of these were unthankful offices and we 
always found it difficult to give satisfaction indeed I have 
no doubt but the circumstance of our being thus chosen 
excited jealousies among our other brethren long before the 
present seceders arrived m India They often thought us 
severe and not unfrequently chaiged us with being lordly 
unkind and unjust This induced us se\eral years ago to 
declare that we considered eaery station as independent of 
Serampore and of each other and only dependent on the 
Society The harsh and unkind letters we often received 
from our brethren induced us to wnte to Brother Fuller and 
afterwards to Brother Byland declining to m mage the funds 
of the Society any longer than till they could accommodate 
themseh es and we recommended the house of Alexander &, 
Co in Calcutta Much obloquy was therefore cast on Brother 
Marshman merely from the suspicion that he was the mov 
ing cause in most of these transactions It is not there 
fore to be wondered at that he should be often mi<ijud 0 ed 
and should become an object of dislike though in all public 
measures we always acted with him and ought therefore to 
hear an equal share of the blame 

The charge of profusion brought against Dr Marshman 
is more extensn e than you have stated in y our letter He 
is charged with ha\ing his house superbly furnished with 
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keeping sound vehicles for Hie use of Ins family, and with 
labownng to aggrandise and bring than into public notice to a 
culpable extent The whole business of furniluic, internal 
economy, etc, of the Serampoie station, must exclusively 
belong to ourselves, and T confess I think the question about 
it an unlovely one Some person we know not v ho, told -nine 
one we know not whom, * that he had been often at Loid Ha-d- 
ings’ table, but that Bi other Mai simian's table fai exceeded 
his ’ I have also often been at Loid Hastings’ table (I mean Ins 
puvate table), and I do theiefoie raostpositivel} deny the ti nth 
of the assertion , though I confess there is much domestic plain- 
ness at the table of the Goveinoi -General of India (though 
nothing of meanness, on the contiaiy, everything is maiked 
with a dignified simplicity). I suspect the inhuman! nnr, 
was at Lord Hastings’ table, or he could not have been guilty 
of such misiepiesentation Loid Hastings’ table costs moic 
m one day than Bi other Marshman’s m ten 

“ The following statement may explain the whole business 
of Brother Maishman’s fiunituie, etc, which you have all 
been so puzzled to account foi, and have certamlj accounted 
for m a way that is not the tiue one We have, you know, a 
very large school, peikaps the laigest m India. In this school 
aie chddien of persons of the first rank in the countiy The 
parents or guardians of these children fiequently call at the 
Mission-house, and common propriety lequires that they 
should be lespectfully received, and invited to take a bieak- 
fast 01 dmnei, and sometimes to continue there a day or tv o 
It is natural that persons who visit the Mission-house upon 
business superintended by Brother Marshman should be enter- 
tained at his house rather than elsewlieie Till within the 
last four or five years we had no particular arrangement for 
the accommodation of visitois who came to see us , but as 
those who visited us on business were entertained at Bi other 
Marshman’s, it appealed to be the most eligible method to 
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provide for the entertainment of other visitors there also 
but at that time Brother Marshmnn had not a decent table 
for persons of the above description to sit down to ‘We 
therefore voted him a sum to enable him to provide such 
articles as were necessary to entertain them with dccenc) , 
and I am not aware that he has been profuse or tint lie has 
provided anything not called for b) the rules of propriety 
I have no doubt but Brother Ward can enumerate and 
describe all these articles of furniture. It is bow ev cr cv ident 
that you must be very imperfect judges of their necessity 
unless you could at the same time form a just estimate of 
the circumstances in which we stand It ought also to be 
considered that all these articles are public property and 
alwajs convertible into their full value m cash I hope 
however that things are not jet come to that pass that a 
man who, with his wife Ins for nineteen or twenty jears 
laboured night and da) for the mission w ho b) their labour 
disinterested!) contribute between 2000 and 3000 rupees 
monthl) to it, and who have made sacnfices which if others 
have not seen Brother Ward and I have — sacrifices which 
ought to put to the blush all Ins accusers who notwithstand 
ing their cries against him have not onlj sujiportcd them 
selves hut also have set themselves up m a lucrative business 
at the Society’s expense ^ and who even to this daj though 
thoy have two prosperous schools and a profitable printing 
office continue to receive their monthly allowance nmountm 0 
(including Miss Chaffin s) to 700 rupees a month from the 
Society — I feel indignant at their outer) on the subject of 
expense and I say merely as a contrast to their conduct So 
did not Brother jl farshman Surety things are not come to 
that pas3 that he or any other brother must give an account 
to the Society of every plate he uses and every loaf he 
cuts 

Till a very few years ago we had no vehicle except a 
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single lioise chaise for me to go backwards and foiwaids to 
Calcutta That was necessanly kept on the opposite side of 
the rivei , and if the strength of the horse would have borne 
it, could not have been used for the purposes of health Sister 
Mai sh man was seized with a disease of the liver, a disease 
which proves fatal m tlnee cases out of four Sister Waul 
was ill of the same disordei, and both of them underu ent a 
long course of meicunal treatment, as is usual m that dis- 
ease Exercise was eonsideied by the physicians as of the 
first importance, and we ceitamly thought no expense too 
great to save the valuable lives of oui sisteis A single 
hoise chaise, and an open palanquin, called a Tonjon, weie 
procured I nevei lide out for health , but usually spend 
an hour or two, morning and evening, in the gaiden Sister 
Waid was necessitated to visit England for heis Bi other 

Ward had a saddle horse presented to him by a friend My 
wife has a small carriage diawn by a man These vehicles 
were therefore almost exclusively used by Brother Maisliman’s 
family When our biethien ainved fiom England, they 
did not fail to put this equipage into the account against 
Biother Maishman They now keep tlnee single hoise 
chaises, beside palanquins , but we do not think they keep 
more than are necessaiy 

“Brothei Marshman retains foi the school a Erench master, 
a music master, and a drawing master The expenses of these 
are amply repaid by the school, but Brothei Maisliman’s 
children, and all those belonging to the family, have the 

advantage of them instructions Brothei Maishman’s childien 

» 

are, however, the most numerous, and envy has not failed to 
chaige him with having retained them all for the sake of his 
own childien Suiely a man’s caring for his family’s health 
and his children’s education is, if a crime, a venial one, and 
ought not to be held up to blacken his reputation Brother 
Maishman is no more perfect than other men, paitakeis like 
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him of the grace of God His natural bias and habits are his 
own and differ as much from those of other men as theirs differ 
fiom one another I do not den) that he has an inclination 
to display his children to advantage This however is a 
foible which most fond parents will be inclined to pardon 
I wish I had half his piet) energ) of mind and zeal for the 
cause of God. These excellencies m my opinion so far 
overbalance all Ins defects that I am constrained to considei 
him a Christian far above the common run I must now 
close this defenco of Brother Mar&liman b) repeating that all 
matters of furniture convenience etc are things belonging 
to the econom) of the station at Serampore and that no 
one beside ourselves has the smallest n 0 ht to interfere 
therewith The Calcutta brethren are now acting on the 
same principle and would certainly repel with indignation 
any attempt made b) us to regulate their affairs 

I have said that I never ride out for the sake of 
health and it may therefore be inquired vvh) are v chicles 
etc for the puipose of health more pecessaiy for the other 
members of the famil) than for )ou? I repl) that my 
health is in general good and probabl) much benefited by a 
journe) to and from Calcutta two or three times a week. I 
have also a great fondness for natural science particularly 
botany and horticulture These therefore furnish not onlj 
exercise but amusement for me These amusements of 
mine are not however enjojed without expense any more 
than those of ray brethren and were it not convenient for 
Brother Marshmans accusers to make a stepping stone of me 
I have no doubt but my collection of plants aviary and 
museum would be equally impeached as articles of luxury 
and lawless expenses thougli except the garden the whole 
of these expenses are borne b) myself 

John Marshman zs admitted a member of the union 
but he had for some time previously thereto been a member 
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ot the church. I pcicenc plainly that all your object inn, 
to him have been excited by the statements of the Calcutta 
bietliren, which you ccilainly ought to icecne with much 
caution m all things which legftid Biothei Mnishmnn and Ins 
family You obseive that the youngei hietluen lyxuaUy 
look up to me with respect and affection It may he so , 
but I confess I ha\e frequent!) thought that, had it been 
so, they would have consulted mc,oi at least bate mentioned 
to me the grounds of then dissatisfaction befoic they pio- 
eeeded to the extremity of (folding the mission ‘When I 
engaged m the mission it w as a determination that, what- 
ever I suffered, a bieacli therein should nc\ei originate with 
me To this resolution I have hitliei to obstinately adhered 
I think everything should he home, e\eiy sacrifice made, 
and eveiy method of accommodation or reconciliation tiled, 
before a schism is suffered to take place. . . . 

“I disapprove as much of the conduct of our Calcutta 
biethren as it is possible for me to disapprove of any human 
actions The evil they have done is, I feai, inepaiablo ; and 
eeitamly the whole might have been pi evented by a little 
frank conversation with either of us , and a hundredth pait 
of that self-denial which I found it necessai} r to exeicise foi 
the first few yeais of the mission, would have pi evented this 
awful rupture. I tiusfc you will excuse my vaimth of feel- 
ing upon this subject, when you consider that by this rupture 
that cause is weakened and disgraced, m the establish- 
ment and promotion of which I have spent the best part of 
my life A church is attempted to be tom m pieces, for 
which neither I nor my bretluen ever thought we could do 
enough. We laboured to laise it , we expended much money 
to accomplish that object , and m a good measure saw the 
object of our desire accomplished But now r we are tiadneed, 
and the church rent by the very men who came to be oui 
helpers As to Brother Maisliman, seriously, what do they 
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want? Would they attempt to deny his possessing the 
gnce of God ? He w as known to and esteemed by Brother 
Rylond as a Christian before he left England I have lived 
with him ever since his armal in India and can witness to 
his piety and liol) conduct Would they exclude him from 
the mission? Judge ) ourself whether it is comely that a 
man who has laboriously and disinterestedly served the 
mission so many) ears — who has by his diligence and hard 
labour raised the most respectable school in India as well 
as given a tone to all the others — who has unvaryingly 
consecrated the whole of that income as well as his other 
labours to the cause of God in India — should he arraigned 
and condemned without a hearing b) a few )oung men just 
arrived and one of whom had not been a month m the 
country before he joined the senseless outcry ? Or w ould 
they have his blood? Judge my dear brother ) ourself for 
I am ashamed to say more on this subject 

I think their plans anti missionary and forced on them 
by the necessity of their circumstances for their actions 
can only be justified by a condemnation of our measures I 
certainly think it a monstrous waste of mone) and strength 
for four missionary brethren beside Pearce and Ponne) to 
be crowded together in Calcutta when there arc besides 
them four Paidobaptist brethren and four Evangelical 
clergymen besides four native brethren and where we also 
preach 

My plan relative to spreadmg the gospel has for several 
years past been to fix European brethren at the distance of 
100 or 150 miles from each other so that each one should 
occupy the centre of a circle of 100 miles diameter more or 
less, and that native brethren should be stationed within 
that circle as preachers schoolmasters readers etc at proper 
distances as circumstances may make convenient, and that 
he as a brother not a lord, should vi3it and superintend 

2 B* 
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them, so as lo stir them up to zeal, collect their mistakes 
explain divine things to them, and in short, be as the soul 
of that circle. By following this plan the biethien now 
ciowded together m Calcutta would occup) a space of 400 
mil es in length by 100 m hieadth, and had they all stayed 
m Bengal, could, with those alieady theie, luwe complete!) 
occupied the province of Bengal The piopoihon ol ex- 
pense necessary to carrying this plan into execution lln ough- 
out India, might perhaps be borne by contributions fiom 
England and Amenca, till biethien raised up in the country 
were sufficiently established m divine things, and sufficiently 
informed respecting the gospel dociimes and the natuie of 
the Christian life, lo do without them. But what possible 
funds can meet the enormous expense of crowding so many 
into one place, if that is to he the plan adopted foi the whole 
country ? 

“ I will just mention the eounhies to which it is desirable 
to send missions, and m which every effoit should he made 
to establish them, especially as the Bible is m a good degiee 
of forwaidness for them all- 1. Afghanistan, Peshaw ai the 
capital 2 Kashmeer. 3 Punjab. 4 Mooltan 5. Sind, 
or the lower piovmces on the Indus 6 Kulch, or Goozeiat 
(now relinquished by us) 8 Marwar. (My son Jabez is 
now at Ajmere m Marwar) 9 Bikaneei. 10. Jeypoor 
11 Oodeypoor 12 Ehunaon 13 Palpa. 14 Dogoora 
15 Buttaneer. 16 Nepal 17. Bnndel-kliund 18. Baghul- 
khund 19 Oojjuyuna 20 Poona. 21 Nagpore m the 
Mahratta country 22 Orissa. 23. Assam. AYe ought 
also to have one station at least m the Tehnga and Ivurnatta 
countries Besides these, there are other places winch I 
have not mentioned, as 1 Humana 2. Rohil-Kliund. 3. 
Kooshala, near Lucknow. 4 Kanooj, or the Dooab. 5 
South Behar 6 Mithila, or Tnhoot The countries in- 
habited by the Ganws, the Khassees, and the Koonkees 
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I need not say that circumstances must in a great mea 
sure determine where missionaries should settle The chief 
town, of each of these countries would be preferable if other 
circumstances permit , but sometimes Gov ernment would not 
allow this and sometimes other things mv} close the door 
Missionaries however must knock loud and push hard at the 
door and if there be the smallest opening must force them 
selves in , and once entered put their liv es in their hands 
and exert themselves to the utmost in dependence upon 
divine support if the} ever hope to do much towards evange 
hsing the heathen world. M} situation m the college and 
Brother Marsliman s as superintending the first academy in 
India which I likewise observe has been established and 
brought to its present flourishing state wholl} by his care 
and application have made our present situation vvidel} 
different from what it was when first engaged in the mission 
As a missionar} I could go m a straw hat and dine with the 
judge of the district and often did so but a* a Professor in 
the College I cannot do so Brother Marsliman is placed in 
the same predicament These circumstances impose upon us 
a necessity of making a different appearance to what w e for 
merl} did as simple missionaries , but they furnish us with 
opportunities of speaking to gentlemen of the first power and 
influence m government upon matters of the highest import 
ance to the great work m which we are engaged , and as a 
proof that our opportunities of this nature have not been m 
vain I need only say that in a conversation which I had 
some time ago with one of the secretaries to Government 
upon the present favourable bias of government and the 
public in general to favour all plans for doing good be told 
me that he believed the whole was owing to the prudent and 
temperate manner in which we had acted and that if we 
had acted with precipitancy and indiscretion he had every 
reason to believe the general feeling would have been as 
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hostile to attempts to do good as it is now favourable to 
them. 

" I would not wish you to enteilam the idea that v.e and 
our hiethien in Calcutta aie icsohed upon inteuninablc 
hatred. On the contrary, I think that things aie gone as far 
as we may expect them to go, and I now expect that the 
fixe of contention will gradually go out. .All the distressing 
and dxsagieeablc cncumslanccs aie, 1 till'd, past , and I ex- 
pect we shall be m a little time on a moie fiiemlly footing 
Much of what has taken place onginated m England jMis- 
takes and false conclusions veie followed by all the eiicum- 
stances I have detailed. I think the whole xiiulence of 
opposition has now spent itself Om hiethien have no 
control ovei us, nor we over them And, if I am not mis- 
taken, each side will soon acknowledge that it has gone too 
far in some instances, and ultimate good will ause fiom the 
evil I so much deplore. 

“Having now written to you my whole sentiments upon 
the business, and formeily to my veiy dear Brothei 11) land, 
allow me to declaie my resolution not to unite anything 
further upon the subject, hoivever much I may be pressed 
theieto The future piospenty of the mission does not 
depend upon the clearing up of eveiy little cncumstance 
to the satisfaction of eveiy captious inquirer , hut upon the 
restoration of mutual concoid among us, which must he pie- 
ceded by admitting that we are all subject to mistake, and to 
he misled by passion, piejudice, and false judgment Let us 
therefore strive and pray, that the things which make foi peace 
and those by winch we may edify one another may abound 
among us more and more I am, my dear brothei, veiy affec- 
tionately, yours in our Lord Jesus Christ, \V Carei ” 

14$, May 1828 

“My dear Brother Anderson Tours by the Louisa, 
of October last, came to hand a few days ago with the copies 
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of Brother Marshman s brief memoir of the Serampore Mis 
sion I am glad it is written m so temperate and Christian 
a spirit and I doubt not but it will bo ultimately productive 
of good effects There certainly is a great contrast between 
the spirit m which that piece is written and that m which 
observations upon it both in the Baptist and Particular 
Baptist Magazines are written The unworth} attempts in 
those and other such like pieces to separate Brother Marshman 
and me are truly contemptible In plain English they 
amount to thus much — The Serampore Missionaries Care} 
Marshman and Ward ha\e acted a dishonest part abas are 
rogues But we do not include Dr Carey m the charge of 
dishonesty , lie is an easy sort of a man who will agree to 
anything for the sake of peace or in other words he is a fool 
Mr Ward it is well known say they was the tool of Dr 
Marshman but he is gone from the present scene and it is 
unlovely to say any evil of the dead Now I certainly 
hold these persons exemption of me from the blame they 
attach to Brother Marshman in the greatest possible con 
tempt I may have subscribed my name thoughtlessly to 
papers and it would be wonderful if there had been no in 
stance of this m so long a course of years The great 
esteem I had for the Society for many years undoubtedly 
on more occasions than one put me off my guard and I 
believe my brethren too so that we have signed writings 
which if wl could have foreseen the e\ ents of a few years we 
should not have done These however were all against our 
own private interest and I behove I have never been called 
an easy fool for signing of them It has only been smee we 
found it necessary to resist the claims of the Committee that 
I have risen to this honour 

It has also been hinted that I intend to separate from 
Brother Marshman I cannot tell upon what such hints or 
reports are founded but I assure you in the most explicit 
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manner, that I intend to continue connected vith him and 
Seiampore as long as I live ; unless I should he separated 
from him "by some unfoieseen stioke of Pi evidence. Them 
may be modifications of our union, an sing fiom cncum- 
stances; but it is my visli that it should lemain m all 
thmgs essential to the mission as long as I ln< 

“Iiejoice to say that theie is very little ol that >spmt 
of hostility which prevails in England in India, and J tmst 
what still remains will gradually deeiease till seal cel) the 
lemembrance of it will continue Oui stations, 1 mean 
those connected with Seiampoie, aie of gieat impoitance, and 
some of them in a fiouushing state We Mill do all v,e can 
to maintain them, and I hope the fnends to the cause of God 
m Britain will not suffer them to sink foi want of that pecu- 
maiy help which is necessary Indeed I hope we sliall he 
assisted m attempting othei stations beside thorn aheady 
occupied , and many such stations present themselves to my 
rrvmd which nothing pievents being immediately occupied 
hut want of men and money The college will also leqime 
assistance, and I hope will not be without it , I anticipate 
the tune when its salutary opeiation m the cause of God m 
India will he felt and acknowledged by all. 

“These observations lespeet mg my own conduct you aie 
at liberty to use as you please. I hope now to take my final 
leave of this unpleasant subject, and have just loom to say, 
that I am very affectionately yours, W. Cafiiy ” 

Throughout the controversy thus forced upon him, we 
find Dr Caiey’s refeiences to the bretlnen in Calcutta, m 
his unpublished letters, all m the strain of the following to 
his son Jabez 

“15 th August 1820 This week we received letteis fiom 
Mr Maiskman, who had safely arrived at St Helena I am 
sure it will give you pleasure to learn that our long-continued 
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dispute witli tlie j ounger brethren in Calcutta is now settled 
We met together for that purpose about three weeks ago and 
after each side giving up some trifling ideas and expressions 
came to a reconciliation which I praj God may be lasting 
Nothing I ev er met w ith in my life — and I ba\ o met with 
mnnj distressing things — c\er prejed so much upon mj 
spirits as this difference has I am sure that in all disputes 
\ erj many wrong things must take place on both sides for 
winch both parties ought to be humbled before God and one 
another 

I wish jou could succeed m setting up a few more 
schools Consider that and the spread of the gospel os 
the great objects of j our life and trj to promote them by all 
the wise and prudent methods in jour power Indeed we 
must alwaj 8 venture something for the sake of doing good 
The cause of our Lord Jesus Christ continues to prosper with 
us I have several persons now coming in who arc inquirers, 
two or three of them I hope w ill be this evening received 
into the Church Excuse mj saying more as my room is full 
of people 

Eight jears after on the 1 7tli April 1828 ho thus con 
sured Jabez in the matter of the Society’s action at home — 
‘from a letter of jours to Jonathan in which you express 
a %ery indecent pleasure at the opposition which Brother 
Marsbman has received not bj the Societj but by some 
anonymous w nter in a magazine I pcrccivo you are informed 
of the separation which has tal en place between them and 
us Wlmt in that anonjonous piece you call a set-down I 
call a falsehood You ought to know that I w as a party in 
all public acts and waitings and that I never intend to with 
draw from all the responsibility connected therewith I utterly 
despise all the creeping mean assertions of that party when 
they say thej do not include me in their censures nor do I work 
for their praise according to them and according to j our rejoie 
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mg . I am either a "knave or a fool a knave if I joined 
with Brother Marshman , hut if, as those gentlemen say, and 
as you seem to agiee with them, I was only led as he pleased, 
and was a mere cat’s-paw, then of couise I am a fool Jn 
either w r ay your thoughts are not very high as it icspccfs me. 
I do not wonder that Jonathan should expie^s himself un- 
guardedly, Ins family connection with Mi Pcaice sufficiently 
accounts foi that We have long been attached in this 
country first by Mr Adam, 1 2 and aftei wards by ])r. Bryce 
Bryce is now silenced by two or thiee pieces by John Mmsh- 
man in Ins ou r n newspaper, the John Hull , and as to some of 
the tissues of falsehood published m England,] shall ceitainly 
nevei leply to them, and I hope no one else will That cause 
must be had which needs such means to suppoi t it I believe 
God wall bring foith our ughteousness as the noondaj ” 

On the 12th July 1828 the fathei again uiiles to his q on 
Jabez thus “ Youi apologies about Biothei Marshman ai c un- 
doubtedly the best you can offer I should be son) to hai bom 
hostile sentiments against any man on the eaith upon grounds 
so slight Indeed, weie all you say mattei of fact you ought 
to foigive it as God for Christ’s sake forgives us We aie 
lequired to lay aside all envy and stnfe and animosities, to 
forgive each other mutually and to love one another with a 
pure heart fervently ‘ Thine own fnend and thy father’s 
fnend foisake not’” 

1 The Baptist missionaiy, who became an Anan, and was afterwards em- 
ployed by Lend William Bentmek to report on the actual state of education m 
Bengal 

2 The first Indian chaplain of the Church of Scotland, superintendent of 
stationery and editoi of the John Bull See Life of Alexander Duff, D D 
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The first net of Care) nntl Mnnhmnn uben tlicir Committee 
took up n position of hostility to their self-duty mg lndepcnd 
ence tins to complete and perpetuate the mission Ity n colle 0 e 
As phnned b} Carey in 1793 the constitution bid founded 
the enterprise on these threo comer stones — preaching tho 
Gospel m tho mother tongue of the people translating the 
Biblo into nil tho languages of Southern and Eastern Asia 
teaching tho joung both heathen and Christian both bo)S 
and girls in -vernacular schools But Carey had not been 
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a year m Serampoie uhen, having built veil on all three, 
lie began to see that a fourth must be laid some day in the 
shape of a college He and his colleagues had founded and 
supervised by the year 1818 no fewer than 120 until e schools, 
contai nin g some 10,000 hoys, of whom moie than 7000 
were m and aiound Seiampoie His voik among the 
pundit class, both m Seiampoie and m the college of Poit 
William, and the facilities m the Minion-house foi tiaming 
natives, Euiasians, and the nnssionaues’ sons to be pieacher, 
translator, and teaclieis, seemed to meet the immediate want 
But as the mission m all its fonns giew. c\ei) } eai and the 
expenenee oi its leader developed, the necessity of ci eating 
a college staff m a building adapted to the pmpo'-c became 
more uigent. Only thus could the otherwise educated natives 
be leached, and the Biahmamcnl class especially he perma- 
nently influenced Only thus could a theological institute be 
satisfactory conducted to feed the nalne Church. 

On 10th October 1S00 the missionaries had thus wiitten 
home “Theie appeals to he a fa\ouiable change in the 
general temper of the people Commeice has loused new 
thoughts and awakened new eneigies, so that hundieds, if 
we could skilfully teach them giatis, would croud to leatu 
the English language. We hope this may be m our powei 
sometime, and may be a happy means of diffusing the gospel 
At present our hands are quite full ” A month aftei that 
Carey wrote to Euller “I have long thought whether it 
would not be desnable for us to set up a school to teach the 
natives English I doubt not but a thousand scholar would 
come I do not say this because I think it an object to teach 
them the English tongue , but, query, is not the universal inch- 
nation of the Bengalis to learn English a favouiable cncum- 
stance which maybe improved to valuable ends ? I only hesitate 
at the expense ” Thnty year after Duff reasoned in the same 
way, after consulting Carey, and acted at once m Calcutta 
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Bj 181G when, on 25th June Carey wrote n letter for 
Ins colleagues and himself to the Board of tho American 
Baptist General Comention the great idea destined slowly 
to revolutionise not only India hut China Japan and the 
farther East, had taken this form — 

We know not what jour immedmto expectations aro 
relative to the Burman empire but we hope jour views aro 
not confined to the immediate conversion of the natives bj 
tho preaching of the Word Could a church of converted 
natives be obtained at Rangoon it might exist for a while 
and be scattered or perish for want of additions Irom all 
vve liav o seen hitherto w c aro read} to think that the dis 
pensations of Providence point to labours that maj operate 
indeed moro slow lj on the population but more effcctuallj 
in the end, as knowledge once put into fermentation will 
not only influence the part where it is first deposited but 
leaven the whole lump The slow progress of conversion in 
such a mode of teaching the natives raaj not be so cncourag 
ing and maj require m all more faith and patience , hut it 
appears to have been the processor things in the progress 
of the Reformation during the reigns of Henrj Edward 
Elizabeth James and Charles And should the work of 
evangelism" India be thus slow and silcntlj progressive 
which, however considering tho age of tho world is not 
perhaps very libel) still tho grand result will amply recom 
pense us and you for all our toils Wc are sure to tal e tho 
fortress if w e can but persuade ourselv es to sit down long 
enough before it We shall reap if we faint not 

And then v cry dear brethren w hen it shall be said of 
the seat of our labours the infamous sw mging post is no 
longer erected , the widow burns no more on tho funeral 
pile the obscene dances and songs are seen and heard no 
more the gods are thrown to the moles and to the bats 
and Jesus is known as the God of the whole land , the poor 
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Hindoo goes no more to tlie Ganges to be washed from Ins 
filthiness, bnt to the fountain opened for sm and unclean- 
ness , the temples are forsaken , the ciowds say, ‘ Let ns go 
up to the house of the Lord, and he shall teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk m Ins statutes the anxious Hindoos 
no more consume then pioperty, their strength, and their 
lives, m vam pilgi images, but they come at once to Hnn who 
can save to ‘the uttermost,’ the sick and the dying are no 
moie dragged to the Ganges, but look to the Lamb of God, 
and commit their souls into His faithful hands , the children, 
no more saciificed to idols, aie become ‘the seed of the Loid, 
that he may be glorified the public morals are nnpioved, 
the language of Canaan is learnt , benevolent societies are 
formed , civilisation and salvation walk aim m arm to- 
gether , the desert blossoms , the earth yields her increase , 
angels and gloiified spmts hover with joy over India, and 
cany ten thousand messages of love from the Lamb in the 
midst of the thione , and redeemed souls from the different 
villages, towns, and cities of this immense country, constantly 
' add to the number, and swell the chorus of the redeemed, 
‘ Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sms m 
His own blood, unto Him be the glory ,’ when this gland 
result of the labouis of God’s servants m India shall be 
lealised, shall we then thmk that we have laboured in vam, 
and spent our strength for nought ? Surely not Well, the 
decree is gone forth 1 ‘ My word shall piospei m the thing 
whereunto I sent it’” 

India was being piepared for the new missionary policy 
On what we may call its literary side Caiey had been long 
busy On its more strictly educational side, the charter of 
1813 had conceded what had been demanded m vam by a 
too feeble public opimon m the charter of 1793 A clause 
was mseited at the last moment declaring that a sum of not 
less than a lakh of rupees (or ten thousand pounds) a yeai 
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was to be set apart from the surplus rev enues and applied 
to the revival and improvement of literature and the en 
couragement of the learned natives of India and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories there The 
clause was prompted by an Anglo Indian of oriental tastes 
who hoped that the Brahman and Ins Veda might thus he 
made too strong for the Christian missionary and the Bible 
as at last tolerated under the 13tli Resolution Tor tins rea 
son and because the money was to be paid only out of any 
surplus the directors and their friends offered no opposition 
For the quarter of a century the grant was given and was 
applied in the spirit of its proposer But the scandals of its 
application became such that it was made legally by Ben 
tmeh and Macaulay and practically by Duff the fountain 
of a river of knowledge and life which is now flooding 
the East 

The first result of the liberalism of the charter of 1813 
and of the generous v lews of Lord Hastings was the estab 
lishment in Calcutta by the Iliudoos tlicmselv cs under the 
influence of En 0 lish secularists of the Hindoo now the 
Presidency College Carey and Marshraan were not in Cal 
cutta otherwise they must have realised ev cn then what they 
left to Duff to act on fourteen y ears after — the importance 
of English not only as an educating but as a Christianising 
instrument But though not so well adapted to the 1 m 
mediate need of the reformation which they had begun and 
though not applied to the very heart of Bengal in Calcutta 
the prospectus of their * College for the Instruction of Asiatic 
Christian and Other Youth in Eastern Literature and Euro 
pean Science which they published on the 15th July 1818 
sketched a more perfect and complete system than any 
since attempted if we except John Wilsons almost unsup 
ported effort in Bombay It embraced the classical or 
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learned languages of tlie Hindoos and Mohammedans, Sans- 
krit and Arabic , the English language and literature, to 
enable the senior students “ to dive into the deepest recesses 
of European science, and emicli their own language with its 
choicest treasures,” the preparation of manuals of science, 
philosophy, and history m the learned and vernaculai lan- 
guages of the East , a normal department to tram native 
teachers and professors , as the crown of all, a theological 
institute to equip the Eurasian and native Christian students, 
by a quite unsectanan course of study, m apologetics, 
exegetics, and the Bible languages, to be missionaries to the 
Biahmamcal classes While the Government and the Scottish 
missiouanes have m the univeisity and giant m aid systems 
since followed too exclusively the English line, happily sup- 
planting the extreme Orientalists, it is the glory of the 
Serampore Biotherkood that they sought to apply both the 
Onental and the Euiopean, the one as thefoim,the other as 
the substance, to evangelise and civilise the people through 
their mother tongue They weie the Vernaculai ists m the 
famous controversy between the Orientalists and the 
Anglicists laised by Duff In 1867 the piesent writer 1 m 
vam attempted to induce the Univeisity of Calcutta to 
follow them m this. It was left to Sir Charles Aitchison, 
when he wielded the power and the influence of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, by founding the Punjab University to do in 
1882 what the Serampore College would have accomplished 
had its foundeis been young instead of old men 

Lord Hastings and even Sn John Malcolm took a pei- 
sonal inteiest m the Serampore College The latter, who 
had visited the missionaries since his timid evidence before 
the House of Lords m 1813, wrote to them “I wish I 
could be ceitam that your successors m the senous task you 
propose would have as much experience as you and your 

1 Appendix III 
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fellow labourers at Serampore — that the} would walk not run 
in the same path — I would not then have to state one 
reserve His Excellency the Governor General inter- 
rupted pressing avocations to criticise both the architectural 
plan of the building and the phraseology of the draft of the 
first report and his suggestions were followed Adopting 
one of the Grecian orders as most suitable to a tropical 
climate the Danish Governors colleague Major "VVickedie 
planned the noble Ionic building which v as then and we 
do not hesitate to declare is still the finest edifice of the 
kind in British India Mr John Marshmans architectural 
description is authontatrv e and it is within the truth 

* The centre building intended for the public rooms was a bun 
dred and thirty feet in length and a hundred and twenty in depth 
The hall on the ground floor supported on arches and terminated at 
the south by a bow, was ninety five feet in length sixty six m breadth 
and twenty in height It was originally intended for the library but 
is now occupied by the classes The hall above of the same dimen 
sions and twenty six feet in height was supported by two rows of 
Ionic columns it was intended for the annual examinations Of the 
twelve side rooms above and below eight were of spacious dimensions 
twenty seven feet by thirty five The portico which fronted the nver 
was composed of six columns more than four feet m diameter at the 
base The staircase room was ninety feet m length twenty seven m 
width, and forty seven in height with two staircases of cast iron of 
large size and elegant form prepared at Birmingham The spacious 
grounds were surrounded with iron railing and the front entrance was 
adorned with a noble gate likewise ca t at Birmingham 

The scale on which it was proposed to establish the college and to 
which the size of the building was necessarily accommodated corre 
sponded with the breadth of all the other enterprises of the Seram 
pore missionaries — the mission the translations and the schools 
While Mr Ward was engaged in making collections for the support 
of the institution in England he wrote to his brethren the buildings 
you must raise in India and they determined to respond to the 
call, and if possible to augment their donation from £2500 to 
£8000 and to make a vigorous effort to erect the buildings from 
their own funds Neither the ungenerous suspicions nor the charge 
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of unfaithfulness, with which their character was assailed m England, 
was allowed to slacken the prosecution of this plan It was while 
their leputation was under an eclipse m England, and the benevolent 
hesitated to subscribe to the society, till they were assured that their 
donations would not be mixed up wuth the funds of the men at 
Serampore, that those men were engaged m erecting a noble edifice 
for the promotion of religion and knowledge, at their own cost, the 
expense of which eventually giew under their hands to the sum of 
£15,000 To the charge of endeavouring to alienate fiom the 
society premises of the value of £3000, their owm gift, they leplied 
by erecting a building at five times the cost, and vesting it m ele\ en 
trustees, — seven besides themselves It w r as thus they vindicated the 
purity of their motives m their differences until the society, and en- 
deavoured to silence the voice of calumny They were the first who 
maintained that a college w T as an indispensable appendage to an Indian 
mission ” 

The first to follow Carey m this was Bishop Middleton, 
who laised funds to eiect the chaste Gothic pile next to the 
Botanic Gaiden, since to him the time appeared “to have 
arrived when it is desnable that some missionary endeavouis, 
at least, should have some connection with the Chuieh estab- 
lishment” That college no longer exists, m spite of the 
saintly scholarship of such Principals as Mill and Kay , the 
building is now utilised as a Government engineering college. 
But m Calcutta the Duff College, the General Assembly’s 
Institution, the Cathedial Mission Divinity School, and the 
Bhowanipoie Institution , m Bombay the Wilson College, m 
Madias the Christian College and Tree Chuieh Institution, 
m Nagpoor the TDslop College, in Agra St. John’s College, 
and in Lahore the Church Mission Divinity School, and 
others, hear witness to the fruitfulness of the Alma Mater of 
Serampore 

The Serampore College began with thirty-seven students, 
of whom nineteen were native Christians and the rest 
Hindoos When the building was occupied m 1821 Carey 
wiote to his son “I piay that the blessing of God may 
' attend it, and that it may be the means of prepaimg many 
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for in important situation m the Church of God The 
Jung of Denmark has written letters signed with his own 
hand to Brothers Ward Marshman and myself and has sent 
each of us a gold medal as a token of his approbation He 
Ins also made over the house m which Major Wickedie re 
sides between Sarhiess house and ours to us three m per 
petuity for the college Thus Divine generosity appears foi 
ps and supplies our expectations The missionaries had 
declined the Order of the Dannebrog When m 1826 Dr 
Marshman visited Europe one of his first duties was to 
acknowledge this gift to Count Moltke Danish Minister in 
London and ancestor of the great stiategist and to ask for a 
royal charter The Minister and Count Schulin whose wife 
had been a warm friend of Mrs Carey happened to be on 
board the steamer in which Dr Marshman accompanied by 
Christopher Anderson sailed to Copenhagen Easke the 
Orientalist who had visited Serampore was m the University 
there The vellum charter was prepared among them em 
powering the College Council consisting of the Governor of 
Serampore and the Brotherhood to confer degrees like those of 
the Universities of Copenhagen and Kiel but not carrying the 
rank in the State implied m Danish degrees unless with the 
sanction of the Crown The King in the audience which he 
ga\e informed Dr Marshman that having in 1801 promised 
the mission protection he had hitherto refused to transfer 
Serampore to the East India Company since that would pre 
vent him from keeping his word When m 1845 the Com 
pany purchased both Tranquebar and Serampore it could be 
no longer dangerous to the Christian Mission but the Treaty 
expressly provided that the College should retain all its 
powers under the Danish charter which it does It was 
thus the earliest degree conferring college in Asia but it has 
ne\er exercised the power Christian VIII then the heir 
to the throne showed particular interest m the Bible trans 
2 & 
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effectually by doing all which I can for the rising institutions of 
tho e with whom my sentiments agree m all things rather than b) 
forwarding the labours of tho e from whom in some important points 
I am conscientiously constrained to differ After all why do we 
differ ? Surely the leading points which keep us asunder are capable 
of explanation or of softening and I am expressing myself in much 
sincerity of heart — (though perhaps according to the cu toms of the 
world I am taking too great a freedom with men my superiors both 
in a D e and in talent) that I should think in) self happy to be per 
nutted to explain to the hestof my power those objections which keep 
you and your brethren divided from that form of church government 
which I believe to have been instituted by the apostles and that 
admission of infants to the Gospel Covenants which seems to me to he 
founded on the expressions and practice of Christ himself If I were 
writing thus to worldly men I know I should expose myself to the 
imputation of excessive vanity or impertinent intrusion But of you 
and Dr Care) I am far from judging as of worldly men and I there 
fore say that if we are spared to have any future intercourse it is my 
desire if you permit to di cuss with both of )ou m the spirit of 
meekness and conciliation the points which now divide us convinced 
that if a reunion of our churches could be effected the harve t of 
the heathen would ere long be reaped and the work of the Lord 
would advance among them with a celerity of which we have now no 
experience 

1 I trust at all ev ents you will take tins hasty note as it is m 
tended and believe me, with much sincerity, ) our friend and servant 
m Christ, Reginald Calcutta 

‘ June 3 1824 

This is how Carey reciprocated these sentiments when 
writing to Dr Poland — 

Serampope July 6 1824 

I rejoice to say that there is the utmost harmony be 
tween all the ministers of all denominations Bishop Heber 
is a man of liberal principles and catholic spirit Soon after 
his arrival in the country he wrote me a very friendly letter 
expressing his wish to maintain all the friendship with us 
which our respectiv e circumstances would allow I was then 
confined but Brother Marshman called on him As soon as 
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I could walk without crutches I did the same, and had much 
free conversation with him Some time after this he wrote 
us a very friendly letter, saying that it would highly gratify 
him to meet Brother Maishman and myself, and discuss m a 
friendly manner all the points of difference belw een himself 
and us, adding that there was every reason to expect much 
good from a calm and temperate discussion of these tlnngs, 
and that, if we could at any rate come so near to each other 
as to act together, he thought it would have a greater effect 
upon the spread of the gospel among the heathen than we 
could calculate upon. He was then just setting out on a 
visitation which will m all piobabihty take a year. We 
however wrote him a reply accepting his proposal, and 
Brother Marshman expressed a wish that the discussion 
might be carried on by letter, to which m Ins reply he partly 
consented I have such a disinclination to wilting, and so 
little leisure for it, that I wished the discussion to be viict 
voce , it will however make little difference, and all I should 
have to say would he introduced into the letter 

“ Brother Mack is an excellent man, and of great use m 
the mission, Brother Williamson is an exceedingly steady 
and useful man He was educated at Edinburgh for the 
medical hne, and went several voyages to Bussia and other 
parts, and at last came to this country as the surgeon of a 
ship Here he settled, and after his conversion joined m 
communion with us, and left that profession for the puipose 
of preaching to the heathen He now speaks Bengali with 
fluency, and is very useful among onr native brethren. 
Brother Fernandez baptized five persons a short time since, 
and expects to baptize six more The churches among the 
Arakanese were broken up, or rather all the people driven 
from their habitations, by the war between us and the Bur- 
mans They have all, with their families, through mercy, 
arrived safely at Chittagong, where they are with Brother 
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Johannes Brother Fink is here We sent them. 100 rupees 
and our Christian fnends (here) contributed 150 more which 
have also been sent to help them under their present distress 
as they have lost their all and are nearly 300 persons men 
women and children A small detachment of our troops was 
cut off by a large body of Burmans at Eamoo which place 
and Coxe s Bazar places where our brethren lived have been 
taken possession of by them 

On the death of Mr Ward and departure of Dr Marsh 
man hlr John Marshman was formally taken into the 
Brotherhood He united with Dr Carey m writing these 
letters to the Committee They show the progress of the 
college and the mission from the first as one independent 
agency and they close with CaTej s appeal to the judgment 
of posterity 

Serampore Jan 21 1826 

Dear Brethren — Our colleague Dr Marshman being 
about to visit his native land after twenty six years of active 
missionary sen ice we embrace this opportunity of soliciting 
your attention to the necessity of some arrangement respect 
mg the stations connected with Serampore College and as 
he is perfectly acquainted with our sentiments, and equally 
anxious with ourselves for the continuance of mutual har 
mony we are enabled to leave the conclusion of any settle 
ment m his hands with entire confidence 

The missionaiy stations connected with us and now 
associated with the college amount to ten It will be in 
your recollection that they have from the beginning been 
supported independently of subscriptions from Europe and 
almost exclusively from the proceeds of our own labour 
These stations howe\er have been constantly identified 
with yours in all your applications for public support and 
the majority of the subscribers to the Baptist Mission have 
been ignorant of the fact that we did not participate m the 1 
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funds thus raised We might, indeed, with slnct equity, 
have claimed a share of support foi them out of those dona- 
tions, for they have in general out-numbeied the othei Indian 
stations , but, as we felt a particulai pleasure m suppoiting 
them ourselves, we have never, till lately, 1 made any solicita- 
tion to you on their behalf, winch has left one-half of the 
stations in India m the entire enjoyment of those funds 
which were subscribed towards the maintenance of all. We 
have not, however, the most distant idea of censuring this 
arrangement, foi we voluntarily aliened the claim of our 
stations to he doimant, but, as we are now consti allied to 
solicit public assistance for those stations, it appeals requisite 
to state this circumstance, as the ground on uhrch we make 
our primary application to you 

“ About seven years ago we felt convinced of the neces- 
sity of erecting a college for native Christian j oulli, m order 
to consolidate our plans foi the spiead of gospel truth m 
India , and, as we despaned of being able to raise fiom public 
subscnptions a sum equal to the expense of the buildings, we 
determined to erect them from our own pnvate funds Up 
to the present date they have cost us nearly £14,000, and the 
completion of them will requne a fuithei sum of about £5000, 
which if we are not enabled to advance fiom our own puise, 
the undertaking must lemam incomplete With this huiclen 
upon our private funds we find it impossible any longer to 
meet, to the same extent as formerly, the demands of our 
out-stations The time is now arrived when they must cease 
to be wholly dependent on the private donations of three 
individuals, and must he placed on the stiength of public 
contributions As two out of three of the membeis of our 
body are now beyond the age of fifty-seven, it becomes our 
duty to place them on a moie permanent footing, as it le- 

1 “ A lequest was made m 1819 to the Committee foi £1500 annually 
during thiee years, while we weie erecting the College buildings at oui own 
expense , which request was decline^ owing to want of funds ” 
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gards their management tlieir support and their increase 
We have therefore associated with ourseb es in the supenn 
tendence of them the Re\ Messrs Mach and Swan the two 
present professors of the college with the view of eventually 
leaving them entirety in the hands of the booty of professors 
of whom the constitution of the college provides that there 
shall be an unbrohcn succession 

To secure an increase of missionaries m European habits 
we ha\e formed a class of theological students m the college 
under the Diamifc) Professor It contains at present six 
promising jouths of whose piet) we have in some cases 
undoubted evidence m others considerable ground for hope 
The class will short!) be increased to twel\ e but none will 
be continued in it who do not manifest undeniable pipty and 
devotedness to the cause of missions As we propose to 
allow each student to remain on an average four ) ears we 
maj calculate upon the acquisition of two and perhaps three 
additional labourers annually who will be eminently fitted 
foractne service in the cause of missions bj their natural 
familiarity with the language and their acquisitions at col 
lege This arrangement wall we trust secure the speed) 
accomplishment of the plan we lia\e long cherished that of 
placing one missionary in each province in Bengal and 
eventualty , if means be afforded in Hindostan 

It will strike ) ou at once that such a plan for the pei 
manence and increased efficienc) of missionary labours re 
quires the permanent security of public support We would 
therefore apply to you m the first instance for assistance 
partly because these stations have hitherto contributed to the 
improvement of ) our funds and partly because of the smcere 
pleasure it would gi\e us if all the Baptist stations in India 
could appear before the public in connection with you We 
would therefore propose the following arrangement — That 
you should bring this plan of operation distinctly before the 
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public, distinguishing the stations connected with Seiampoie 
College fiom those under your own guidance and supeimtend- 
ence , that all the intelligence from our stations be published 
by you from our Pcfwchcal Accounts, of which mg should 
then send only a few copies to our friends ; and that 3 on 
should appropriate from the funds laised on this combined 
publication £1000 annually to the suppoit of our stations at 
piesent, and £1500 eventually, when they so fai mciease as 
to need it It scarcely needs to be remarked that this plan 
would leave you annually £7000 for the support of somewhat 
moie than one moiety of the stations in India in the Baptist 
connection Oui reason for desmng that the stations should 
be kept distinct in the same publication is, that, m the event 
of the funds thus laised being at any futme penod inadequate 
to the support of both classes of stations, these funds might 
be left entnely for the support of )'Our stations, and we might 
be enabled to apply to the public m a separate foim for sup- 
plies, without even the appearance of any division. 

“You will easily peiceive that unless peimanent suppoit 
be obtained we must sacufice our stations, the fnut of so 
many yeais’ labour, and dismiss every piospect of futuie use- 
fulness a course which we are confident would distiess ) r ou 
as much as ourselves We can theiefoie leave the deteiim- 
nation of the question to your own judgment with peifect 
safety, only adding that nothing would give us moie smceie 
pleasure than for our efforts to lemam united with 30111s. 
But should } r ou, alter matuiely weighing the question, dis- 
cover inconveniences m tins plan, and perceive that greater 
advantages would accrue to the cause fiom our stations foim- 
mg a distinct claim befoie the public, we have requested Dr. 
Maishman to consult with the friends of leligion on the best 
means of bringing them forward and laismg supplies , and, 
as we cannot expect any membei of the College to visit 
England till thiee yeais aftei Dr Marshman’s return to India, 
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welmc pointed out to lam the indispensable necessity of Ins 
securing some permanent arrangement either with you or 
witli the public for the support and increase of our missionary 
stations before he quit I n e land 

It nny not be intrusive for ns to mention the arrange 
merits rcspcctin 0 the college to winch Dr Marsliman w ill 
direct his attention As the completion of the buildings 
requires no public contribution, the sole expense left on the 
generosity of its friends is that of its existing establishment 
Our subscriptions in India with what we receive ns the 
interest of money raised in Britain and America n\cra 0 c 
£1000 annually , about £500 more from Ln 0 hnd would 
cover every charge and secure the efficiency of the mstitu 
tion Jvor sh ill wo require this aid beyond a limited period 
as wo are endeavouring to form a fund here with a view of 
presenting it to the college when it is suflicicntly increased 
to provide permanently for two professors winch wc calculate 
will be effected in twelve or fourteen years and when tho 
professors and fellows (or tutors) aro thus pcmiancntl} pro 
vided for wc trust that tho contributions of the Indian public 
will be sufficient for all other expenses of tho college M o 
have therefore requested Dr Mardinmn to aim at the forma 
tion of about five corresponding committees m as many of 
the principal towns in J nglnnd with the hope of receiving 
£100 annually from each , and as tho collego possesses a 
literary as well as a missionary interest w e further trust that 
the greater part of tins sum may be obtained from among 
those who aro not in the habit of aiding missionary efforts 

StrvMroir A oi 15 1827 

*Dr Carey, and after him Dr Marsliman and Air 
Ward were as you 1 now sent out soon after tho formation 
of the Baptist Missionary Society by tho Committee to 
plant the gospel in India with this express stipulation that 
they should without delay make exertions for their own 
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support, and should leeeive assistance from the Society only 
till they weie able thus to suppoit themselves. Within 
eighteen months respectively of then arrival, they ueie 
enabled to fulfil this stipulation, and to lelmquish all sup- 
poit fiom England Thus was the pecuniary connection 
between the two bodies dissolved, m the earliest stage of the 
mission 

“ Though thus disconnected m a pecumaiy sense, they 
were still hound to the Committee, more especially to Mi. 
Fuller, by the most intimate ties which can unite men to- 
gether, by a common eo-opeiative intei est m one of the most 
illustrious objects of human pursuit It would he idle to 
institute any comparison between the strength of union thus 
created, and any othei m which pecuniary dependence must 
constitute a piomment mgiedient The full and fiee com- 
munion of soul which chaiactensed the fust association 
between Fuller, Sutcliff, and Byland, the tlnee chief men 
who presided over the Society at home, and their colleagues 
in India, was the offspring of those peculiar circumstances 
which fall hut once 'within the history of a society With 
the death of Mi Fuller this bond of union, which had 
subsisted for nearly a quarter of a century, was weakened 
Subsequent events combined, with the death of Dr. Byland, 
to dissolve it altogether. 

“ It is a fact that no stipulation was made with the 
Serampore missionaries legardmg the disposal of their 
private funds But the principles of natural equity, which 
were admitted by both paities, and which give every free- 
born man the absolute conti ol of his own propel ty, supplied 
the deficiency The Society, as a body created to receive and 
disburse public subscriptions, could not interfere with funds 
not thus received, without departing from the spirit of its 
institution Hence, Mr Fuller lequired accounts only of 
the public subscriptions with which he entrusted us as the 
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corresponding Committee of the Society , and we confined 
our annual returns of receipts and disbursements to these 
specific sums As our pm ate income gradually increased so 
as to exceed the necessities of the three families we ex 
pended the surplus in the formation of missionary stations 
around us We superintended them ourseh es hut sent the 
missionary intelligence from them to the Committee, to be 
incorporated with the annual Report of the Society 

With the multiplication of the stations the efficiency of 
missionaries raised up in the country became more apparent 
and we determined to bend our attention chiefly to this 
object The native Christian population had also increased 
and required increasing care We therefore determined m 
1818 to establish a college which might m its gradual de 
■velopmcnt provide means for more extensively diffusing 
religion and knowledge in Hmdostan Convinced that it 
would be difficult to raise funds for the college buildings 
we determined to attempt the erection of them ourselves 
and though we were thereby involved m debt for many years 
we have now the happiness of knowing that about £3000 
more will complete the undertal ing We need scarcely 
add that for this sum also we do not intend to apply to the 
public The course of circumstances has thus led us first 
to the establishment of means for oar own support — then 
to the employment of a portion of our surplus income in 
the extension of the cause by missionaries raised up in the 
country — after this to provide for the education of native 
Christian y outh — and finally to concentrate every plan m 
one institution in the hope that it might survive the transient 
circumstances of our private union 

Of these three objects connected with the college the 
education of non resident heathen students the education 
of resident Christian students and the preparation of mis 
sionaries from those born m the country the first is not 
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strictly a missionary object, the two latter aie intimately 
connected with the pi ogress of the good cause. The pic- 
paration of missionaries an the eolmtiy was not so much 
recommended as enforced by the great expense u Inch at- 
tends the despatch of missionaries from Eui ope That the 
number of labourers m this countiy must be greatly aug- 
mented, befoie the work of evangelising the heathen can be 
said to have effectively commenced, can admit of no doubt. 
But the piospect of adequately supplying the missionaiy 
exigencies of the country from Euiopc, is altogether hopeless. 
Nearly every European missionary has, on an aveiage, cost 
the public in his education, outfit, and passage, £700. The 
fust eighteen months of his lesidenee aie necessarily de- 
voted to the acquisition of the language. If we estimate 
the expense of that penod at £300, a charge of £1000 is 
mcuried befoie he can be said to have commenced his mis- 
sionary caieei After such an expenditure, it will not be 
found m the lecoids of any society, that more than half the 
number of missionaries sent out are to be found at their 
post, at the close of fen years, so hostile is this climate to 
European constitutions. 

“ The expense of Asiatic missionaries educated at Seiam- 
pore College, during the four years of study, amounts to 
nearly £200 each, including their clothes, etc, and their 
board through the whole year Their intuitive knowledge of 
the language enables them to enter on their duty without 
delay , their widows fall back into the society of their re- 
latives, and requne but a slender support If attacked 
with disease, no long sea voyages are lequned to lestore 
them to health , and if inefficient as missionaries, they may 
be' severed from the body with little expense Then’ con- 
stitutions aie moreover so assimilated to the climate, that, 
of ten missionaries thus employed by us, duung the last 
fifteen years (some of course for a shorter period), we have 
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lost only one by disease All that is required to fit them for 
labour is the grace of God, and an adequate education and 
we were therefore led to think that we could not lender a 
more acceptable service to the cause than to assemble m the 
college every facility for their tuition 

The education of the increasing body of Native Chns 
tians likewise necessarily became a matter of anxiety No 
thing could be more distressing than the prospect of their 
being more backward in mental pursuits than their heathen 
neighbours The planting of the gospel m India is not 
likely to be accomplished by the exertions of a few mission 
anes in solitary and barren spots m the country without the 
aid of some w ell digested plan which may consolidate the 
missionary enterprise and provide for the mental and reli 
gious cultivation of the converts If the body of native 
Christians required an educational system native ministers 
who must gradual!} take the spiritual conduct of that body 
demanded pre eminent attention They require a know- 
ledge of the ingenious system they will have to combat of 
the scheme of Christian theology they are to teach and 
a familiarity with the lights of modem science We cannot 
discharge the duty we owe as Christians to India without 
some plan for combining m the converts of the new religion 
Mid more especially m its Tmmsters the highest moral re 
finement of the Christian character and the lnghest attain 
able progress m the pursuits of the mind 

‘ Subsequently to the adoption of this plan it appeared 
desirable to attach the superintendence of the stations to the 
college, the reasons which recommended this arrangement 
were two First pre supposing the zeal and piety of the 
professors we thought that no individuals could be better 
adapted to conduct the work of the mission than those 
whose doily employment was so intimately associated with- 
it and that as the body of the missionaries in our connec 
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lion would gradually be formed out of those who lmd pur- 
sued tlieir studies at the college, no men could he heller 
fitted to direct their futuie labouis than their former tutois, 
who must necessanly possess a moie distinct knowledge of 
then several capacities and deficiencies than any othei men 
The second reason for talcing this step was, oui anxious wish 
to consolidate and perpetuate the missionary undei taking 
we had begun The peculiar circumstances under Minch 
our union, partly missionaiy, paitly seculai, aiose, are not 
likely again to occur. We weie theiefoie desirous of placing 
our missionaiy undertaking during our onn lifetime, on a 
moie permanent basis, by separating it fiom the lisle winch 
must inevitably have attended its being entwined until the 
transactions of secular business We wished that the mis- 
sionary undertaking, which was the gieat object, should in 
no respect be dependent on the secular undei takings, the 
minor object No plan seemed moie likely to secure tins 
result, than to associate the xnofessors of the college with 
ourselves m our missionary exeitions, and giadually to de- 
volve on them, with the lapse of oui lives, the responsibility 
and management of the stations By the cliaiter the college 
has acquired that peipetuity which could never he given 
to a union in which an aptitude for seculai business must 
be an essential qualification. By this ' arrangement we 
hoped to secure the object nearest to our hearts, the pei- 
petuity and enlargement of the missionary plan, which has 
foimed the chief busmess of our lives 

“ The plan proposed by the Committee, of severing the 
stations from the college, by bestowing the management of 
them on the body of resident missionaries m Bengal, or by 
leaving them with us only dui mg the lifetime of the two 
elder missionaries, would completely have subverted our 
design The Committee will foigive our objecting to the 
pioposal partly on this ground We cannot bring ourselves 
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to Molate the paternal feelings "with which we cherish the 
prospects of missionary utility likely to result from oui 
plan "We cannot contemplate without dismaj the anmhila 
tion of those expectations which give the college its chief 
\alue nor the gloomy prospect that on the death of two of 
our number (the one sixty seven the other sixty) e\ erythmg 
that was valuable at Serampore should be transplanted to 
another soil These fears were not idle and unfounded Your 
proposal would immediately have excluded the professors of 
the college and the youngest member of our bod) from all 
share in the management of the stations since they are not 
officially Baptist missionaries If thus excluded during the 
lifetime of their elder colleagues it is not to be expected 
that they would meet with more favourable treatment after 
their death 

There appears another objection to this proposal It 
has been objected to the college that it was not calculated 
to promote the missionary undertal mg We have imau 
ably maintained that it was eminently adapted to promote 
that great work and have employed every effort to bring it 
to bear directly on it Were we then to subscribe to a 
measure which would remove out of our possession the 
means of rendering the college efficient for this work we 
should give -validity to the taunts of our adversaries and 
appear weak inconsistent and contemptible in the ejes oi 
the Christian world The last but not the least objection 
to this proposal is the uncertainty to which it would 
expose the missionary establishment For the w elfare of the 
stations in connection with us we are responsible We are 
responsible to a higher tribunal than an assembly of sub 
senbers and if we were to place their welfare in any degree 
of nsk we should be guilty of a dereliction of dut) for 
which the highest human approbation could not compensate 
Our experience of the past is perhaps superior to )ours since 
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it lias been acquired by suffenng That experience ioibuls 

us to hope that if at any future pcuod the dnection of the 

stations be left open as a prize for competition, thcie can bo 

any piospect of harmony If is even possible that discussions 

similar to those which have embitteied the last ten yearn 
♦ 

may be renewed In this case the cause would be the first 
and gieatest suffeiei ; and we cannot leconeile it with the 
tenor of our lesponsibility to leave our missionary undei- 
talnng on so dangerous a footing. 

“On these giounds we are constiamed to -withhold oui 
assent fiom youi last proposal to Di. Mat simian, and to give 
our cordial concuirence to the auangements he has made 
Your first proposed (to allow us a tenth of youi income) did 
not compromise the independence of our missionary stations, 
but left the management of them with us, we therefoie 
agreed to it When Dr Maishman lequested fiom you an 
addition of funds, you proposed to take them away fiom 
Serampore after the death of the two elder missionaries We 
therefoie withhold oui assent fiom this iilan We aie fully 
aware of the pecuniary risk which v r e incur. In fact, the 
risk is entirely on our side You have five missionary 
stations on the continent of India, and twelve European 
and Asiatic missionaries on youi funds , w r e have ten mis- 
sionary stations, and from twenty-five to twenty-eight Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, and Native missionaries dependent on us foi 
support The prospect of our being embarrassed for funds 
is therefore much more immediate than yours But until 
every pecuniary disadvantage against us, we prefer the adop- 
tion of a plan which secures a certain tangible benefit, until 
the blessing of peace, to one which contains within itself the 
seeds of discord and dissolution 

“The irreconcilable difference of our plans of action 
having thus rendered a sepaiation inevitable, we are of 
course anxious to part on friendly terms, and to secure the 
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esteem even though we should not enjo} the co-opcntion of 
all our brethren We entreat onl} for that measure of can 
dour in forming a jud 0 ment of our conduct which ever} man 
is permitted to expect from Ins neighbour If wo were to 
sn} that ever} plan sketched out and ever} document penned 
here during the last twent) seven }ears has been free from 
imperfection w c should justl} appear ridiculous Like c\ or} 
other body of men associated m a new undertaking of some 
difficult} webavebeen constrained to follow that judgment 
which appeared most correct “When the lapse of time or 
the course of circumstances has discovered tlio error of that 
judgment we have not scrupled to adopt a different line of 
conduct Thus in 1805 "Ur W ard drew up his ideas of mis 
sionary cconora} in the agreement respecting the waj m 
which vie thought missionaries ou 0 ht to act in mono} matters 
and obtained tlio concurrence nnd signature of his brethren 
to it in less than a }car it was found impracticable and was 
consigned to oblivion We were no parties to its publication 
from which wo never reaped a farthing of benefit and if we 
could have foreseen tho unfair use which lias been made of 
it to our disparagement vie should ccrtninl} have sent home 
for publication a formal abrogation of it m 1800 

It was superseded m 1808 b} another arrangement 
when tlio out-stations wero formed Wo then wrote to our 
brethren to sa} that in reference to our own mono} vve 
intended to make several appropriations nnd to present tho 
surplus to tho Societj Mr Fuller never acted on this gift 
nor suffered it to appear m tho Annual Accounts of tho 
Societ} convinced ns he informed us that wo wero more 
competent to mnnngo our own affairs than tho Society at 
home When upon Ins death there arose a new Committee 
almost ontircly ignorant of the state of affairs they appeared 
to us to claim as a right what we had intended to present and 
their missionaries appeared ready to give effect to this claim 
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We tlierefoie determined to pursue a new line of conduct. 
Withdrawing nothing of what we had already given, we re- 
solved to give no more. An idea has been piopagated that 
we seized on the propeity of the Society and then declared 
ourselves independent. It is unfounded The balance of 
money belonging to the Society m our hands, Es 25,927, 2as 
8p (£3249 17 6), we paid over to Messrs Alexander and 
Co on the 15th of July 1817 Respecting our own property, 
our letter of 1817 infoimed you that, when all our obligations 
should be discharged, we should have nothing left, except 
the piermses the right of property in which is still vested m 
the Society Our determination, tlierefoie, had reference to 
the future, not to the past But when we resolved that our 
future income should be free and unfettered, we did not intend 
to desert the cause . During the last ten years of entire inde- 
pendence the rmssionaiy cause has leceived from the pioduct 
of our labour, m the erection of the college buildings, m the 
support of stations and schools, and m the printing of tiacts, 
much more than £23,000. The unceasing calumny with 
which we have been assailed, for what has been called ‘ our 
declaration of independence’ (which, by the bye, Mr Tuner 
approved of oui issuing almost with his dying breath), it is 
beneath us to notice, but it has fully convinced us of the 
propriety of the step This calumny is so unreasonable that 
we confidently appeal fiom the decision of the present age to 
the judgment of posterity If the whole amount of public 
money ever expended m any shape by the Society on the 
three senior missionanes never exceeded £1500, and if this 
sum has been repaid with far more than a twenty-fold addi- 
tion, is not that judgment haish which condemns us 2 If, 
when we found it necessary foi own security ten yeais 
ago to dissolve whatever peeumaiy connection was supposed 
to subsist between us and the Society, we conscientiously 
respected every preceding gift, and simply determined that 
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we would not give our future income to a body we knew not 
and who knew us not what individual would not have acted 
m the same manner under similar circumstances 7 

We fervently join in the prayer with w hich your Report 
concludes that it may please God to overrule this event 
however undesirable in itself to the furtherance of the 
Gospel of his Son 

Under Carey as Professor of Divinity and Lecturer on 
Botany and Zoology Mack and John Marshman with 
pundits and moulavie3 the college grew m public favour 
even during Dr Marshman 8 absence while Mrs Marshman 
continued to conduct the girls school and superintend native 
female education with a vigorous enthusiasm which ad vane 
mg years did not abate and misrepresentation m England 
only fed 1 The difficulties in which Carey found himself had 
the happy result of forcing him into the position of being the 

1 What Hannah Marshman and for a time Charlotte Emilia Carey had 
done for the education of the girls and women of Bengal may be imagined 
from tins paragraph m the Brief Memoir of the Brotherhood published m 
London m 1827 — 

The education of females tall within these few years had never been 
attempted and not a few were disposed to regard the experiment as one 
which must prove altogether vain This however lake various other prog 
nostications respecting India was a great mistake In Serampore and its 
vicinity there arc at present fourteen schools composed entirely of Hindoo 
females among which are the Liverpool and Chatham the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow the Stirling and Dunfermline schools etc Besides these one is 
taught at Benares another at Allahabad a third in Beerbhoom three at 
Chittagong and seven at Dacca in the whole twenty seven schools with 
5 4 puj ils on the li ts One of these in the vicinity of Serampore may be 
regarded as an unprecedented thing an adult female s hool m which the 
women who have entered have shown themselves quite desirous to receive iu 
struction The dau 0 hters of Mohammedans as well as Hindoos indeed re 
ceive instruction with evident delight and into these schools whether for 
boys or girls the sacred Scriptures are freely admitted 

In Calcutta when the separation had taken place the wives of the two 
younger missionaries who had been first trained at Serampore Mrs Pearce 
and Mrs. Lawson, conducted a school on the plan of Mrs Marshman s and 
encouraged the young ladies some of whom became the wives of mission 
anes to open schools for native girls 
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first to establish piactieally the principle of the Grant in Aid 
system Had his Nonconformist successors followed lnm in 
tins, with the same breadth of view and clear distinction be- 
tween the duty of aiding the secular education, while giving 
absolute libeity to the spiritual, the splendid legacy which he 
left to India would have been both perpetuated and extended 
As it is, it was left to his young colleague, John Marshman, 
and to Dr Duff, to induce Parliament, by the charter of 1853, 
and the late Lord Halifax m the Educational Despatch of 
1854, to sanction the system of national education for the 
multifarious classes and races of oui Indian subjects, under 
which secular instruction is aided by the state on impartial 
teims according to its efficiency, and Clnistianity delights to 
take its place, unfettered and certain of victory, with the 
Brahmanical and abongmal cults of every kind 

In 1826 Carey, finding that his favourite Benevolent 
Institution m Calcutta was getting into debt, and required 
repair, applied to Government for aid. He had previously 
jomed the Marchioness of Hastings in founding the Calcutta 
School Book and School Society, and had thus been relieved 
of some of the schools Government at once paid the debt, 
repaired the building, and has ever since given a grant of 
£240 a year John Marshman did not think it necessary 
“to defend Dr Carey fiom the charge of treason to the prin- 
ciples of dissent in having thus solicited and accepted aid 
from the state for an educational establishment , the repudia- 
tion of that aid is a modern addition to those principles” 
He tells us that “when conversation happened to turn upon 
this subject at Serampore, his father was wont to excuse any 
warmth which his colleague might exhibit by the humorous 
remark that renegades always fought hardest. There was 
one question on which the three were equally strenuous 
that it was as much the duty of Government to support 
education as to abstain from patromsmg missions ” 
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A letter written in 1818 to lus son William then one of 
the missionaries shows with what jealous economy the 
founder of the great modem enterprise managed the early 
undertakings At a time ■when ‘ missionaryism threatens 
m some cases to drag down to a lower level the noblest form 
of disinterestedness which this or any century has seen the 
letter lias its lessons — 

My deap William — -Yours of the 3d instant I have 
receiv ed and must say that it has filled me with distress I do 
not know what the allowance of 200 rupees includes nor 
how much is allotted for particular things but it appears 
that Its 142 2 is expended upon 3 our private expenses viz 
78 2 on table expenses and 64 on sen ants Now neither 
Lawson nor Eustace have more than 140 rupees for then 
allowance separate from house rent for w Inch 80 rupees each 
is allowed and I believe all the brethren are on that or a 
lower allowance Brother Yates excepted who chooses for 
himself I cannot therefore make an application for more 
with any face Indeed we have no power to add or diminish 
salaries though the Society would agree to our doing so if 
we showed good reasons for it I believe tbe allowances of 
the missionaries from tbo London Society are about the same 
or rather less — -viz £200 sterling or 132 rupees a month 
besides extra expenses so that jour income taking it at 140 
rupees a month is quite equal to that of any other missionarj 
I may also mention that neither Eustace noi Lawson can do 
without a buggy which is not a small expense 

I suppose the two articles you have mentioned of table 
expenses and servants include a number of other things, 
otherwise I cannot imagine how you can go to that expense 
"When I was at Mudnabati my income was 200 per month 
and during the time I stayed there I had saved near 2000 
rupees My table expenses scarcely ever amounted to 50 
rupees and though I kept a mopnshi at 20 rupees and four 
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gardeners, yet my servants’ wages did not exceed 60 rupees 
monthly I kept a horse and a farmyaid, and yet my ex- 
penses “bore no proportion to yours. I merely mention this 
without any reflection on you, or even a wish to do it hut 
I sincerely think your expenses upon these two articles are 
very great 

“ I expect helix every hour at Calcutta I am greatly 
distressed to know what is to he done with lnm lie writes 
Jonathan that the Kajah of Tippera has offered lnm 300 rupees 
a month, hut that he has refused it, and requires 500. Tins 
is certainly a most thoughtless step, for places of 300 rupees 
monthly are not to he met with every day. In England it 
would he a good fortune If he comes to Calcutta he must 
expect to he cast into prison for debt Jonathan thinks that 
if his creditors will have patience he can get him a situation 
in an attorney’s office But Felix will never confine lirmself 
from eight m the morning till four m the evemng at a desk 
If he he hut truly on the Lord’s side I have no doubt hut he 
will he provided for , hut I am full of anxiety. 

“ Of Jahez I have heard notlnng for a long time past I 
have been disabled from wilting by a had hand, which is now 
through mercy well , hut I have for the last week been unable 
to bend on account of a violent pam at the bottom of my hack, 
which is still very had The cholera morbus still awfully 
prevails May we all he found ready whenever the call may 
come I am your affectionate father, W. Carey ” 

“lQth Match 1818” 

In 1825 Carey completed his great Dictionary of Bengali 
and English in thiee quarto volumes, abridged two years 
afterwards ISTo language, not even m Europe, could show a 
work of such mdustry, erudition, and philological complete- 
ness at that time Professor H H Wilson declared that it 
must ever he regarded as a standard authority, especially 
because of its etymological References to the Sanskrit, which 
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supplies more than three fourths of the •words , its full and 
correct \ ocahulaij of local terms with which the authors 
long domestication amongst the natives made him familiar 
and his unique knowledge of all natural lustorj terms The 
first copj which issued from the press he sent to Dr It} land 
who had passed awa} nt sevent} two a month before the 
following letter w os written — 

June 1th 1825 — On the IVtli of August next I shall he 
si\t} four }cars of age, and though I feel the enervating 
influence of the climate and have lost something of m} bodil} 
nctivit) I labour ns closcl} and perhaps more so than I 
have oxer done before My Bengali dictionnr} is finished 
nt press I intend to send } ou a copy of it by first oppor 
tumt} which I request }Ou to accept ns a token of m} 
unshaken friendship to } ou I am now obliged in my own 
defence to abridge it and to do it ns quickl} ns possible to 
prevent another person from forestalling me and running 
away with the profits 

On Lord s da} I preached a funeral sermon nt Calcutta for 
one of our deacons who died a or} hnppil} , administered the 
Lord s Supper and preached ngam m the ev enmg It was a 
dreadfull} hot da} and I was much exhausted lesterda} the 
ram set m and the air is somew liat cooled It is still un 
certain whether Brothers Judson and Brico arc living There 
was a report m the newspaper that the} were on their way 
to meet Sir Archibald Campbell w ith proposals of peace from 
the Burman king hut no foundation for the report can be 
traced out Liv ing or dead they are secure 

On hearing of the death of Dr Hyland he wrote There 
are now in England ver} few ministers with whom I was 
acquainted Fuller SutclifT I*carce Tawcett and Hyland 
besides many others whom 1 1 new are gone to glory My 
family connections also those excepted who were children 
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when I left England, or have since that time been born, are 
all gone, two sisters only excepted Wherever I look in 
England, I see a vast blank , and were I ever to revisit that 
dear country, I should have an entirely new set of friendships 
to form I, however, never intended to letum to England 
when X left it, and unless something very unexpected were to 
take place I ceitamly shall not do it I am fully convinced 
I should meet with many who would show me the utmost kind- 
ness in their power, but my heart is wedded to India, and 
though I am of little use, I feel a pleasure in doing the little I 
can, and a very high interest m the spiritual good of this vast 
country, by whose instrumentality soever it is promoted ” 

By 1829 the divinity faculty of the College had become 
so valuable a nursery of Eurasian and Native missionaries, and 
the importance of attracting more of the new generation of 
educated Hindoos within its influence had become so appar- . 
ent that Oriental gave place to English literatuie m the 
curriculum. Mr Eowe, as English tutoi, took Ins place m the 
staff beside Hr Carey, Hr Marshman, Mr Mack, and Mr 
John Marshman Hundieds of native youths flocked to the 
classes Such was the faith, such the zeal of Carey, that 
he continued to add new missions to the ten of which the 
college was the life-giving centre , so that when he was taken 
away he left eighteen, under eleven European, thirteen 
Euiasian, seventeen Bengali, two Hmdostam, one Telugoo, 
and six Arakanese missionaries When Mr Havid Scott, 
formerly a student of his own m Fort William College, and 
m 1828 Commissioner of Assam (then recently annexed to 
the empne), asked for a missionary, Carey’s importunity 
pievailed with his colleagues only when he bound himself 
to pay half the cost by stinting his personal expenditure 
Similarly it was the geneious action of Mr Garrett, when 
judge of Bunsal, that led him to send the best of his Seram- 
poie students to found that afterwards famous mis sion 
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Having translated the Gospels into the language of the 
Khasias in the Assam hills he determined in 1832 to open a 
new mission at the village of Cherra which the Serampore 
Brotherhood were the first to use as a sanitarium m the hot 
season For this he gave up £60 of his Government pension 
and Mr Garrett gave a similar sum. He sent another of his 
students Mr lash to found the mission which prospered 
until it was transferred to the Welsh Calvinists who have 
made it the centre of extensive and successful operations 
Thus the influence of his middle age and old age m the 
Colleges of Fort William and of Serampore combined to make 
the missionary patriarch the father of two bands — that of the 
Society and that of the Brotherhood 

Dr Careys last report at the close of 1832 was a defence 
of what has since been called and outside of India and of 
Scotland has too often been misunderstood as educational 
missions or Christian Colleges To a purely divinity college 
for Asiatic Christians he preferred a divinity faculty as 
part of an Arts and Science College 1 in which the converts 
study side by side with their inquiring countiymen the 
inquirers are influenced by them as well as by the Christian 
teaching and secular teaching in a Christian spirit and the 
Bible consecrates the whole The Free Church of Scotland has 
ahhe m India, and Africa proved the wisdom the breadth and 
the spiritual advantage of Care} s policy When the Society 
opposed him scholars like Mack from Edinburgh and Leech 
man from Glasgow rejoiced to work out his Paul like concep 

1 In 1834 the year Carey died there were m the college ten European and 
Eurasian students learning Hebrew Greek Latin Bengali mathematics 
chemistry mental philosophy and history (ancient and ecclesiastical) There 
were forty eight resident native Christians and thirty four Hindoos sons of 
Brahmans chiefly learning Sanskrit Bengali and English The Bengal 
language is sedulously cultivated The Christian natives of India will 
most elfectually combat error and diffuse sounder information with a knowledge 
of Sanskrit The commnmcation therefore of a thoroughly classic Indian 
education to Christian youth is deemed an important but not always an indis 
pensable object 
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tion When not only lie, but Dr. Maisliman, had passed 
away Mack bravely held aloft the banner they bequeathed, 
till his death m 1846. Then John Marsliman, who m 1835 
had begun the Friend of Indue as a weekly paper to aid the 
College, transferred the mission to the Society under the Bev 
W H Denham When m 1854 a new generation of the 
English Baptists accepted the College also as tlieir own, it 
leceived a Principal worthy to succeed the giants of those 
days, the Bev John Ti afford, MA, a student of Fostei’s and 
of Glasgow University. For twenty-six; yeais he earned out 
the principles of Caiey m all things, save that, when Seram- 
pore became one of the colleges of the Calcutta University, 
the Society would not apply for the same giant m aid fiom 
Government which other Uonconfoi mist colleges enjoy. 

The result was that after Mi Traffoid’s retnement 1 the 
college of Carey and Maisliman ceased with the year 18S3, 
and m the same building a purely native Christian Training 
Institution took its place Theie, however, the many visitors 
frqm Christendom still find the library and museum ; the bibles, 
grammars, and dictionaries, the natural history collections, 
and the Oriental MSS , the Danish charter, the royal portraits, 
and the British treaty , as well as the native Christian classes, 

all of which re-echo William Carey’s appeal to posterity 

1 On the 6th March 1879 a meeting was held by the old students of Ser- 
ampore College to hid farewell to their Puncipal, the Rev J Trafford, M A 
An address was read by Babu Narayan Bhattaeliarjya expressing appreciation 
of Mr Trafford’s motives and labours, and admiration of the way m which he 
had performed the task he set befoie him One last kindness they asked of 
him was to send his picture to be hung up m the college hall Pundit Jadliob 
Bhattarcharjya then lead a poetical address in Sanskut An address was also 
given m Sanskrit by the second pundit of the college, after which an address 
m English was given by the entiance class Sir Trafford strove m Ins reply 
to make clear to them the object for which he had laboured as a teacher He 
said that he had been glad to introduce them to much that was useful and 
elevating m English literature, and both he and they had tlierefiom received 
benefit and enjoyment But the object of his life at Serampore had been to 
make the Bible known to them and theirs 
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ClREYS LAST DAYS 
1830-1834 

The college and mission stripped of all their funds — Failure of the six firms 
for sixteen millions — Careys official income reduced from £1560 to 
£600— His Thoughts and Appeal published in England— His vigour at 
seventy — Last revision of the Bengali Bible — Final edition of the Bengali 
New Testament — Carey rejoices in the reforms of Lord V illiam Bentinck s 
Government— In the emancipation of the slaves— Carey sketched by his 
younger contemporaries— By Leslie Tyerman Alexander Duff Mrs J 
T Jones of America Leechman Mack Gogerly — His latest letters and 
last message to Christendom — Visits of Lady William Bentinck and 
Bishop Daniel Wilson — Marshmans affection and promise as to the 
garden — The English mail brings glad news a fortnight before his death 
— His last Sabbath— He dies — Is buned— His tomb among his converts 
— His will — -The Indian press on his poverty and disinterestedness— Dr 
Marshman and Mdck Christopher Anderson and John Wilson of Bombay 
on his character — His influence still as the founder of missions— Dr Cox 
and Pobert Hall on Carey as a man — Scotland s estimate of the father of 
the Evangelical Revival and its foreign missions 

The last days of William Carey were the best His sun 
went down in all the splendour of a glowing faith and a 
burning self sacrifice Not m the penuiy of Hackleton and 
Moulton not in the hardships of Calcutta and the Soondar 
bans not in the fevers of the swamps of Dmajpoor not in 
the apprehensions twice excited hy official intolerance not 
m the most bitter sorrow of all — the sixteen years persecution 
by English brethren after Pullers death had the father of 
modem missions been so tned as in the years 1830 33 
Blow succeeded blow but only that the fine gold of Ins 
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trust, Ins humility, and his love might be seen to be the 
puier 

The Serampore College and Mission lost all the funds it 
had m India. By 1830 -the financial i evolution which had 
laid many houses low m Europe five years before, began to 
tell upon the merchant pnnces of Calcutta The six films, 
which had developed the trade of Northern India so fai as 
the Company’s monopolies allowed, had been the bankers of 
the Government itself, of states like Ilaidarabad, and of all 
the civil and military officials, and had enriched a succes- 
sion of paitners for half a centur} r , fell one by one fell for 
sixteen millions sterling among them, Palmer and Co. was 
the greatest, the house at one time played a laige pait m 
the history of India, and in the debates and papeis of Pai La- 
ment Mr John Palmer, a personal fiiend of the Serampoie 
men, had advanced them money at ten per cent four yeais 
previously, when the Society’s misrepresentation had done its 
woist The clnldien m the Euiasian schools, winch Dr and 
Mrs Marshman conducted with such profit to the mission, 
depended chiefly on funds deposited with this film It 
suddenly failed foi moie than two millions sterling Although 
the catastrophe exposed the lottenness of the system of ciedit 
on which commerce and banking weie at that time conducted, 
in the absence of a fiee press and an intelligent pubhc opinion, 
the alarm soon subsided, and only the more business fell to 
the other firms But the year 1833 had hardly opened 
when fiist the house of Alexander and Co, then that of 
Mackintosh and Co, and then the three otheis, collapsed 
without warnmg The English m India, officials and mer- 
chants, were reduced to umveisal poverty Capital dis- 
appeared and credit ceased at the very time that Parhament 
was about to complete the partial concession of freedom of 
trade made by the charter of 1813, by granting all Carey 
had argued for, and allowing Europeans to hold land 
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The funds invested for Jessor and Della, the legacy of 
Fernandez Careys first convert and missionary Ins own 
tenths with which lie supported three aged relatives m Eng 
land , the property of the partner of Ins third marriage on 
whom the money was settled and who survived him by a 
year, the little possessed by Dr Marshman who had paid 
all Ins expenses in England even while working for the 
Society — all w as sw opt aw ay Not only w as the small balance 
in hand towards meeting the college and mission expenditure 
gone, but it was impossible to borrow even for n short time 
Again one of Dr Care) s old civ ilian students came to the 
rescue Jlr Garrett nephew of .Robert Rnihcs who first 
began Sunda) schools pledged Ins ov\ n credit with the Bank 
of Bengal until the generous and devoted Samuel Hope of 
Liverpool treasurer of the Serampore Mission there could be 
communicated with Meanwhile the question of giving up 
an) of the stations or shutting the college was not once 
favoured. “I have seen the tears run down the face of the 
venerable Dr Care) at the thought of such a calninit) wrote 
Leechman wero it to amvc wo should soon hnve to la) 
him in Ins grnv e "When the interest of the funds raised b) 
Ward to America ceased for a tune because of the malicious 
report from England that it might be applied b) Dr Marsh 
man to the purposes of family aggrandisement Care) replied 
in a spirit like that of Taul under a similar charge Dr 
Marshman is as poor as I am and I can scared) la) b) a 
sum monthly to relieve three or four indigent relatives in 
Europe I might have had large possessions but I have 
given my all except what I ate, drank and wore to the cause 
of missions and Dr Marshman has done tho same and so did 
Mr Ward 

Careys trust m God for tho mission and for himself 
was to be still further tried On 12th July 1828 we find 
him thus writing from Calcutta to Jabez I came down 
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this morning to attend Lord W. Bentmck’s first levee It was 
numerously attended, and I had the pleasure of seeing tlieie 
a great number of gentlemen who had formerly studied under 
me, and for whom I felt a very sincere regaid. I hear Lady 
Bentmck is a pious woman, hut have not yet seen her I 
have a caid to attend at her drawmg-ioom this evening, hut 
I shall not go, as I must he at home for the Sabbath, which 
is to-monow” It soon fell to Lord "William Bentmck to 
meet the financial consequences of his weak predecessor’s 
administration The College of Eoit William had to be 
sacrificed Metcalfe and Bayley, Carey’s old students whom 
he had permanently influenced m the higher life, weie the 
members of council, and he appealed to them They sent 
him to the good Governor-General, to whose sympathy he 
laid hare a 11 the past and present of the mission’s finance. 
He was told to have no fear, and indeed the Council held a 
long sitting on this one matter. But fiom June 1830 the 
college ceased to he a teachmg, and became an examining 
body When the salary was reduced one-half, from Bs 1000 
a month, the Brotheiliood met to pi ay for light and strength 
Mr Bobmson, the Java missionary who had attached him- 
self to Serampoie, and whose son long did good service as a 
Bengali scholar and pieacher, gives us this glimpse of its 
inner life at this time — 

“ The two old men were dissolved in tears while they 
were engaged m prayer, and Dr Marshman m paiticular 
could not give expression to his feelings It was indeed 
affecting to see these good old men, the fathers of the mission, 
entreatmg with tears that God would not forsake them now 
giay bans weie come upon them, hut that He would silence 
the tongue of calumny, and furnish them with the means of 
cany mg on His own cause ” 

They sent home an appeal to England, and Carey him- 
self published what is perhaps the most chivalrous, just, and 
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weighty of ill lus utterances on the disagreeable subject — 
Thoughts 'upon the discussions which haic arisen from the 
Separation bctiiccn the Baptist Missionary Society and the 
Scrampo i c Missions Irom our age and other circumstances 
our contributions may soon cease "We Ime seen a great 
work wrought m India and much of it either directly or in 
directly has been done by oursel\es I cannot I ought not 
to be indifferent about the permanency of this work, and 
cannot therefore view the exultation expressed at the pros 
pect of our resources being crippled otherwise than being of 
a character too Satanic to bo long persisted in by any man 
who has the lo\ c of God m Ins heart 

The appeal to all Christians for a few hundred pounds 
per annum for the mission stations closed thus But a few 
years have passed away since the Protestant world was 
awakened to missionary effort Since that time the annual 
revenues collected for tins object lme grown to the then 
unthought of sum of £400 000 And is it unreasonable to 
expect that some unnoticeablo portion of this should be m 
trusted to him who was amongst the first to move in this 
enterprise and to his colleagues’ The Brotherhood had 
hardly despatched this appeal to England with the sentence 
Our present incomes even are uncertain when the shears 
of financial reduction cut off Dr Carej s office of Bengali 
translator to Government which for eight years had yielded 
him Its 300 a month But such was his faith tins final 
stroke called forth only an expression of regret that he must 
reduce his contributions to the missionary cause by so much 
He was a wonder to his colleagues who wrote of him 
Though thus reduced m his circumstances the good man 
about to enter on lus seventieth year, is as cheerful and as 
happy as the day is long Ht ndes out four or five miles 
every morning returning home by sunrise , goes on with the 
work of translation day by day , gives two lectures on divinity 
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and one on natrnal lnstory every week m the college, and 
takes his turn of preaching both in Bengali and in English ” 
When the Christian public responded lieailily to his 
appeal Carey was loud and frequent in Ins expiessions of 
gratitude to God, who, “ in. the time of our great extiemity, 
appeared and stmed up His people thus willingly to offer 
their substance for His cause ” “ With respect to myself, I 

consider my race as neaily run. The days of our years are 
tlnee score years and ten, and I am now only three months 
short of that age, and repeated bilious attacks have weakened 
my constitution But I do not look forward to death with 
any painful anticipations I cast myself on and plead the 
efficacy of that atonement, which will not fail me when I 
need it ” 

Hr Marshman gives us a brighter picture of him. “I 
met with very few friends in England m their seventieth yeai 
so lively, so fiee fiom the infirmities of age, so interesting m 
the pulpit, so completely conversible as he is now” The 
reason is found in the fact that he was still useful, still busy 
at the work he loved most of all. He completed his last 
revision of the entire Bible m Bengah the fifth edition of 
the Old Testament and the eighth edition of the Hew in 
June 1832 Immediately thereafter, when presiding at the 
ordination of Mr Mack as co-pastor with Dr Marshman and 
himself over the church at Serampore, he took with him into 
the pulpit the first copy of the sacied volume which came 
from the binder’s hands, and addressed the converts and their 
children from the words of Simeon “Loid now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart m peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation ” As the months went on he carried through the 
press still another and improved edition of the Hew Testa- 
ment, and only then he felt and often said that the work of 
his heart was done. 

He had other sources of saintly pleasure as he lay medi- 
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tating on tlie Word and praising God for His goodness to 
the college and the mission stations increased to nineteen by 
) oung Henry Ha\ eloch who founded the Church at Agra Lord 
William Bentmch having begun his reign with the abolition 
of the crime of suttee was with the help of Careys old 
students steadilj carrying out the other reforms for which in 
all his Indian career the missionary had prayed and preached 
and published The judicial service was reorganised so as 
to include native judges The uneo\enanted civil service 
was opened to all British subjects of every creed The first 
act of justice to native Christians was thus done so that he 
wrote of the college — The students are now eligible to 
every legal appointment in India which a native can hold , 
those who may possess no lo\e for the Christian ministry 
have the prospect of a profitable profession as advocates m 
the judicial courts and the hope of rising to posts of honour 
able distinction m their native land The Hindoo law of 
inhentance which the Regulating Act of Parliament had so 
covered that it was used to deprive courts and Christianity 
of all civil rights was dealt with so far as a local regulation 
could do so and Care} advised by such an authority as 
Harington laid it on his successor in the apostolate the 
} oung Alexander Duff to carry the act of justice out fully 
which was done under the Marquis of Dalhousie The 
orders drawn up bj Charles Grant s sons at last in February 
1833 freed Great Britain from responsibility for the connec 
tion of the East India Company with temple and mosque 
endowments and the pilgrim tax His son Jonathan wrote 
this of him two years after his death — 

In principle my father was resolute and firm never shrinking 
from avowing and maintaining his sentiments He had conscientious 
scruples against taking an oath and condemned severely the manner 
m which oaths were administered and urged vehemently the propriety 
of altogether dispensing with them I remember three instances in 
which he took a conspicuous part in regard to oaths such as was 

2 t 
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characteristic of the unit On one ocumion, uhui n i.sp" table 
Hindoo sonant of tlic col logo of Fort William, attached to J)r. 
Caie)’s department, was carl) one morning ptoeording to tin Ganges 
to bathe, lie perceived a dead bod) ljmg tie u the load , but it Unit? 
dnilc, and no penon being pi c-nit, lie po-> -d on, taking no furthei 
notice of the circumstance As lie it. turned finui tin Gauge , after 
sunnsc, lie saw n ciowd ncni the bod), and then happen'd to* a) to 
one of the 'watchmen picsent that m the morning he raw the bod) 
on the other pule of the load The watchman took him m ouMod), 
as a witness before the eoionei , but, when bi ought b< fore the coioner, 
lie refused to take an oath, and wa-, consequent!) , committed to 
pnson for contempt The Hindoo, being a u. -pc cubic per on, and 
neaei having taken an oath, leftued to take am noun dinu-nt in 
tlie prison In tins state lie continued a da) and a half, in) fatln i 
being then at Sciampoie , but upon bis coming to Calcutta, the 
circumstances were mentioned to bun The fact of the man lming 
refused to take an oath was enough to make him inhre-t lum-olf m 
bis behalf He was delighted with the resolution the man took - 
rather to go to prison limn take an oath ; and was detm mined to do 
all he could to proem e Ins libeiation Jfe fit -t applied to the 
coroner, but was directed by lum to the shenH To that function- 
ary lie proceeded, but was informed b) him that lie could make no 
order on tlie subject He then lmd an intern lew with the then chief 
judge, by whose rnleiference the man was set at libci t). 

“ Another instance relates to lum per-onally. On the occasion of 
bis last marriage, tlie day was fi\ed on wlucli tlie ceremom was to 
take place fuends were invited and all necessar) arrangements 
made , but, tbiee or four da)s prior to the day fixed, lie was informed 
that it would be necessary for him to obtain a licence, in doing winch, 
be must either take an oath, or have banns published To taking an 
oath lie at once objected, and applied to the then senior judge, who 
infdrmed linn that, as lie was not a quakei, Ins oatli was indispens- 
able, but, rather than take an oath, lie applied to bare tlie banns 
published, and postponed the arrangements for Ins marriage fox another 
three w r eeks 

“ The third instance was as follows It was necessary, in a cei- 
tam case, to prove a will m court, m which tlie name of Di Caiey 
was mentioned, m connection with the Seiampore nussionaiies as 
executors An application w r as made by one of Ins colleagues, which 
was refused by the court, on account of the vagueness of the terms, 
‘Serampore missionaries,’ hut as Dr Carey’s name was specifically 
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mentioned the court intimated that they \\ ould grant the application 
if made by him The communication n as made but when he was 
informed that an oath was necessary, he shrunk with abhorrence from 
the idea but after much persuasion he consented to make the ap 
plication, if taking an oath u ould be dispensed with He did attend 
and stated h\s objections to the then chief judge which being allowed 
his affirmation was recen ed and recorded by the court 

“The duties connected with the College of Fort William afforded 
him a change of scene which relieved his mind and ga\e him oppor 
tumhes of taking exercise and conduced much to his health During 
the several years he held the situation of profes or to the college no 
consideration would allow him to neglect his attendance and though 
he had to encounter boisterous weather in crossing the mer at un 
seasonable hours he was punctual m his attendance and never applied 
for leave of absence And when he was qualified by the rules of 
the service to retire on a handsome pension he preferred being 
actively employed in promoting the interests of the college and 
remained assiduously discharging his duties till his department was 
abolished by Government The business of the college requiring his 
attend race in Calcutta he became so habituated to hi3 journeys to and 
fro, that at his age he painfully felt the retirement he was subjected 
to when his office ceased After this circumstance his health 
rapidly declined and though he occasionally visited Calcutta he 
complained of extreme debility This increased daily and made 
him a constant sufferer until at length he was not able to leave 
his hou e 

Nor was it in India alone that the venerable saint found 
such causes of satisfaction He lived long enough to thank 
God for the emancipation of the slaves by the English 
people for which he had praj ed daily for fifty years 

We have many sketches of the Father of English Missions 
in his later years by young contemporaries who on their first 
arrival in Bengal sought him out In 1824 Mr Leslie an 
Edinburgh student who became m India the first of Baptist 
preachers and was the means of the conversion of Henry 
Havelock who married Hr Marshmans youngest daughter 
wrote thus of Carey after the third great illness of his 
Indian life — 
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“Dr Ciucj, who 1ms been \cry ill, is quite recovered, and bids 
fair to Inc many )cnr->, and ns fox Dr Mmduiinn, bo hai nc\< I 
known what ill health m, dming the whole period of his r> »nl« tire m 
India They me both nclne to a degne which von would think im- 
possible in such a counti) Di Cm e) )« a \ori equable and elite iful 
old man, in countenance \ciy like, the cngiavmg of him with hit 
pundit, though not so lobusl as he appeal to he time Next to hr 
tianslalions Bolaii) is lm gimul stud) lit has collect* d tun plant 
and tree m his g.tulon that will po-siblj grow m India, and is s<> 
scientific w ithal, that he culls men thing b\ its classical name If, 
tliercfoie, I should at an) tune blunder out the word Otrnmuin, he 
would say Pelnigomum, and perhaps accuse me of ignorance, oi blame 
me foi Milganty AVe had the pleaMUc of homing lnm t preach fium 
Rom vu 13, when lie gave m an excellent scimon In manner he 
is very animated, and in st)le voiy methodic il Indud he tame- 
method into evei) thing he doc-, , clarification is lus grand liobln, ami 
wheievei mi) thing can he classified, there \ou find Dr. Cue) , not 
only does he classify and at range the roots of plants and woid®, hut 
visit lus dwelling, and )ou find lit has fitted up and classified shelve^ 
full of minerals, clones, shell®, etc, and cages full of hud® He is of 
very easy access, and great f.umlimit) His altachments are thong, 
and extend not meiel) to poisons hut places About a 3 ear ago, ®o 
much of the house m w Inch he had Ined cvei since he had been at 
Seiampoie, fell clown so that he lmd to leave it, at which he wept 
bitterly One morning at breakfast, he was i elating to us an anecdote 
of the generosity of the late excellent John Thornton, at the lemcm- 
brance of whom the big tear filled his c)e Though it is an affecting 
sight to see the venerable man weep , jet it is a sight which great 1 ) 
interests you, as there is a manliness m Ins terns something far 
removed fiom the crying of a child ” 

Tlie house in which for the last ten yeais lie lived, and 

where he died, is seen to the light of the picture, partly 

shadowed by a small teak tree It was the only one of two 

or thiee, planned for the new professois of the college, that 

was completed Compaied with the adjoining college it was 

erected with such seveie simplicity that it was said to have 

been designed for angels lathei than foi men Carey's loom 

and libiary looked towards the river until the breadth of the 

* 

college gaiden between The white front shows the upper 
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■verandah where in the morning he worked at his desk almost 
to the last and in the e\ emng towards sunset he talked with 
his visitors In 1826 the London Missionary Society sent 
out to Calcutta the first of its deputations the Rev D 
T) ennan and Mr G Bennet Dr Carey sent his boat for 
them and in the absence of her husband m England Mrs 
Mnrshman entertained the guests They wrote — 

We found Dr Carey in his study and we v ere both pleased and 
struck with lus pnmitn e and we may say apostolical appearance 
He is short of stature lus hatr white his countenance equally bland 
and benevolent in feature and expression. Two Hindoo men were 
sitting by cn Q aged in painting some small subjects in natural history 
of which the doctor a man of pure taste and highly intellectual cast 
of feeling, irrespectiv e of his more learned pursuits has a choice 
collection both in specimens and pictorial representations Botany 
is a favourite stud} With him, and his garden is curiously enriched 
with rantie In the evening Mr Tycrmin was invited to preach 
which he did from Act3 vui j 8 the subject Philip at Samana The 
congregation consisted chiefly of the mission family namely a hundred 
and twenty children of both sexes at Mrs Marshmans school and 
about thirty other persons 

Of all the visits paid to Carey none are now so inter 
esting to the historian of the Church of India as those of the 
jouth who succeeded him as he had succeeded Schwartz 
Alexander Duff v as twenty four years of age when m 1830 
full of hesitation as to carrying out his own plans in opposition 
to the experience of all the missionaries he had consulted he 
leceived from Carey alone the most earnest encouragement 
to pursue in Calcutta the Christian college policy so well 
begun in the less central settlement of Serampore We have 
elsewhere 1 told the story — 

Landing at the college ghaut one sweltering July day the still 
ruddy Highlander strode up to the flight of steps that leads to the 
finest modem building in Asia. Turning to the left he sou D ht the 

1 fife of Alexander Duff D D LL D 1879 
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study of Carey m tlie house * built for angels/ said one, so simple is 
it where the greatest of missionary scholars was still working for 
India There he beheld w hat seemed to be a little yellow old man m 
a white jacket, who tottered up to the visitor of whom he had already 
often heard, and with outstretched hands solemnly blessed him A 
contemporary soon after wrote thus of the childlike saint 

‘ Thou’rt m our lieai t — with tresses tlun and giey, 

And eye that knew the Book of Life so well, 

And brow seiene, as thou wert wont to stray 
Amidst thy flow eis — like Adam ere he fell.’ 

“ The result of tlie conference was a double blessing, for Caiey 
could speak with the influence at once of a scholar who had created 
the best college at that time m the country, and of a vemaculanst 
who had preached to the people foi half a centuiy Tlie young 
Scotsman left his presence with the appioial of the one authority 
whose opinion was best w ortli having 

“Among those who visited him m his last illness was Alexander 
Duff, the Scotch missionary On one of the last occasions on which 
he saw him if not the very last — he spent some time talking chiefly 
about Carey’s missionary life, till at length the djmg man whispered, 
Pray Duff knelt down and prayed, and then said Good-bye As he 
passed from the room, he thought he heard a feeble a oice pronouncing 
his name, and, turning, he found that he was recalled He stepped back 
accordingly, and this is what he heard, spoken with a gracious solem- 
nity ‘ Mr Duff, you have been speaking about Di Carey, Dr Carey , 
when I am gone, say nothing about Dr Carey speak about Dr 
Carey’s Saviour ’ Duff w r ent aivay rebuked and awed, with a lesson m 
his heart that he never forgot” 1 

In 1831 tlie American missionaries Mr. and Mis J. T 
Jones visited Serampore on tlieir way to Buima, for, said 
Maisliman, “ We think all tlie missionaries who come to this 
country belong to us ” Mrs Jones wrote 

“We next w T ent to pay a visit to the good old patriarch, whose 
dwelling is very near the college and mission house He gave us a 
hearty welcome, and showed us his extensive library, and collection of 
natural curiosities After dmmg at Brother Marshman’s, w r e took an 
affectionate farewell of our kind friends, scarcely conscious that our 

1 William Caiey, by James Culross, D D , 1881 
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acquaintance was that of a day On my part it really was not bo for 
the names of Carey and Marshman had been known, loved and asso 
cnted with all my ideas of India and missionary operations since the 
days of early childhood * 

When with his old friends he dwelt much on the past 
Writing of May 1832 Dr Marshman mentioned I spent an 
hour at tea with dear Brother Carey last night now seventy 
and nine months He was in the most comfortable state of 
health talking over his first feelings respecting India and the 
heathen and the manner in which God kept them alive when 
even Duller could not yet enter into them and good old John 
Byland (the doctor s father) denounced them as unscnptural 
Had these feelings died away m what a different state might 
India now have been* In September of tint year when 
burying Mrs Ward be seemed m his address at the graa e to 
long for renewed intercourse with the friends who had pre 
ceded him m entering into the joy of the Lord 

On Mr Leechmans arrival from Scotland to be his 
colleague be found the old man thus vigorous even m April 
1833 or if faint yet pursuing — 

1 Our venerable Dr Care} is in excellent health and takes his 
turn w all our public exercises Just forty years a„o the first of this 
month, be administered the Lord s Supper to the church at Leicester 
and started on the morrow to embark for India Through this long 
period of honourable toil the Lord has mercifully preserved him and 
at our missionary prayer meeting held on the first of this month he 
delivered an interesting address to encourage us to persevere m the 
work of the Lord "We have also a private monthly prayer meeting 
held in Dr Careys study which is to me a meeting of uncommon 
interest On these occasions we particularly spread before the Lord 
our public and private trials both tlio e which come upon us from the 
cause of Christ with which it is our honour and privilege to be con 
nected and those al o which we as individuals are called to bear At 
our last meeting Dr Carey read part of the history of Gideon and 
commented with deep feeling on the encouragement which that history 
affords that the cause of God can be earned on to victory and triumph 
bj feeble and apparently inefficient means 
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Caiey’s successor, Made, Aviote thus to Chustoplici 
Andeison ten mouths later 


“ Serampore, 31tf January ] 83*1 
“We are still enjoying mercies suited to om daj, and lm\e mmij 
causes of tlianlifulncss Our \eneiable fatlier, Dr CVucj, is jet con- 
tinued to us, but m the same state in which lie lias been for tlie laM 
three months or so He is quite incapable of is oik, and "ven weak 
He can walk but a few yards at a time, and spends the day m leading 
for profit and entertainment, and m occasionally nodding and sleeping 
He is perfectly tranquil m mind Ills imagination does not soar 
much in vivid anticipations of glorj* , and it ne\er disquiets lnm with 
restless misgivings lespectmg his mhentance m God To lnm it is 
everything that the gospel is true, and he believes it , and, as he c ay c , 
if he can say lie knows anj thing, he knows that he believe** it When 
his attention is turned to Ins dismissal from eaith, or Ins hope of glory, 
his emotions are tendei and sw eet Thej* are al«o v eiy simple, and 
express themselves m a few brief and pithy sentence 1 * His interest m 
all the affairs of the mission is unabated, and although he can no 
longer join us either m deliberation oi associated piajei, he must be 
informed of all that occurs, and Ins heart is wholly with us m what- 
ever w’e do I do not conceive it possible that lie can survive the 
ensuing hot season, hut he may, and the Loul will do m this as m all 
other things wliat is best 

“ Our private circumstances are not such as to make a boast 
of The two great agency houses of Ferguson, Fanlie and Co , and 
Oruttenden, Maclallop and Co have both failed lately , hut their 
failure created no sensation, as it had been looked foi foi months past 
The last remnant of the property of Di Marshman’s nephew and niece, 
except a small portion in John’s hands, and a house or perhaps two at 
Barrackpore, has gone m Cmttenden’s And as six or sev en of the 
children in Dr and Mrs Marshman’s schools were paid for thiough 
one or other of these two houses, the schools so far must suflei through 
their failure About Its 1000 belonging to the college, winch sum 
was intended for can j mg on the cultivation of the estate near Bani- 
pore, have been lost in Crattenden’s , and m Fergus son’s was nearly 
the whole of what we had received of the Bunsal school funds We 
are not much concerned about the loss, how r ever, as w r e have been 
obliged to withdraw from the concern altogether It will save trouble 
if you wt.11 apply to Mr Garrett for particulars of that business 

“ Dr Marshman’s school is sinking lower and lower, and this adds 
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greatly to his depression Mrs. Marshman bears it much better 
Johns bu me s is doing well and working itself out of debt Had he 
a new steam engine he would have nothing to fear Leechman and I 
are living from, hand to mouth A month ago ne had nothing nor 
the prospect of anything But I advertised for private pupils to make 
us independent of salary from the college and I am thankful to say 
that two are coming immediately at Rs 64 each per mensem. This 
will provide us food to eat at any rate and gives us hope of something 
more "Slou know Leechman lives with us and I assure you though 
we are as poor as church mice we are a aery happy family He 
desires nothing hut usefulness and that he is sure to have We are of 
one heart and mind, and my only concern is that we may have grace 
to labour together through our day and that the Lord may continue 
us until He has provided others to fill up our places. 

When our necessities were coming to their climax I concluded 
that I must leave Serampore in order to find food to eat and I fixed 
upon Cherra poonjee as my future residence I proposed establishing 
a first class school there and then with some warmth of imagination I 
be D an anticipating a sort of second edition of Serampore up m the 
Rhasia hills to be a centre of diffusing, light in the western provinces 
I became really somewhat enamoured of the phantom of my imagma 
tion but it was not to be The brethren here would not see it as I 
did 

This last sketch by Mr Gogerly whom the London 
Missionary Society had sent out m 1819 brings us still 
nearer the end — 

‘ At this tune I paid him my last visit He was seated near his 
desk in the study dressed m his usual neat attire his eyes v ere 
closed and his hand3 clasped together On his desk was the proof 
sheet of the la t chapter of the New Testament v Inch he had revised 
a few days before His appearance as he sat there with the few 
white locks which adorned his venerable brow, and his placid colour 
less face filled me with a kind of awe for he appeared as then 
listening to the Ma ter s summons and as waiting to depart I sat 
in his presence for about half an hour and not one word was uttered 
for I feared to break that solemn silence and call hack to earth the 
soul that seemed almost in heaven At last however 1 spoke and 
well do I remember the identical words that passed between us though 
more than thirty six > ears have elapsed since then I 6aid My dear 

friend you evidently are standing on the borders of the eternal world 
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do not think it wrong, then, if I nsk AVlmt me jour feeling in the 
immediate prospect of dentil?’ The question roused lnm from In* 
appaient stupor, and opening Ins languid ojm, lie enrne'tlj n plied, 
‘As far as my personal enh Alton is concerned, J haw not tlie ‘Indou 
of a doubt ; I know m Whom I have believed, and am penunded that 
He is able to keep that winch I have committed unto IIuu against that 
day, hut when I tlnnk that I am about to appear in llie pic°ence of 
a holy God, and iemembei all inv puis and manifold impeifectiom I 
tremble 5 He could sav no more. The toms trickled dmvn Ins checks, 
and after a while he l elapsed into the same state of feilerne from which 
I had moused lum 

“ Deepl> solemn was that interview, and important the lesson I then 
received Heie was one of the mo-t lml) and haimle-s men whom I 
ever knew — who had lived above the breath of talumnv for upwards 
of forty ) eats, sun ounded bv and m clo^e mtmincv with mam, both 
Europeans and natives, who would have rejoiced to have witno-ed nnv 
inconsistency in Ins conduct, but wlio were comtramed to admno lus 
integrity and Christian character whilst thus convinced of the cer- 
tainty of Ins salvation, through the merits of that Saviour whom he 
had preached, yet so impressed with the exceeding smfulne=s of mu, 
that he trembled at tlie thought of appearing before a holv God 1 A 
few days after this event, Dr Cmey retned to Ins bed, fioin winch he 
never rose ” 1 

So long befoie tins as let'll March 1802, Carey had thus 
described himself to Dr Hyland ' “ A yeai or moie ago you, 
or some other of my dear fnends, mentioned an intention of 
publishing a volume of sermons as a testimony of mutual 
Christian love, and wished me to send a seimon or two for 
that purpose I have senonsly intended it, and more than 
once sat down to accomplish it, hut have as constantly been 
broken off from it Indolence is my prevailing sin, and to 
that aie now added a number of axmcations wlncli I never 
thought of , I have also so continual a fear that I may at last 
fall some way or other so as to dishonour the Gospel that I 
have often desired that my name may be buried m oblivion , 
and indeed I have reason for those fears, foi I am so prone to 

1 The Pioneers A Sanative of Tacts connected with Eaily Christian 
Missions m Bengal By George Gogerly London, 1871 
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sin that I wonder ever) mglit that I have been preserved 
from foul crimes through the da) nnd when I escape a 
temptation I esteem it to he a miracle of grace which has 
preserved me. I never was so full) persuaded as I am now 
that no habit of religion is a secunt) from falling into the 
foulest crimes and X need the immediate help of God every 
moment This sense of mj continual danger has I confess 
operated strongly upon mo to induce me to desire that no 
publication of a religious nature should be published as mine 
whilst I am alive Another reason is ray senso of incapacity 
to do justice to an) subject or even to write good sense I 
have it is true been obliged to publish several things and I 
can say that nothing but necessit) could hav e induced me to 
do it They are however onl) grammatical works and cer 
tamly the very last things which I should have written if I 
could have chosen for m)self 

His last letters were bnef messages of love and hope to 
his two sisters m England On 27th July 1833 he wrote to 
them — 

About a week ago so great a change took place in me that 
I concluded it was the immediate stroke of death and all my 
children were informed of it and hav e been here to see me 
I have since that revived m an almost miraculous manner or 
I could not have written this But I cannot expect it to con 
tmue The will of the Lord be done Adieu till I meet you 
m a better world Your affectionate brother TV C vrey 

Two months later he was at his old worl able now and 
then to read a proof sheet of the Scriptures * 

Serampote 25 th Sept 1833 

My dear Sisters — -M y being able to write to )ou now 
is quite unexpected b) me and X believ e b) every one else 
but it appears to be the will of God that I should continue a 
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little time longer. How long that may be I leave cnlnely 
with Him, and can only say, * All the clays of my appointed 
time will I wait till my change come * I v, as, tv o months or 
moie ago, reduced to such a state of weakness that it appeared 
as if my mind was extinguished , and my weakness of body, 
and sense of extreme fatigue and exhaustion, veie such that I 
could scarcely speak, and it appealed that death Mould be no 
more felt than the removing horn one chair to anothei. I am 
now able to sit and to lie on my couch, and now and then 
to read a pioof sheet of the Scripluies. I am too weak to 
walk more than just acioss the house, nor can I stand even a 
few minutes without support I has e c\ eiy comfort that kind 
friends can yield, and feel, gencially, a tranquil mind. I 
trust the great point is settled, and I am ready to depait, 
but the time when, I leave with God. 

“ 3d Oct I am not woise than when I began this lettei 
I am, your veiy affectionate brother, AVm. Cakly.” 

His latest message to Christendom was sent on the 30th 
September, most appropriately to Christopher Anderson 
“ As everything connected v ltli the full accomplishment of 
the divine piomises depends on the almighty power of God, 
pray that I and all the mimsteis of the ‘Woid may take hold 
of His strength, and go about our work as fully expecting the 
accomplishment of them all , which, however difficult and 
improbable it may appear, is certain, as all the piomises of 
God are m Him, yea, and in Him, Amen” Had he not, all 
his career, therefoie expected and attempted great things ? 

He had had a chan fixed m a small platfoim on foui 
wheels, constructed after his own direction, that he might be 
wheeled through his garden At other times the clnef gai- 
dener, Hullodhur, reported to him the state of the collection of 
plants, numbering about 2000 Dr Marshman saw his friend 
daily, sometimes twice a day, and found him always what 
Lord Hastmgs had described him to be “ the cheeiful old 

W C 
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man On tlie only occasion on which he seemed sad Dr 
Marshman as he was leaving the room turned and ashed why 
"With deep feeling the dying scholar looked to the others and 
said After I am gone Brother Marshman will turn the cows 
into my garden The reply was prompt Far be it fiom 
me , though I have not your botanical tastes the care of the 
garden in which you have taken so much delight shall be 
to me a sacred duty 1 

Of strangers his most frequent \isitor was the Governor 
General s wife Lady William BenfcmcL Her husband was m 
South India and she spent most of her time m the Barrack 
pore summer house opposite to Carey s house During her 
frequent converse with him in his life as well as now she 
studied the art of dying Daniel Wilson Bishop of Calcutta 
learned to delight in Serampore almost from the beginning of 
bis long episcopate and m later years he lived there more 
than in Calcutta On the 14th February 1833 he first visited 
Carey, his interview with whom confined as he was to his 
room and apparently on the verge of the celestial world was 
peculiarly affecting * In the last of subsequent visits the 
young Bishop asked the dying missionary s benediction 
With all the tall was the same a humble resignation to the 
will of God firm trust in the Redeemer of sinners a joyful 
gratitude for the wonderful progress of His Kingdom "W hat 
a picture is this that his brethren sent home six weeks before 
he passed away Our aged and a enerable brother feels him 
self growing gradually weaker He can scarcely rise from 
his couch and it is with great difficulty that he is earned out 
daily to take the air Yet he is free from all pain as to 
disease and his mind is m a most serene and happy state 
He is m full possession of his faculties and although with 

1 For years and till the land mis sold to the India Jute Company m 18/5 
the Garden was kept up at the expense of John Marshman Esq C S I 

* Periodical Accounts of the S rampore Mission 80th Apnl 1834 No 81 
of the 3d Senes. 
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difficulty on account of Ins weakness, lie still converses witli 
Ins friends from day to day.” 

The hottest season of the year crept wearily on during the 
month of May and the first week of June Each night he 
slept well, and each day he was moved to his couch m the 
dining-room for air. There he lay, unahle to articulate more 
than a word 01 two, hut expressing by his joyful features 
union in prayer and mteiest in conversation. On the 22d 
May the English mail amved with gladdening intelligence 
from Mr Hope God’s people were praying and giving anew 
for the mission Especially was Ins own latest station of 
Cherra-poonjee remembered As he was told that a lady, 
anonymously, had offered £500 for that mission, £500 for the 
college, £500 for the tianslations, and £100 for the mission 
generally, he raised Ins emaciated hands to heaven and mur- 
mured his praise to God When the delinum of departuie 
came he strove to reach his desk that he might write a letter 
of thanks, particularly for Cheira Then he would recall the 
fact that the little chuich he at first formed had branched 
out into six-and-twenty churches, m which the ordinances of 
the Gospel weie regularly administered, and he would wlnspei, 
“What has God wi ought 

The last Sabbath had come and the last full day. The 
constant Marshman was with him. “ He was scarcely able 
to articulate, and after a little conversation I knelt down by 
the side of his couch and prayed with him Eindmg my 
mmd unexpectedly drawn out to bless God for His goodness, 
m having preserved him and blessed him m India for above 
forty years, and made him such an instrument of good to His 
church , and to entreat that on his being taken home, a double 
portion of his spirit might rest on those who remained behind , 
though unable to speak, he testified sufficiently by his coun- 
tenance how cordially he joined in this prayer I then asked 
Mrs Carey whether she thought he could now see me She 
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said yes and to convince me said *Mr Marsliman wishes to 
know whether }ou now see lum? lie answered so loud)} 
that I could hear him } es I do and shook me most cordinll} 
by the hand I then left him and m> other duties did not 
permit me to reach lum again that da} 3. ho next morning 
as I w as returning home before sunrise I met our Brethren 
Mack and Lecchman out on their morning nde when Mach 
told me that our beloved brother had been rather worse all 
the night and that he had just left him ver} ill I immedi 
ately hastened home through the college in which ho has 
lived these ten }cars and when I reached his room found 
that he had just entered into the joy of his Lord — Mrs 
Carey his son Jabcz my son John and Mrs Mack being 
present 

It was Monday the 9th June 1834 at half past five as the 
morning sun was ascendm 0 the heavens towards the perfect 
day The rain clouds burst and covered the land with gloom 
next morning when they carried M illiam Care} to the conv erts 
burial ground and made great lamentation The notice w as too 
short for man} to come up from Calcutta in those da} s Mr 
Duff of the Scottish Church returned a most kind letter 
Sir Charles Metcalfe and the Bishop wToto ver} feelingly in 
repl} Lady Bentmck sent the Bev Mr Fisher to represent 
the Governor General and herself and ‘a most kind and 
feeling answer for she truly loved the venerable man while 
she sadly gazed at the mourners as they followed the simple 
funeral up the ri 0 bt bank of the Hoogli past the College and 
the Mission chapel Mr Yates who had tal en a lovm 0 fare 
well of the scholar he had been reluctant to succeed repre- 
sented the younger brethren Lacroix Micaiah Hill and 
Gogerly the London Missionary Societ} Come and Dealtry 
do not seem to have reached the spot m time The Danish 
Gov emor his wife and the members of council were there 
and the flag drooped half mast high as on the occasion 
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of a Governor’s death The load was lined by the poor, 
Hindoo and Mohammedan, for whom he had done so much 
When all, walking m the ram, had leached the open grave, 
the sun shone out, and Leechman led them m the joyous 
resurrection hymn, “ Why do we mourn departmg friends ? ” 
“I then addiessed the audience,” wrote Marshman, “and, 
contiary to Brotlier Mack’s foretelling that I should never 
get through it for teais, I did not shed one Brother Mack was 
then asked to address the native members, but he, seeing the 
time so far gone, publicly said he would do so at the village 
Brother Robinson then prayed, and weeping then neither 
myself nor few besides could refrain ” In Jannuggur village 
chapel m the evening the Bengali burial hymn was sung, 
Pccntran Chnstci Moroni, “ Salvation by the death of Christ, ” 
and Pran Knshna, the oldest disciple, led his countiymenm 
prayer Then Mack spoke to the weeping converts with all 
the pathos of their own sweet vernacular from the woids, 
“ Bor David, after he had served Ins own generation by the 
will of God, fell on sleep ” Had not Carey’s been a loyal 
career, even that of a king and a priest unto God ? 

“ We, as a mission,” wrote Dr Marshman to Christopher 
Anderson, “took the expense on ourselves, not suffering his 
family to do so, as we shall that of electing a monument for 
him Long before his death we had, by a letter signed by us 
all, assured him that the dear lelatives, m England and 
Eiance, should have then pensions continued as though he 
weie living, and that Mrs Carey, as a widow, should have 
Es 100 monthly, whatever Mackintosh’s house might yield 
hei ” 

Twenty-two years before, when Ckambeilam was com- 
plaining because of the absence of stone, oi brick, or inscrip- 
tion m the mission bunal-ground, Carey had said, “ Why 
should we be remembered? I think when I am dead the 
sooner I am forgotten the better” Dr Johns' observed that 
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it is not the desire of the persons themselves but of their 
friends for them to which Care} replied I think of others 
in that respect ns I do of myself "When lus second wife 
was taken from him Ins affection so far prevailed that he 
raised a memorial stone and m his will left this 4 order to 
Mack and William Robinson Ins executors I direct that 
m} funeral be as plain as possible , that I be buried b} the 
side of my second wife Charlotte Emilia Cnrc> , and that the 
following inscription and nothing more mn} be cut on the 
stone which commemorates her either above or below as there 
may be room viz.— 

Williaji Caret born Accost 17 } 17 G1 died 
4 A wretched poor and liclpltA? worm 
On Thy kind arms I fall 

The surviving brethren seem to have taken the small 
oblong stone w ith the inscription added as directed and to 
have placed it in the south side of the domed square blocl of 
brick and white plaster — since renewed from time to time — 
which stands m the left corner of the God s acre now con 
serrated b} the mingled dust of three generations of mis 
sionnries convert* and Christian people Wards monument 
stands in the centre and that of the Marshman famil) at the 
right hand Three and a half ) ears aftenv ards Joshua Marsh 
man followed Care} not till 1847 was Hannah Marshman laid 
beside her husband after a noble life of ei D ht} } ears Mack 
had gone the } ear before cut off by cholera hi e Ward But 
the brotherhood cannot be said to have ended till John Marsh 
man C S I died in London m 1877 Erom first to last the 
three families contributed to the cause of God from their own 
earnings ninety thousand pounds and the world would ne\ er 
have known it but for the lack of the chant} that enviefcli not 
on the part of Andrew Fuller s successors 

C irey s last will and testament begins I utterly disclaim 
e p 
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all 01 any nglit or title to the premises at Seiampore, called 
the mis sion premises, and every pait and paicel thereof, and 
do hereby declare that I never had, or supposed myself to 
have, any such right oi title I give and bequeath to the 
College of Serampore the -whole of my museum, consisting of 
minerals, shells, corals, insects, and other natural curiosities, 
and a Hortus Siccus , also the folio edition of JSortvs 
IVobui ncnsis, which was presented to me by Loid Hastings ; 
Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance , my collection of Bibles in 
foreign languages, and all my books m the Italian and Ger- 
man languages” His widow, Grace, who survived him a 
short time, had the little capital that was hers before her 
marriage to him, and he desired that she would choose from 
Ins library whatever English books she valued His youngest 
son, Jonathan, was not in want of money He had paid Felix 
and William Rs 1500 each m his lifetime Tn order to leave 
a like sum to Jabez, he thus provided “From the failure of 
funds to carry my former mtentions mto effect, I dnect that my 
library be sold ” In dymg as m living he is the same just 
to others because self- devoted to Him to whom he thus 
formally willed himself, “ On Thy kind arms I fall” 

The Indian journals rang with the praises of the mis- 
sionary whose childlike humility and sincerity, patriotism 
and learning, had long made India proud of him. After 
giving himself, William Carey had died so poor that his 
books had to be sold to piovide £187 10s for one of Ins 
sons One writer asserted that this man had contributed 
“ sixteen lakhs of rupees ” to the cause of Christ while 
connected with the Serampoie Mission, and the statement 
was every wheie repeated Dr Maishman thereupon pub- 
lished the actual facts, “ as no one would have felt greater 
abhorrence of such an attempt to impose on the Christian 
public than Dr Carey himself, had he been living” At a 
time when the old Sicca Rupee was woith half a ciown, 
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Carey received m the thirfc} four and a half years of his 
residence at Serampore from the date of his appointment to 
the College of Fort William £45 000 1 Of this he spent 
£7500 on his Botanic Garden in that period If accuracy is 
of any value m such a question "which has little more than 
a curious biographical interest then ive must add the seven 
years previous to 1801 and we shall find that the shoe 
maker of Hackleton received in all for himself and his family 
£600 from the Society which he called into existence and 
which sent him forth while he spent on the Chnstiamsation 
and civilisation of India £1625 recen ed as a manufacturer 
of indigo and £45 000 as Professor of Sanskrit Bengali 


1 From May 1801 to June 1807 inclusive as Teacher of Ben 

gab and Sanskrit 74 months at 600 rupees monthly 37 000 

From 1st July 1807 to 31st May 1830 as Professor of ditto 

at 1000 rupees monthly 275 000 

From °3d Oct to July 1830 inclusive 300 rupees monthly as 

Translator of Government Regulations 24 •600 

From 1st July 2830 to wist May 1834 a pension of ''00 

rupees monthly 23 00 

Sicca Rupees 360 100 


It is possible wrote Dr Marsliman that if instead of thus living 
to God and his cause with his brethren at Serampore Dr Carey had like the 
other professors in the college lived in Calcutta wholly for himself and Ins 
famuj he might have laid hy for them a lakh of rupees m the thirty years 
he was employed by Government and had he been very parsimonious pos 
sibly a lakh and a half But who that contrasts the pleasures of such a life 
with those Dr Carey enjoyed in promoting with his own funds every plan 
likely to plant Christianity among the natives around him without having 
to consult any one in thus doing but his two brethren of one heart with him 
who contributed as much as him elf to the Redeemer s cause and the fruit 
of which he saw before his death in Tuenty six Gospel Churches planted in 
India within a surface of about eight hundred miles and above Forty labour 
mg brethren raised up on the spot amidst them — would not prefer the 
latter \ What must have been the feelings on a deathbed of a man who had 
lived wholly to himself compared with the joyous tranquillity which filled 
Carey’s soul w the prospect of entering into the joy of his Lord and above all 
with what he felt when a few days before his decease he said to his com 
panton m labour for thirty four years I have no fears I have no doubts 
I have not a wish left unsatisfied 
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and Maiatln, and Bengali Tianslatoi to Government, 01 
£4.6,625 in all. 

In the Danish Church of Smmpore, and in the Mission 
Chapel, and aftei wauls in the Union Clmpcl of Calcutta, Jh. 
Marshman and Mr Mack pleached soi rnons on William 
Carey. These and the d^comsc dclnered m Charlotte 
Chapel, Edinbingh, on the 30th of Xovcinbei, by Christopher 
Andeison, weie the only inatcmk fiom which a just esti- 
mate of Caiey and his voik could be fmmed fm the next 
quartei of a centmy All, and especially the last, w ere as 
worthy of their theme as s pionounced in such cn- 
cumstances could be. Mat simian ‘♦poke fiomthe text chosen 
by Caiey liimselt a few weeks betoie Ins death as contain- 
ing the foundation of his hope and the somce of Ins calm 
and tranquil assiuancc “ Eoi In giace me } e c -a\ ed ” Mack 
found his lnspuation again, as he had done m the Bengali 
village, in Paul’s words “David, aftei he had sen ed his 
own generation, by the will of God, fell on sleep” The 
Edinbmgli preacliei turned to the message of Isaiah wlieie- 
wifch Caiey used to comfoit himself m his call) loneliness, and 
which the Revised Version lenders “Look unto Abiaham 
your father, for when he was hut one I called him and 
I blessed him and made lam many ” And in Bombay the 
young contempoiary missionaiy who most neaily resembled 
Caiey m personal saintliness, scholarship, and self-devotion, 
John Wilson, thus wiote 

“Dr Carey, the first of living missionanes, the most 
honoured and the most successful since the time of the 
Apostles, has closed Ins long and influential career Indeed his 
spirit, his life, and his labouis, were truly apostolic . The 
Spirit of God winch was in him led him foiwaid fiom stiength 
to strength, supported him under privation, enabled lmn to 
oveicome m a fight that seemed without hope Like the 
beloved disciple, whom ,lie resembled m simplicity of mind, 
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and m seeking to draw sinners to Christ altogether by the 
cords of love he outlived his trials to enjoy a peaceful and 
honoured old age to know that his Masters cause was pros 
penng and that his own name was named with reverence and 
blessing m every country where a Christian dwelt Perhaps 
no man ever exerted a greater influence for good on a great 
cause Who that saw him poor, and in seats of learning 
uneducated embark on such an enterprise could ever dream 
thit in little more than forty years Christendom should be 
animated with the same spirit thousands forsake all to follow 
his example and that the Word of Life should be translated 
into almost every language and preached m almost ever} 
corner of the earth ? 

As the Pounder and Father of Modem Missions the char 
acter and career of William Carey are being revealed cveiy 
j ear in the progress and, as yet the purity of the expansion 
of the Church and of the English speaking races m the two- 
thirds of the world which are still outside of Christendom 
The £13 2 6 of Kettering became £400 000 before he died 
and is now £2 330000a year The one ordained English mis 
sionary is now a band of 3000 sent out b} a hundred agencies 
of the [Reformed Churches The solitaiy cowv erts each with 
no influence on his people or country or generation are now 
about two thirds of a million in India alone and in all the 
lands outside of Christendom two and a half millions of whom 
thirty thousand are missionaries to their own countrymen 
and many are leaders of the native communities Since the 
first edition of the Bengali New Testament appeared at the 
beginning of the century 220 millions of copies of the 
Holy Scriptures have been printed of which one half are 
m 340 of the non English tongues of the world The Ben 
gab school of Mudnabati the Christian College of Seram 
pore have set in motion educational forces that are bringing 
nations to the birth are passing under Bible instruction 
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every day more than four hundred thousand hoys and gills, 
young men and maidens of the daik races of mankind 

The histonan of the Baptist Missionary Society, and 
Robert Hall, whom Sir James Mackintosh pronounced the 
greatest English orator, have both attempted an estimate of 
Carey’s genius and influence. Dr F A Cox 1 remarks 
“ Had he been born m the sixteenth century he might have 
been a Luther, to give Protestantism to Eui ope , had he turned 
his thought and observations meiely to natural philosophy he 
might have been a Newton , but his faculties, conseciated 
by leligion to a still higher end, have gained for him the 
sublime distinction of having been the Translator of the 
Scriptures and the Benefactor of Asia ” Robert Hall " spoke 
thus of Caiey m his lifetime “ That extraordinary man who 
from the lowest obscurity and poverty, without assistance 
rose by dint of unrelenting industry to the highest honours 
of liteiatuie, became one of the first of Onentalists, the fiist 
of Missionaries, and the instrument of diffusing moie religious 
knowledge among his contemporaries than has fallen to the 
lot of any individual smce the Refoimation, a man who 
unites with the most profoimd and varied attainments the 
fervour of an evangelist, the piety of a saint, and the simpli- 
city of a child” Except the poi trait m London and the 
bust m Calcutta, no memorial, national, catholic, or sectanan, 
marks the work of Carey That work is meanwhile most 
appropriately embodied m the College for natives at Seiarn- 
pore, and m the Lall Bazaar chapel and Benevolent Insti- 
tution for the poor of Calcutta The Chuich of England, 
which he left. Idee the Wesleys, has recently allowed E S 
Robinson, Esq, of Bristol, to place an inscription, on biass, 
m the porch of the chuich of his native village, beside the 
stone which he erected over the remains of his father, the 

1 History of the Baptist Missionary Society, from 1792 to 1842 London, 
1842 2 Sermon on the Death of the Rev Dr Ryland m 1825 
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parish clerk— 'To the Glory of Goa and in memory of 
Dr Wm Carey Missionary and Orientalist 

Neither Baptist nor Anglican the present biographer 
would, in the name of the country which stood firm in its 
support of Carey and Serampore all through the forty ono 
years of his apostolate add this final eulogy, pronounced in 
St Georges Tree Church Edinburgh onthoman who moro 
than any other and before all others made the civilisation of 
the modern world by the English speaking races a Christian 
force 1 Carey childhke m his humility is the most striking 
illustration m all Hagiology Protestant or Romanist of the 
lord s declaration to the Twelve when He had set a little 
child m the midst of them * Whosoever shall humble himself 
as this little child the same 13 greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. Yet we ninety three years after he went forth with 
the Gospel to Hmdostan, may venture to place him where tlio 
Church History of the future is likely to keep him— amid the 
uncrowned kings of men who have made Christian England 
what it is' under God to its own people and to half tho 
human race These are Chaucer the Father of English Terse , 
Wiclif the Father of the Evangelical Reformation in all lands , 
Hooker the Father of English Prose , Shakspere the Father 
of English Literature , Milton the Father of tho English 
Epic, Bunyan the Father of English Allegory , Newton tho 
Father of English Science , Carey the Father of the Second 
Reformation through Foreign Missions 

‘The EmnjeM Suacmm Third Senes Edinburgh Macmven and 

Wflllfloo IfiOd 
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THE BOND OF THE MISSIONARY BROTHERHOOD 
Or SERAMPORE. 

Tiic following is tho Torm of Agreement described at 
page 129 It was printed at tho Brethren s Press, Serampore 
m 1805 and reprinted at the Baptist Mission Press Calcutta in 
1874, with this title page — 

FoR3r of Agreement respecting the Great Principles upon 
which the Brethren of tho Mission at Seraraporo think it 
their duty to act in tho work of instructing the Heathen 
agreed upon at a Meeting of the Brethren at Serampore 
on Monday, October 7 1805 

The Redeemer in planting us in this heathen nation rather than in 
any other has imposed upon us the cultivation of peculiar qualifica 
tions We are firmly persuaded that Paul might plant and Apollos 
water in vam in any part of the world did not God give the increase 
"We are sure that only those who arc ordained to eternal life will 
believe and that God alone can add to the church such as shall be 
saved Neverthele s we cannot hut observe with admiration that Paul 
the great champion for the glorious doctrines of free and sovereign 
grace was the most conspicuous for his personal zeal m the work of 
persuading fnen to be reconciled to God In thi3 respect he is a noble 
example for our imitation Our Lord intimated to those of His Apostles 
who were fishermen that He would make them fishers of men inti 
mating that m all weathers and amidst every disappointment they 
were to aim at drawing men to the shores of eternal life Solomon 
says He that winneth souls is wise implying no doubt that the 
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work of gaining over men to the Bide of God, was to he done by 
winning methods, and that it required the greatest wisdom to do it 
with success Upon these points, w e think it right to fix our serious 
and abiding attention 

First In order to be prepared for our great and solemn v, oik, 
it is absolutely necessary that w e set an infinite value upon immortal 
souls , that we often endeavour to affect our minds with the dread- 
ful loss sustained by an unconverted soul launched into eternity 
It becomes us to fix in our minds the awful doctrine of eternal piunsh- 
ment, and to realise frequently the mconccn ably awful condition of 
this vast country, lying m the arms of the wicked one If w e ha\ e 
not this awful sense of the value of souls, it is impossible that we can 
feel aright in any other part of our w ork, and m this case it had been 
better for us to have been m any other situation rather than m that 
of a Missionary Oh 1 may our hearts bleed over these poor idolater*, 
and may their case lie with continued weight on our minds, that we 
may resemble that eminent Missionary, who compared the travail of 
his soul, on account of the spiritual state of those committed to his 
charge, to the pains of childbirth But w lule w e thus mourn over 

their Miserable condition, we should not be discouraged, as though 
their recovery were impossible He who raised the sottish and 
brutalised Britons to sit m heavenly places m Christ Jesus, can raise 
these slaves of superstition, purity their hearts by faith, and make 
them worshippers of the one God m spirit and m truth The promises 
are fully sufficient to remove our doubts, and to make us anticipate 
that not very distant period w'hen He will famish all the gods of India, 
and cause these very idolaters to cast then idols to the moles and 
to the bats, and renounce for ever the w oik of their own hands 

Secondly It is very important that we should gam all the infor- 
mation we can of the snares and delusions m w Inch these heathens are 
held By this means we shall be able to converse with them m an intel- 
ligible manner To know their modes of tlunkmg, their habits, their 
propensities, their antipathies, the way m which they leason about God, 
sm, holiness, the way of salvation, and a futuie state, to be aware of 
the bewitching nature of their idolatrous worship, feasts, songs, etc ,.is 
of the highest consequence, if we would gam their attention to our dis- 
course, and would avoid being barbarians to them Tins knowledge 
may be easily obtained by conversing with sensible natives, by reading 
some parts of their works and by attentively observing their manners 
and customs 

Thirdly It is necessary, in our intercourse with the Hindoos, 
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that, as far as we are able, we abstain from those things which would 
increase their prejudices against the Gospel Those parts of English 
manners which are most offensive to them should be kept out of sight 
as much as possible We should also avoid every degree of cruelty to 
animals Nor is it advisable at once to attack their prejudices by 
exhibiting with acrimony the sins of their gods neither should we 
upon any account do violence to their images nor interrupt their 
worship The real conquests of the Gospel are those of lov e And 
I if I he lifted up will draw all men unto me In this respect, let 
us be continually fearful lest one unguarded word or one unnecessary 
display of the difference betwixt us in manners etc should set the 
natives at a greater distance from us Paul s readiness to become all 
things to all men that he might b) any means save some and his dis 
position to abstain even from necessary comforts that he might not 
offend the weak are circumstances worthy our particular notice Thi3 
line of conduct we may he sure was founded on the wi est principles 
Placed amidst a people v ery much like the hearers of the Apostle in 
many respects we may now perceiv e the solid wi dom which guided 
him as a Missionary The mild manners of the Moravians and also 
of the Quakers towards the North Amen can Indians have in many 
instances gained the affections and confidence of heathens in a wonder 
fill manner He who is too proud to stoop to others in order to 
draw them to him, though he may know that the) are in many 
respects mfenor to him self is ill qualified to become a Mis lonary 
The words of a most successful preacher of the Gospel still living 
that he would not care if the people trampled him under their feet 
if he might become u eful to their souls are expre sive of the very 
temper we should always cultivate 

Fourthly It becomes us to watch aif opportunities of doing good 
A missionary would be highly culpable if he contented him elf with 
preaching two or three times a week to tho e persons whom he might 
be able to get together into a place of worship To carry-on convcrsa 
tions with the natives almost, every hour m the day to go from village 
to village from market to market from one a. embly to another to 
talk to servants labourers etc as often as opportunity offers and to 
be instant in season and out of season — this is the life to which we 
are called in this country We are apt to relax in these active exer 
tions especially in a warm climate hut we shall do well always to fix 
it in our mind- that life is short that all around us are pen lung and 
that we incur a dreadful woe if we prod m not the glad tidings of 
salvation 
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Fifthly In preaching to the heathen, we must keep to the 
example of Paul, and make the great subject of our preaching, Chust 
the Crucified It -would be very easy for a missionary to pi each 
nothing but truths, and that for many years together, -without any 
•well-grounded hope of becoming useful to one soul The doctime of 
Christ’s expiatory death and all-sufficient merits has been, and must 
ever remain, the grand mean of conveision This doctrine, and others 
immediately connected with it, linie constantly nourished and sancti- 
fied the cliurph Oh that these glorious tiutlis may ever be the joy 
and strength of our own souls, and then they will not fail to become 
the matter of our conversation to others It was the pioclaimmg of 
these doctrines that made the Reformation from Popery in the time 
of Luther spread with such lapidity It was these truths that filled 
the seimons of the modern Apostles, Whitfield, Wesley, etc, when 
the light of the Gospel which had been held up with such glorious 
effects by the Puritans was almost extinguished m England It is a 
well-known fact that the most successful missionaries in the world at 
the present day make the atonement of Christ their continued theme 
We mean the Morauans They attnbute all their success to the 
preaching of the death of our Saviour So far as 0111 e cpencnce goes 
m this woik, we must freely acknow ledge, that every Hindoo among 
us who has been gained to Christ, has been w on by the astonishing 
and all-constraimng love i exhibited m our Redeemer’s piopitiatory 
death Oh then may we resolve to know' nothing among Hindoos 
and Mussulmans but CliriSt and Him crucified 

Sixthly It is absolutely necessary that the natives should have 
an entire confidence m us, and feel quite at home in our company 
To gam this confidence we must on all occasions be willing to hear 
their complaints , we must give them the kindest advice, and we must 
decide upon everything brought befoxe us m the most open, upright, 
and impartial manner We ought to be easy of access, to condescend 
to them as much as possible, and on all occasions to treat them as our 
equals All passionate behaviour will sink our characters exceed- 
ingly m tlieir estimation Allfoice, and everything haughty, reserved, 
and forbidding, it becomes us ever to shun with the greatest care We 
can never make sacrifices too great, when the eternal salvation of souls 
is the object, except, indeed, we sacrifice the commands of Christ 

Seventhly Another important part of 0111 work is to build up, 
and watch over, the souls that may be gathered In this work w r e 
shall do w-ell to simplify our first instructions as much as possible, and 
to press the great principles of the Gospel upon the minds of the con- 
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■verts till they be thoroughly settled and grounded in the foundation of 
their hope towards God Tie mu t be willing to spend ome time with 
them daily, if po'i.ible in this work We must have much patience 
with them though they may grow very slowly in divine knowledge 
We ought al o to endeavour as much as pos lble to form them to 
habits of industry and assist them in procuring such employments as 
may he pursued with the least danger of temptations to evil Here 
too we shall have occasion to excrh e much tendernc s and forbear 
ance knowing that industrious habits are formed with difficulty by all 
heathen nations H e ought al o to remember that the e persons 
have made no common sacrifices m renouncing their connections tlicir 
homes their former situations and meins of support and that it will 
be very difficult for them to procure employment with heathen misters 
In the e circumstance if we do not sympathise with them in tlieir 
temporal lo ses for Christ we shall be guilty of great cruelty 

As we consider it our duty to honour the civil magistrate and m 
every state and country to render him the readiest obedience whether 
we be persecuted or protected, it becomes us to instruct otir native 
brethren in the same principles A sense of gratitude too pre es this 
obligation npon us in a peculiar manner m return for the liberal pro 
tection \v e hav e experienced It is equally our w 1 dom and our duty 
al o to show to the civil power tint it has nothing to fear from the 
progress of Mission since a real follower of Christ must resist the 
example of his Great Master and all the precepts the Bible contains 
on this subject before he can become disloyal. Converted heathens 
bem 0 brought over to the religion of their Christian Governors if 
duly instructed are much more likely to love them and be united 
to them than subjects of a different religion 

To beat tise f wilts wf out native brethren to as to reprove them, 
with tenderness and set them right m the nece sity of a holy conver 
eati on is a very necessary duty We should remember the gro s 
darkness m which they were so lately involved hiving never had any 
just and adequate ideas of the evil of sin or its consequences TVe 
should also recollect how backward human nature is m forming 
spiritual ideas and entering upon a holy elf denynn^ conversation 
We ought not, therefore even after many falls to give up and cast 
away a relap ed convert while he manifests the lea t inclination to be 
washed from his filthiness 

In walking before native converts, much care and circumspection 
are absolutely necessary The falls of Christians in Europe have not 
such a fatal tendency as they must have m this country , because there 
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the word of God always commands more attention than the conduct 
of the most exalted Christian But lieie those around us, in conse- 
quence of their little knowledge of the Scriptures, must necessarily 
take our conduct as a specimen of what Chust looks for in His dis- 
ciples They know only the Saviour and His doctrine as they shine 
forth m us 

In conversing with the wives of native converts, and leading them 
on in the ways of Christ, so that they may he an ornament to the 
Christian cause, and make known the Gospel to the native women, we 
hope always to have the assistance of the females who have embarked 
with us m the mission We see that m primitive times the Apostles 
were very much assisted in their great work by several pious females 
The great value of female help may easily be appreciated if we con- 
sider how much the Asiatic women aie shut up from the men, and 
especially from men of another caste It behoves us, therefore, to 
afford to our European sisters all possible assistance m acquiring the 
language, that they may, m every way which Providence may open to 
them, become instrumental m promoting the salvation of the millions of 
native women who are m a great measure excluded from all opportuni- 
ties of hearing the word from the mouths of European missionaries A 
European sister may do much for the cause m this respect, by promot- 
ing the holiness, and stirring up the zeal, of the female native converts 

A real missionary becomes m a sense a father to his people If 
he feel all the anxiety and tender solicitude of a father, all that delight 
m their welfare and company that a father does m the midst of his 
children, they will feel all that freedom with, and confidence m bim 
which he can desire He will be wholly unable to lead them on m h regu- 
lar and happy manner, unless they can be induced to open their minds 
to him, and unless a sincere and mutual esteem subsist on both sides 

Eighthly Another part of our work is the forming our native 
brethren to usefulness, fostering every kind of genius, and cherishing 
every gift and grace m them In this respect v e can scarcely be too 
lavish of our attention to their improvement It is only by means of 
native preachers that we can hope for the universal spread of the 
Gospel throughout this immense continent Europeans are too few, 
and them subsistence costs too much, for us ever to hope that they can 
possibly be the instruments of the universal diffusion of the word 
amongst so many millions of souls, spread over such a large portion of 
the habitable globe Their incapability of bearing the intense heat of 
the climate m perpetual itineracies, and the heavy expenses of their 
journeys, not to say anything of the prejudices of the natives against 
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the very pre encc of Europeans and the great difficulty of becoming 
fluent in their languages render it absolute duty to cherish native 
gifts and to send forth as man} natnc preachers as po sible If the 
practice of confining the ministry of the word to a siugle individual 
in a church be once established amongst us we de pair of the Gospel b 
ever making much progress in India by our means Let us there 
foie u«e every gift and continually urge on our native brethren to 
pre s upon their country men the glorious Gospel of the bles ed God 
Still further to strengthen the cause of Christ in this country and 
as far as in our power to give it a permanent establishment even 
when the efforts of Europeans may fail vve think it our duty as soon 
as pos lble to advise the native brethren who nnj he formed into 
separate churches, to choose their pastors and deacons from amongst 
their own countrymen that the vv ord may he statcdl} preached and 
the ordinances of Chnst administered in each church b} the native 
mini ter as much as po sible without the interference of the mis- 
sionary of the di tract who will con tantl) superintend their affair 0 
give them advice in cxl.cs of order and discipline and correct an} 
errore into which they may fall and who joying and beholding 
their order and the steadfastnc 3 of their faith in Chnst, may direct 
his efforts contmuall} to the planting of new clniTches in other places 
and to the spread of the Gospel throughout his district as much os in 
his power By tins means the unity of the missionary character will 
be pre cned, all the missionanes will still form one bod} each one 
movable as the good of the cau«c may require the different native 
churches will also naturall} learn to cart and provide for their 
ministers for their church expenses the raiding places of worship 
etc and the whole administration will assume a native aspect b} 
avhicb means the inhabitants will more readil} identify the cause as 
belonging to their own nation and their prejudices at falling into the 
hands of Europeans w ill entirely vanish It maj be hoped too that 
the pastors of these churches nnd the members in general will feel a 
new cnerg} m attempting to spread the Gospel when they shall thus 
freely enjoy the privileges of the Gospel amongst themselves 

Under the divine blessing if in the course of a few years a 
number of native churches he thus established from them the word of 
God may sound out even to the extremities of India, and numbers of 
preachers leing raised up and sent forth may form a body of native 
missionanes inured to the climate acquainted with the customs Ian 
guage modes of speech and reasoning of the inhabitants able to 
become perfectly familiar with them to enter their house to live 
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upon their food, to sleep with them, or under a tree ; and who may 
travel from one end of the country to the other almost without any 
expense These churches will he in no immediate danger of falhng 
into errors or disorders, because the whole of their affairs -will be 
constantly superintended by a European missionary The advantages 
of this plan are so evident, that to cany it into complete effect ought 
to be our continued concern That we may discharge the important 
obligations of watching over these infant churches when formed, and 
of urg ing them to maintain a steady discipline, to hold forth the clear 
and cheering light of evangelical truth in this region and shadow of 
death, and to walk in all respects as those who have been called out 
of darkness into marvellous light, we should continually go to the 
Source of all grace and strength , for if, to become the shepherd of 
one church be a most solemn and weighty charge, what must it be to 
watch over a number of churches just raised from a state of heathenism, 
and placed at a distance from each other ? 

We have thought it our duty not to change the names of native 
converts, observing from Scripture that the Apostles did not change 
those of the first Christians turned from heathenism, as the names 
Epaphrochtus, Phebe, Fortunatus, Sylvanus, Apollos, Hermes, Juma, 
Narcissus, etc , prove Almost all these names are derived from those 
of heathen gods We think the great object which Divine Providence 
has m view m causing the Gospel to be promulgated m the world, is 
not the changing of the names, the dress, the food, and the innocent 
usages of mankind, but to produce a moral and divine change m the 
hearts and conduct of men It w ould not be right to perpetuate the 
names of heathen gods amongst Christians, neither is it necessary or 
prudent to give a new name to every man after his conversion, as 
hereby the economy of families, neighbourhoods, etc , would be need- 
lessly disturbed In other respects, we thmk it our duty to lead our 
brethren by example, by mild persuasion, and by opening and illumi- 
nating their minds m a gradual way, rather than use authoritative 
means By this they learn to see the evil of a custom, and then to 
despise and forsake it , whereas m cases wherein force is used, though 
they may leave off that which is wrong while m our presence, yet not 
having seen the evil of it, they are m danger of using hypocrisy, and 
of doing that out of our presence which they dare not do m it 

Ninthly It becomes us also to labour with all our might in 
forwarding translations of the sacred Scriptures in the languages of 
Hmdoostan The help which God has afforded us already in this 
work is a loud call to us to “ go forward ” So far, therefore, as God 
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Ins qualified us to learn tho clan 0 uages winch arc ncces arv, wo con 
sulcr it our bountlen duty to appty with unweaued a sidiuty m 
acquiring them Me consider the publication of the Divine Word 
throughout India as an oljcct which we ou.,ht never to „ne up till 
accompli lied looking to the ronntain of nil knowledge tnd strength 
to quality us for this great woik and to cam us through it to the 
pru e of Uis IIolv Name 

It becomes us to use all assiduity m explaining and di tnbutin., 
the Divine W ord on nil occasions and bv ever} means m our power to 
excite the attention and the rev erence of the natives towards it as the 
fountain of eternal truth, and the Me a 0 c of Salvation to men It is 
our duty al o to tli tribute as exten nel} ns po ibk the different 
religious tracts which me publi lied Considering how much the 
general diffusion of the hnouJcd 0 c of Chnst depends upon n libel'll 
and con tant distribution of the W ord and of these tract all over the 
coxmtrj, we should keep this continual!} m mind and watch all 
opportunities of puttin e even single tracts into the hands of tliose 
persons with whom we occa«ionall} meet We slnuld endeavour to 
ascertain w here largo ns emblies of the nntiv es are to be foun 1 tint 
we ma} attend upon them and gladden whole \illft 0 es at once with 
the tidings of alvation 

The establishment of native free schools is al«o an object hi Q hlv 
important to the future conquc ts of the Go pel Of this v erj plcasin 0 
and intere tin tt part of our mi lonnrj labours wc liould endeavour 
not to be unmindful As opportunities an, nfforded it be omus us t > 
c tablisb visit and encourage the c in titution and to recommend 
the establishment of them to other Europeans The progre s of divine 
light is gradual both as it n. peels individuals and nations What 
ever therefore tends to merca e the bodv of holv light in the c darl 
regions is ‘as bread ca t upon the waters to he seen after man} lays 
In man} w a} s the progre s of providential cv ents in preparing the 
Hmdoo3 for ca tin n their idols to the moles and the bat and for 
becoming a part of the chosen generation the ro} al priesthood the 
holy nation Some parts of missionary labouis ver} properly tend to 
the pre ent conversion of the heathen and others to the usherm 0 in 
the glorious period when a nation Bhall be bom in a da} Of the 
latter kind are nativ e free schools 

Tenthly That which as a means, is to fit us for the discharge 
of these laborious and unutterabl} important labours is the being 
instant in pra}er and the cultivation of personal religion Let us 
ever have la remembrance the examples of tho e who have been most 
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eminent m the work of God Let m often look at Bi amend, in the 
■woods of America, poiumg out Ins iei} t -oul befoie God foi tlie pcn-ii- 
mg heathen, ■without -whose salvation nothing could make him happ\ 
Piayer, seciet, fei\cnt, Lclieung piajer, lies at the root ot all per-owd 
godliness A competent knowledge of the languages cm rent when a 
missionary lives, a mild and ■winning tempei, and a lieait gnen up to 
God m closet leligion, these, these aie the attainment^ which, moie 
than all knowledge, or all otliei gift", will fit m to become the instill- 
ments of God m the gieat woilc of Human Redemption Let ns then 
ever he united m piayer at stated seasons, w hater ex distance maj «cpa- 
late us, and let each one of us lay it upon Ins heait that we will stele 
to he fen cut in spu it, wiestlmg with God, till He inmish thc-e idols 
and cause the heathen to e\penence the blessedness that is m Cliiat 

Finally Let us gne oui-ehes up umeseivedlj to this gloaous 
cause Let us ne\ei think that 0111 time, oui gifts, out stiength, om 
families, 01 eren the clothes we weal, are oui own Let us sanctifr 
them all to God and His cause Oh that He may sanctify us foi His 
woik > Let us for ever shut out the idea of laring up a conn for 
ourselves 01 oui childien If we gne up the lesolution which was 
formed on the subject of pnvate tiade, when we first united at Seram- 
pore, the Mission is fiom that liom a lost came A woildlj spu it, 
quarrels, and every evil w ork, w ill succeed, the moment it is admitted 
that each brother may do something on his own account "Woe to 
that man who shall ever make the smallest increment towards such a 
measure Let us continually watch against a worldly spu it, and cul- 
tivate a Chnstian indifference towards eveiy indulgence Rathei let 
us hear hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Clnist, and endeavom to 
learn m eveiy state to be content 

If m this way u r e are enabled to gloufy God with our bodies and 
spirits which are His — oui wants will be His care Ho private family 
ever enjoyed a greatei portion of happiness, even in the most pio«pei- 
ous gale of worldly prosperity, than we have done since we lesolved to 
have all things in common, and that no one should pursue business 
for his own exclusive advantage If we aie enabled to perseveie in 
the same principles, we may hope that multitudes of converted souls 
wall have reason to bless God to all eternity foi sending His Gospel 
into this country 

To keep these ideas alive m our mincL, ue lesolve that this 
Agreement shall he lead publicly, at every station, at our three annual 
meetings, viz , on the first Lord’s day m January, in May, and 
October 
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II 

LATEST JUSTIFICATION OF CAREY S 
PIONEER WORK 

In the eighty first Report of the British and. Foreign Bible 
Society (1885) received since the text w as corrected for pre^s 
we find this passage pa 0 e 189 — 

Two new % ersions (of tbe Bible) arc in progre s the Tnlii a lan 
guage poken by half a million of people inhabiting the central part 
of South Canara and the Ronkam, a dialect of Marathi spoken bj 
upwards of 100 000 people on the western coast- In both these lan 
guoges some efforts were made long ago — in the ca e of the Ronkani 
by Dr Carej but time and better tools have imposed the duty of 
advancing upon the achievements of the past not so much displacing, 
and super edin 0 as buildup upon them In proceeding with this work 
the Konkam Grammar and Dictionary compiled during the post few 
3 ears by the Je uit mi nonaries at Mangalore will he of considerable 
u e 

The Madras Auxiliary Bible Society m 1884 published an edition 
of tbe Gospel of John taken from Careys version printed m 1818 
m the Devanagari character but somewhat altered so as to be better 
understood by all classes Renewed revisions of the versions of the 
Bible in Marathi Goojarati Pushtoo Persian Telugoo Santali Oorm 
Hindi, and Bengali are still being made by the able t missionary 
scholar* Nativ e and European on the spot Among the native 
ren ers is that accomplished minister of the Free Church of Scot 
land and Marathi scholar the Rev Baba Padmanji The Rea Dr 
Imad ud dm, of the Church Missionary Society formerly a Moham 
medan maulavi is of opinion tliat the Oordoo or Hmdostani Bible 
al o needs revision and a committee of experts is to be formed for the 
pnrpo e In the Great Exhibition held at Calcutta m 1883 Carey’s 
Tran lation lent bj the College Library at Serampore were exhibited 
side by side with the ren ed version to which thej gave birth in 
mo t instances 5?o Scriptures w ere sold in the Exhibition but 28 675 
copies of the Gospels and other acred books were pre ented to nativ e 
vi itors. 
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III. 

THE ANGLO -ORIENTAL AND ANGLO -VERNACULAR 
m sus THE EXCLUSIVELY ENGLISH SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 

s. 

The following is taken fiom the Minutes of the Uimeiait) 
of Calcutta 

From George Smith, Esqime, to J Sotcliiii, E«qune, Bcgistiui of 
the Umveisity of Calcutta, dated Seiampore, the 29 th Xoicrnbcr 
1867 

It seems to me that the time has come foi the Indian Uim ei sub- 
system to assimilate to itself, and so to ele\ ate and impregnate w ith 
the results of Western thought, the pmely Onental learning and Ver- 
nacular Education of India That sj stem is based evclusn ely on the 
constitution and practice of the London Unneisity, and ignores almost 
all that is not English m form and substance 

It null certainly be admitted, at least, that the time has come to 
ask the question, wlietliei the course of education m India m the last 
third of a centuiy lias not been too exclusively English m its chai- 
acter 

The people themselves feel this w ant, and m the past few 5 ears 
moie than one demand has been made upon Government foi its 
satisfaction The movement which is known as that of the Lahore 
or Punjab Umveisity is well known to the Senate Of its earnestness 
and nnpoitance I satisfied myself when at Lahore at the end of last 
year, and Majoi Lees wull testify to both with an authoiity I cannot 
presume to claim Solely fioin the impossibility or unwillingness of 
our University to assist, elevate 01 mcorpoiate that movement, it has 
drifted into what looks very like ultimate failure The opinions of 
His Excellency the Chancellor and of S 11 Donald M'Leod in favour of 
that movement have been uudely published Both have given it warm 
peisonal and official support Then there has been, more lecently, the 
similar application of the Institute at Allyghui or Bareilly, repiese'nt- 
mg the learned natives of the North-Western Piovmces The reply of 
the Government of India to that application lecognised the necessity 
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for 'tiding Oriental learning b\ honours and reward At pre nt all 
tint our ‘Dimer it) docs is to m i t tint „n lattes hall add to a 
sound and cxten ive knowledge of the En 0 lish hn uageand liter iture 
and of European hi tor) science and philo oph) all tan jht and acquire! 
through the medium of EngUh fimilnntv with onv learned langna e 
which raa) be Latin or Greek a well as Sanskrit or Aral ic 

Tin ceras to ine not enou 0 h It fuls and will alw iys fail to 
reach the learned cla s of Pun lit and Moulv les whom for political 
as well as ocnl n.i on it is so di in We to influence and it Ins not 
the remotest effect on the progrv s of \ emaenhr T dacation If our 
Uniter'll) 13 to l»c true to its name and function and to develop not 
after a London j attern but natunll) and with a health) and \aned 
fulile it JUU t reCo„ni e the want ab oib the intellectual life and 
guide the literature nn 1 language of nil clx c The University is m 
a new po ition and ha made a noble be 0 mnmg The question is 
how will it be t repre ent and elevate the full and varied intellectual 
life of Lidia 1 

(« ) That the Umvcrutv of CaUutta be empowered to affiliate 
Colleges lu which true fciciico tiue lustorv and true metaphysics are 
taught onl) through the Ouental hn 0 iu c anl m which such lan 
guages ami their literature ore scientificallv studied 

(b) That the UmvcrMt) be permitted to grint degrees for pureh 
Oriental nttunment of nn honorary clnracter to di tingui hed Oriental 
Scholar* and after examination to other* If the University of 
London could meet the growing interest of Englishmen in physical 
science b) creating the de 0 icc of Doctor of Science why should not 
that of Calcutta arhptif elf to India bv conferring bucIi degrees as 
Doctor of San krit or AHsttr of Aribic 1 


The late Sir Don vld M Lfod when Lieutenant Goaemor of 
the Punjab thus addressed the Hindoo and Mohammedan nobles 
of Lahore on this subject — 

The great bulk of our cholais never attain more than a very 
superficial 1 now ledge either of English or of the subjects they study 
in that language while the mental training imparted i as a general 
rule of a purely imitative character ill calculated to ruse the nation 
to habits of v igorous or indej endent thought 

It appears indeed evident that to impart knowledge in a foreign 
tongue mu t of neve sity ^reatl) mcrea e the difficulties of education 
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In England, where the Latin and Gieek languages aie tomuiucd an 
essential part of a polite education, all gcneial msli action n tom e\ ed, 
not m those languages, hut m the \einacuhu of the countiy , and it 
seems difficult to assign a sufficient reason why a dificient pnnciple 
should he acted upon lieie 

And this brings me to the defect -which I mjself mote e-pcualh 
deplore m the system of instruction at present alniO't evclmn tl\ 
followed, vi 7 that it has tended, though not intentionally, to alienate 
from us, m a gieat measuie, the icalh learned men of \our race 
Little or nothing has been done to conciliate these, "while the literatuie 
and science which they most highlj "value ha\e been Milualh ignoied 
The consequence has been that the men of most cultivated mind -3 
amongst oiu race and -\ours lia\e lcmained but too often "width apait, 
each being unable eithei to understand 01 to appreciate the otlui. 
And thus we have virtually lost the aid and co-opoiation of those 
classes who, I feel assured, afioided bj fai the best liiMiumcnts foi 
cieatmg the liteiature tie desae 


By Act XXI of 1875 the Uinveisity of Calcutta obtained 
power to grant honorary clegiecs, and at once exeicised the 
power by conferring the degree of Doctoi in Law (DL) on 
HRH Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, KG In 1S7G the 
degiee of DL was confened on Piofessor Monrei Williams, 
Rev K. M Banerjea, and Rajendralala Mitra, all Orientalists 
But this University declined to adapt or extend its system so as 
to meet the views of the Punjab, oi those of the learned of the 
North-Western Province who shaied them 

In 1869 the movement in the Punjab was so geneiallj r sup- 
ported by the chiefs and nobles of the province that the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned the cieation of the Punjab Umveisity 
College, with power to grant certificates only and not degiees 
In 1882 an Act of the Legislative Council of India, with the 
consent of the Crown, erected this into the Punjab Umveisity, 
with a Faculty of Arts, and a separate Oriental Faculty which 
giants the degrees, aftei examination, of Bacheloi, Mastei, and 
Doctoi of Onental Learning, but is not yet empowered to grant 
degrees m Law, Science, Medicine, or Engineering 

Mr B H Baden-Powell, CIE, Vice-Chancelloi of the 
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Punjab Uimerhitj in IS84 thus described its principles in 
nn address to Com cation — 

Tlic 'inns of tlic new University in, embodied m a threefold 
function of tlic In titution which function it endeavoui to perform 
in addition to its onlmarj duty ns the Chief Public Examining bodj 
of the Province The fir-t of the e functions is to watch o\er the 
Vernacular literature of the Punjab both translated and original 
V\ ith this object the Uimcr ity maintains fellowship’ or as thev 
ire now called (to avoid clo-hing with the statutory title of Fellow as 
tint onlv of members of the & nate) ‘ Reader hip The. e reader 
lap are on!} tenihlc on condition of the holder enga e mg in either 
trail lation onginil author hip an 1 re carch or in teaching Be ides 
which the Scnite gruits aid and offers rewards to authors of approved 
merit The ecoml function is to encourage not onty Ln 0 lish education 
but eilucition of a national character and Oriental tone of course 
through the me hum of the V cmaeular- The third 1 to act as a sort 
of public council to give advice to Government on all educational 
matter when consulted — as it always has been— -b} Government 

It is in connection with Higher Oriental Education that 
<jue tions an c and difficulties are felt which no other Indian Urn 
Verity ha3 to face Vs is well known there are \erv naturally 
two much opj»o ed Jiools of thon 0 ht on the nbject Each view 
is upported with ability and cnerg) but it is sometime no light task 
to hold the balance eienlj 1 c tween the tn > The warmth with 
which opinions are espon ed i m it elf b} no means an unmixed evil 
That men feel uarinlj cm a subject hows that the witter 2 one of 
real mtere t ind import mce No one w ill I am urc be (lispo ed to 
den} that Eii n h h Fchalardup iuu t alwajs be the arm of tiro e who 
would reach the htghe t place And this is quite cxceptionallj the 
ci c in law studies No puccc s in transition woik can ever avail to 
give tlic purcl} vernacular student nil that a man can take for him 
self when he Ins the ke} of the storchou e in the shape of a thorough 
know led O o of En 0 li h On the other hand this University would 
never have come into eaistcncc if it was not the feelin a that there 
wer serious drawbacks to the education given in Engli h chools and 
colleges The a lv ocates of En 0 li li education seem to have considered 
that the vernaculars never could be sufficientl} improved to become 
the vehicles of a tolcrabl} complete literar} or cientific teaching 
such as a gootl college would dc ire they found the ancient learn 
ing absolutel} valuele and the ancient liter vture just of so much 
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piactical w 01 tli, that it might take a place somewhat infciioi to that 
occupied by Gieek and Latin in the oldci collegiate collide in Eng- 
land But while tins view nece^sanU went contiaw to fhektlmgs of 
many, especially of the oldci men in the countn, the English te.iclnng 
had the etlect of not only upiootmg all lcligious leelnm hut al-o the 
oldci foims of couitesy, and the tiaclitions ol jiamital and i.unil) lif( 
and suboichnation It 1 % of couise, a gieat difluult) that State edu- 
cation must he puiely secular Common pi-tice demands that no 
active attempt to teach one lehgion to the e\clu c ion of another should 
he made 

On the othei hand, the gnat pi maple will haul!) he denied 
certainly if it is denied it will uncinate lLtlf m lCMilt* — that the 
moral and spmtual side of man’s natme needs cultnatmn in well 
as the intellectual and the physical side, and it has lncn It It that 
English State Education was — no clonht without am intention that 
it should be so, but was in eflcct — to clnll and c\cn to de-Ann the 
springs of reieience and deiotion and the nligiom sentiment in the 
students It is my earnest conuction that no education can he of 
any real use while it does that I mean anj use in the wide t cn t e ot 
the word to the nation a* well a-, to the nidiudual “The loot of 
wisdom is to feai God and the blanches of it aic Life” Sowiotea 
learned Jew nearly 2000 yeais ago m Ale\andna, then the ccntie of 
Eastern learning , and it is as tme now as then How to main- 

tain that reicicncc m our public education without uolating leligiom 
neutrality is a great pi ohlem ,It is tiue that meie secuhu teaching 
•will impart a certain sense of self-respect, and may be the agent oi 
enlightenment wdnch m itself pioduccs a certain impimement in the 
moral natuie It may incidentally lllustiate and even fen mall) incul- 
cate, the advantages and the beauty of tiuth, tempeiance and simplicity 
of life , but at best it can onl) give a cold and almost selfishly utili- 
tarian morality 


O 
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c '' called baptism, and had Poituguese names given them It 
is no wondpr that these peojfl^, despised as they aie hy 
Europeans, cand being consigned to the teachings of veiy 
ignoiant popish pnests, should be sunk into such a state of 
degiadation. So gross, indeed, are their supeistitions, that I 
have seen a Hindoo image-makei cariymg home an image of 
Clnist on the cioss between two thieves, to the house of a 
, Poituguese. Many of them, however, can read and write 
English well and understand Poituguese . 

“Besides these, tlieie aie many who aie the children 
of Europeans by native women, several of which aie well 
educated, and neaily all of them Piotestants by profession 
These, wdietker clnldien of English, Eiench, Dutch, 01 Danes, 
by native women, aie called Poituguese Concubinage heie 
is so common, that few unmarried Euiopeans are without a 
native woman, with wdiom they live as if manied , and I 
believe there aie but few instances of separation, except 111 
case of marnage with European w omen, m w Inch case the 
native woman is dismissed with an allowance but the 
children of these mamages aie nevei admitted to table with 
company, and are umveisally tieated by the English as an 
mfenor species of beings TIence they aie often shame-faced 
yet proud and conceited, and endeavour to assume that 

c c_ c 

honour to themselves which is denied them by otheis This 
class may be regarded as forming a connecting link betw een 
Europeans and natives The Aimemans aie few m numbei, 
but chiefly nch I have several times conversed with them 
about religion they heai with patience, and wondei that any 
Englishman should make that a subject of conveisation ” 
While the Marshmans gave their time from seven in the 
morning till tluee m the afternoon to these boai ding-schools 
started by Carey m 1800 foi the higher education of the 
Eurasians, Caiey himself, m Calcutta, eaily began to caie 
for the destitute Hi§ effoits lesulted in the establishment 




